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Preface 


THIS VOLUME COMPLETES THE TRILOCY OP JkfY ACCOVST OP PKEUD’S 

hfe and worl 

Freud retained his stature to the end Two features jd particular 
eremphfied rt during this fast phase of his hfe One was the truly 
astonishing fresh outburst of original ideas he produced m those 
years, }ust when it was thought he had rounded off his h/e’s work 
TTiese ideas effected a revolution in both the theory and the practice 
of psychoanalysis, and they furnished stimuli which are still bnnging 
about fruitful results The other ivas the dauntless fortitude with 
which he endured the political and financial dangers that threatened 
to engulf both him and his work, the loss of several of those dear to 
him, and above all the cruel tortures of the many years of suffenng 
from the devounng cancer that ultimately lulled him 
I cannot agree with those biographers who write as if their subject 
had no body or only one that functioned so perfectly as not to be 
worth menboning On the contiar), I am sure that the relation be¬ 
tween body and mind consfatute an wnpoitant part of tiie whole 
personality, and I have therefore not pandered to the squeamishness 
of any readers by omitting some account, however bnef, of Freuds 
bodily misfortunes The attract from the surgical notes of an unusual 
clinical case, in Appendix B is, of course intended only for medical 
readers 

It nvuJd be invidious to select any period when Freud s mental 
powers could be said to be at their highest level, but one might per 
haps suggest that different aspects of those powers were more promi 
nent at one tun^ and others at another There was the tireless con 
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centrahon of the patient investigator in the fint penoa, 

courage of the pioneer that broke through barriers that 
had for centuries baulked the best Ihinten, the cnlical ludgmcnt and 
wide range of his most prolific penod in the jears of maturity, o - 
lowed by the hold imaginative visions of the final penod—the one 
rve are as yet least m a position truly to evaluate 
I have related at some length the episode of Otto Ranks leaving 
Freud because it furnishes the most complete refutation of the myth, 
still current, of Freud’s being a dictatonal person who would not 
tolerate on the part of his followers the least departure from bis own 
ideas, and who at once drove them out from his circle In that chap¬ 
ter it IS recorded how pleased Freud was on heanng of Rank’s onginal 
and startling ideas, how he was even prepared to consider remodeling 
his own theones m the light of them, and what astonishing efforts he 
made to retain Rank’s cooperation The whole picture rs tire reverse 
of that often portrayed I could have demonstrated the same thesis 
from my own expcnence I differed completely from Freud in many 
matten, some of which he regarded as fundamental on Lamarckism, 
telepathy, child analysis, lay analysis, the "death instinct," the origin 
of amaety, not to mention the identity of Shakespeare They led to 
many arguments, and to his eicprcssmg regret that we differed, but 
never to any mamng of our personal fnendsbip 
In addition to the matenal mentioned m earlier Prefaces, I have 
had sent me from all over the world much information and an cnot 
mous number of Freuds letters, as is well knoivn, he was a prolific 
and punctilious correspondent The largest collections of these are 
the letters (for the most part on both sides) between Freud and 
Franz Alexander, Lou Andreas Salom^ Mane Bonaparte (Princess 
George of Greece), Joan Riviere, Eduardo Weiss, Arnold Zweig and 
Stefan Zweig To those who have placed them at my disposal (in 
eluding two executors) I owe most grateful thanks All the members 
of the Freud family, m Europe and Amenca, have been uniformly 
cooperatsve and htSpfuI Among Gie many others who have helped 
me m vanous ways I would specially mention Kurt Eissler, Eduard 
Hitschmann Joan Riviere, James Strachey and Alfred Winterstein 
^ Wutels sent me Freuds long letter, only part of which had 
been publish^, on her husbands biography of him, with all the 
correebons of mustatements it contams 

pfil'“ 1 “““ "■S' '“y ttenls He net only piocuied 

P chlet note, of Ihe n„g,cal txeatment of Freed s Je over snt 
teen jean, supervismg moreover the labonous Iramlabon of them 



which La)os Levy so very lundly made, but he also “lomposed for my 
use an essay of forty pages descnbmg in detail the tourse of Freud’s 
illnesses and his heroic behavior dunng those penods 
Mrs Vacey, whose services grants from the Bolhngen Foundation 
and the Foundations Fund for Research m Psychiatry enabled me 
to enlist, has not only earned out admirable research work, but also 
made a number of useful suggestions 
What I cannot express m words is the debt I owe to my dear wife’s 
precious devotion and cooperation in my work, and her ceaseless 
encouragement I would also menhon that my daughter Nesta has 
mended my deficiencies in style and grammar. 
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Reunion 

( 1919 - 1920 ) 


ntr YE.ms svcaxoma titf w orco « ar avere extremely iuro every 
thing had come to a standstill in Vienna and life there was scarcely 
bearable TJie monotonous diet of thin vegetable soup was far from 
being adequate!) nounslung and the pangs of hunger were contm 
nous Tlic winters of 1915-19 and 1919-20 were the worst of all, vvith 
their completely unheated rooms and fwbjc flJommation It needed 
a tough spmt to endure sitbng still and treating patients for hour 
after hour in that deadly cold, even if equipped with an overcoat 
and thick gloves Then in the evening Freud had his correspondence 
to answer with his half frozen fingers, numerous proofs to correct 
of new editions of Ins books and of the pcnodicals for which be fdt 
responsible Yet somehow there was energy left (0 contemplate new 
ideas and produce further works 

To the inevitable hardships there were added many sources of 
anxiety It was months before any news could be had of Freuds 
eldest son who was a prisoner of war m Italy For a couple of jears 
he was concerned about his sons* chances of finding work—one was 
still a student—and fie had to hdp not only them but also fur son 
in law in Hamburg besides other memben of his family and various 
friends The economic situation in Austria was as bleak as it could 
be, and the future prospects just as dark Freud s own financial posi 
tion was very senous and its future still more precanous His earn 
mgs could not keep pace with the steady nse in pnees and he was 
forced fo live on hts savings In Oetdba, igig he estimated that 
these would last another eighteen mondis, but that was on the op- 
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timistic assumption that the mfiahon would not increase* Actually 
he lost all his savmgs, amounhng to 150,000 Crowns (then worth 
$29,000^) and so had nothing left for his old age® But his chief 
anxiety concerned his wife’s future on the expectation that she 
would survive him—as she did He had insured his life on her behalf 
for 100,000 Crowns ($19,500^) He had felt sabsfied on that score, 
but through the mflabon this was soon not enough to pay a cab 
fare* 


It soon became plain that the only hope of beeping his head 
above rater lay in the possMity of acqninng Amencan or English 
pihents «ha would pay m their relabvely unimpaired currency. 
Early in October, 1919, a London physician. Dr David Porsyth, 
came for s«cn weeks to learn something of psychoanalysis Fr^d 

fo' h-s d'S- 

S m" considerable impression on him. 

pay only haU f^s ^1!™^ commented ,t was right he should 

without thee tatpatobt’"' h' 

Mked Pcrencai odd 

tic Bow became™ CTb'd ' 

later from Amenm came I ^ ® ^"^Icnd, and 

than enough to do’ But lh« I 1"! ic had more 

Endit«s5 ,o(oulft‘Fccud did not 
that Englisli was not spota wXaTcL^"^ complained bitterly 
was accustomed with Lntine„r^i*^L’ cnunciahon to which he 

“ ~ 1. ™ ““ 

^raoflmstajat Ba'dersccandrft^’' P^^ *= “ 

i”'S m Scplcmber, 1910 '"’“"’cy to Beilm and Ham 

'CI«' .f -nicn Uiice’Znth, =>ble to 

couucmg Uial Eilingon had s„, ^ 'etter an- 

“ •- bank in Uie t j '^^Sc-co) 

the letter at the dinner table andTw ^ 'cad 

fratn the fa„ni Tl.c h™ mm ^ “ 'nteresting response 

totj, but hi, wife and dauS "ewa scry Xac 

“Shterwerefunons at the rmphed slight 
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rast on his capaaty to piovidc for them The latter even declared 
she would punish Eibngon hy tdinquishing her plan of visiting him 
in Berlin that Chnstmas, as jt turned out the visit proved impossible 
because of the absence of trams So Freud telegraphed to Eitmgon 
that he should cancel the order at the bank In thanking him he as 
sured him that he would not hesitate to call on him were he in need 
and that he was grateful to have sudi a fciend * He took the precau 
bon, however, of converting into Marks the Austnan Crowns he still 
possessed, confident that German Marks would be as little likely to 
collapse as Germany itself ** A few months later he was sure that 
their value ivould go up,** an expectation doomed before long to bit 
ter disappointment 

Freud was concerned to help not only his immediate family and 
fnends but also, as far as he could, his compatnots m their suffer 
ing A group of Amencan physicians had donated the equivalent of 
3 000,000 Crowns ($6 d8 ooo ) to establish a convalescent home for 
children m Vienna and had, as he put it, enough confidence m him 
to ask him by cable to serve on the committee of administration, tJie 
other members were the Bu^ermeistcr of Vienna the Dean of the 
MedicaJ Facult)^, Tandler, the Under-Secretary of tlie Mm«try of 
Health, and the pediatrist Professor von Puquel ** It was a long time 
since he had had anything to do with such high officials Tlien a feiv 
weeks later his brother m law, Eh Bemays, sent from New ^ork m 
his wife’s name another million Crowns to the same fund ** 

In spite of several offers he would not for a moment think sen 
ously of emigrating To my urging him to come to England he gave 
the answer, as he \vas to later in 1938 I will stay at my post as 
long as I reasonably can ’ *^ Just brfore that, however, he had evi 
denlly been toying wifli the idea of England as a last resort, smee 
be wrote to Eitingon as follows ‘ I have engaged a teacher today so 
as to get my English polished up The situabon here is hopeless and 
will doubtless remain so I belic\e that England will be wiling to a! 
low former enemies to enter by the bme I have spent the last of 
my savings, m about i8 months from now My two brothers already 
rest in English soil, perhaps I shall also find room iheie ** In the 
end he did 

His faith in England s generosity proved to be justified But bad be 
been wse to stay in Vienna at the very beginning of his medical 
career? He raised that question in a letter to Sandor 
rrhirty three jears ago today I was facing as a ocivly^jualified 
physician an unknown future wtb the resohe to go to Amenca if 
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the three months for nhich my resenes could last did not produre 
something sery hopeful Would it not have been better on thewhole 
had fate not sraded so fnendiny on me at that hme’ %Vhatev er eke I 

may have attained since then I have not attamed seennty Stfll I 
shah not be able to cany out much more than anofter third ot a 
century’s hard noib with human beings and demons " '• 

A. little later an es patient of Freud’s announced that her brother 
was emigrating from ’The Hague to Palestme and that his house 
could be transferred to Freud if he wTshed to settle in Holland ” ’This 
offer also was declined with thanU Not did he accept an invitabon 
to gl^e a course of lectures in Holland that autumn 
The cataclysmic events that had passed over Europe in those tuo 
yean, and most of ah over Austria, evoVed in Fiend a mood of hap¬ 
less hut cheerful lesignabon The following passages arc from letters 
uTitlen v.nlhm a couple of ueehs of each oflier Id one of the 6nt 
letters I got after the «ar he wrote "You shall hear no complaints 
1 am stDl upnght and hold mjsclf not responsible for an) part of 
the world’s nonsense”” To Fercnczi, who was counting on some 
official recognihon in Budapest, he wTote at the same fame “Keep a 
reserved attitude Wc are not suited to an) land of official costenc^ 
and wc need independence m ah respects Perhaps we have reason to 
say God protect ns from our fnen^ So far we have dealt success¬ 
fully with our enemies Moreover, there is such a thing as a future, 
m which we shah again find some place We are and must remain 
fat from any tendenhousness except for the one aim of investigating 
and hdpmg " ” Eitingon, in congrahilahng him on his birthda), had 
expressed the hope of better limes Freud echoed this, but added "I 
cannot deny that in the cheerful pessimism that w’as alvva)'S charac 
lemfac of roc the second element occasionally becomes the more 
prominent one. Of ones cares the easiest to menfaon is renunciabon 
of an) Summer hohda)'; this )car there will no longer be any Hungary 
for US 1 expect the nat few months wffl be full of dramatic move 
merit. Wc are no onloolcn, however, nor acton or leall) even a 
cho-us, but mcrcl) victims" ** 

In that ame mmlh I snsgalcd Out if 1 could not get permission 
to «>cr Amtru wc might palups meet somewhere else He cor 
rtcll) infi^ fion mj mabng inch a suggestion that I could not 
vnag-c tti^: crndilioni m Vienna and the utter impossibnitv of 
iwveJ^-ig aVoai He then gave me news of his wife’s senoos illness, 
o A- OT Fteund s dajs bemg numbered and so on, and he con 
1 n-ed 1 can 1 rem^her a lime of m, hfe when mj horizon was so 
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dark 01 if so I was younger then and not vned by the ailments of 
beginning old age I know you had a bad time and bitter expcn 
ences yourself and feel extremdy sorry that I have nothing better to 
report and no consolation to offer When we meet, as I trust ne 
shall m this year, you will find I am stfll unshaken and up to every 
emergency, but it is so only in sentiment, my judgement is on the 
Side of pessimism We are living through a bad tune, but sa 
ence is a mighty power to sbffen one’s neck Take my best love and 
send your better ne^vs to your old fnend Freud' 

The last Considerabon, Oie consolabon of saenbfic work, uas well 
expressed by Ferenczi in a letter to Freud written m the month after 
the collapse of the Central Powers, and I feel sure the sentiments 
m it would also have been Freud s “The only thing that has kept 
up my spirits in these days, and will conbnue to do so, is the op- 
bmism I owe to the circumstance of being a collaborator m psy 
choanalysis, a school of thought* which undoubtedly has a future 
Regarded st/h psycbosnalysts, the recent frightful agents fall 
into place as merely episodes m a still very primitive social organiza 
tion And even if our hopes deceive us and mankind remain the 
vicbm of their unconscious to the very end, $b)) we have been 
vouchsafed a glimpse behind the scenes, and knowledge of the 
truth can compensate us for much we are depnved of and also for 
much suffenng ” 

In 39:7 Freud had reached the nadir of his expectations about 
the future of his life's work. After the defeebon of Alfred Adler, Wil 
helm Stekel and the Swiss he fell he could almost count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of adherents in the whole world 
whom he could trust to further his wwl in the way he uould msb 
But the events of 1918—the Hungarian von Freunds magnificent 
donation toward the founding of the pnvate publishing house, the 
Intemattonaler Psychoanalytischer Yerlag which b^n its existence 
the following year, and the cnthusiasbc official recepbon of his 
work at the Budapest Congress in the September of that jcar~?iad 
revived his spints In that autumn Freud considered it certain that 
Budapest ivould be tlie main center for psychoanalytic work The 
Hunganan Government had promised to organize a Psjchoanal}lJcaJ 
Institute there and to arrange for lectures on the subject to be given 
at a special Dqjartment in the University The fund that von Freund 
was donating was in Budapest and Rank spent some months there 
organizing with him and Ferenczi the establishment of the new 
• Getstemchtuns 
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publishing house Indeed, it looked as if Rank would have to reside 
there permanently, although Freud was averse to that plan which 
would have meant dispensing with Rank’s valuable editonal and 
secretarial help in Vienna 

But two events changed all these plans The pohfacal changes at 
the end of the war, whereby Hungary became quite independent of 
Austna and soon after came under a Bolshevist regime, cut off that 
country from its previous close contact; and there would be months 
when no letter could pass between Budapest and Vienna The avail 
ability of the fund thus became more than doubtful Then there 
was von Freund’s fatal illness, of which some account will be given 
presently 


After depicting the background of Freud’s life m Vienna in the 
years immediately after the great World War, and before considenng 
it in more detail, it will be well to mention at the outset the mam 
matters in which his mterest and emotions were concerned lo those 
years 

First of all there naturally came his concern with his family 
Here there were three happy events to record On the first day of 
1919 Freud announced that his daughter Sophie had given birth to a 
second grandchild, Heinz RudolP*—the boy who was to bnng Freud 
some of the greatest happiness and the greatest pain in his life 
At the end of the jear, on December 7, Freud’s eldest son, Martin, 
mamed Esti Drucker in Vienna, and a few months later, on May 18, 
1920, his joungest son, Ernst, mamed Luae Brasch m Berlin 
Anna and her mother attended the wedding m Berlin Ernst, who 
had the family name of '‘the lud^y child," was lucky here also, and 
his mamage prosed to be as happy as his parents’ Five of Freuds 
children were now mamed and out in the world 

n March, 1919, Martha Freud was struck down with a severe 
m uenza pneumonia from which she took some months to recover 
icn m the early daj-s of the following year came the hardest blow 
rim a jet suffered in his life, the death, from the same disease, 
Sophie Only a few days before he had been 
^ fnend, Anton von Freund, to whom 

he had been greaUy attached 

*nii»rtance to tliesc personal expcnences would come 
he I*" the novel conception of the mmd with which 

have occap,cd 
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A more mundane interest, one which ivas to concern Freud ei 
tensively for many years, was the founding of a pnvate puhlishmg 
house, which I shall simply call OieVerlag, ,n Jaovsry, 1919 These 
two last topics will be discussed at some length later 
Finally, there were the happenings that gave this chapter its htle, 
the reunion with his fnends and colleagues Of the "Committee,” 
Otto Ranlc was the first to return to Vienna at the dose of the war, 
and he was of the greatest assistance to Freud’s literary enterprises in 
these years Eihngon, who was not yet a member of the Committee, 
visited Freud during his holiday in August, 1919 and Freud met 
him and Karl Ahraham in Berlin a couple of weehs later Ferenczi 
and I visited Freud m Vienna together in September Hanns Sachs 
was in Switzerland, and he did not meet Freud until April of the 
following year At that Congress Freud met many new and old 
fnends from different countnes 


After this introduction ne may proceed in a somewhat more 
chronological order 

Ell Bemays' son, Edward, did his best m these years to further 
Freud s interests in Amenca Wlien m Pans at the beginning of 1919 
he had managed to get a box of Havana cigara taken to Vienna by the 
head of a mission mvestigahng the conditions ther^ be knew that no 
present could have been more welcome to his unde who bad not 
tasted a good cigar for yean Tn return Freud sent him a copy of his 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysts, and Edward promptly 
offered to arrange for a translation, to which Freud at once agreed 
When I saw Freud the following October I told him of our plan to 
produce an English translation of the book and of the difficulty of 
finding an English publisher if the Amencan rights had alread} been 
disposed of, tins was a recurrent source of misundcisfanding bch^'cen 
us He at once cabled to New York to stop the translation there, 
but it wns too late Edward Bemays had lost no time in secunng a 
number of Columbia graduates to woik on a mixed translation and 
had arranged a contract with Bom and Liveright to produce the 
book, which appeared in the foVoning spnng under tlic title of A 
General Introduction to Psyv/ioa/ra/ym Tre«d was displeased with 
the numerous errors and other imperfections m the translation and 
later on expressed his regret at having sanctioned it in spite of the 
welcome lojalties it brought him dunng a time of stnngcncy Ed 
ward Bemavs had ccrtainl> done hts best for his uncle, and Freud 
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gratefully actaowledged it, unfortunately one’s best is not always 
good enough 

In the meanhme Joan Riviere made a careful translation which 
appeared m 1922 with the more correct title of Introductory Lee 
tures on PsychO'Analysis A still farther translation by James Strachey 
will soon appear in his Sfandord Edition of the Complete Fsycholog 
ted Works of Sigmund Freud The bool, played a considerable part 
in the “boom” of interest in Freud’s wotlc that followed the First 
World War—a not unmixcd blessing 
To further the sales of that book Bom and Livenght offered 
Freud $10,000 00 in December, 1919 if he would give a course of 
lectures in New York They had to be in English, and that together 
with his unsatisfactory state of health decided him to decline 
It took more than finanaal slnngency to prevent Freud from 
leaving Vienna in the summer when there was the apparent need to 
do so On July 15,1919, he left for Bad Gaslem (Villa Wassmg) with 
Minna Bemays, both of them being in need of the refreshment pro¬ 
vided by the “cure” there*’ His wife was unable to accompany him, 
since she was convalescing in a sanalonum near Salzburg from the 
aftereffects of the pneumonia she had contracted two months be 
fore*’ Freud expected both Ferenczi and me to join him there, but 
neither of us could obtain the necessary permits for entenng Austna 
On August 12 he left for Badenee, a beautiful spot m the Bavanan 
Alps a few miles from Partenkiichen Here Eitingon paid him a visit 
On September 9 he set out on the uncomfortable ]oumey to Ham 
burg, via Munich, to see his daughter Sophie—as it turned out, for 
the last time; she died only four months later On the return journey 
Abraham and Eitingon met Freud and his wife in Berlin, and they 
spent Six hours at the former's temporary flat Vienna was reached 
on September 24, where I soon joined him—our first meeting for 
nearly five )ears 

The excuse Freud gave for his apparent heedlessness in spending 
money on holidays m such times was that smee the Austrian cut 
rcncy was steadily depreciating it was wise to make use of it as long 
as one could It was certainly pointless to save it 
Events at the end of the war turned Freud’s thoughts in the direc¬ 
tion of the outer world from which he had been for years almost 
completely isolated The dismal situation m Vienna, together with 
the separation from Hungary where only recently he had perceived 
the most promising center of psydioanalysis and the extreme diffi 
culty even of communicating with Ferenczi there, made him very 
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eager to learn authentic news of what progress his woih had made m 
more distant countries, his appetite was further whetted by the favor 
able accounts I was able to send him from abroad James Putnam 
had recently died, and we could get no news from A A Bnll, so 
naturally I was the chief source of mfoimation * 

I remember cheermg Freud about this fame by quoting to him 
Arthur Clough’s verse 


And not by eastern mndoivs only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slow ly! 

But westward, look, the land is bnghtl 

Freud certainly needed dicenng up, since the professional atti¬ 
tude toward his woA nas as antagonistic as ever in Austna and Get 
many Alfred C Hoche, at the meetings of the South West Geiman 
Neurologists and Alienists m 1919, 1920 and 1921, ceaselessly be¬ 
labored Freud and his theones Th^ were ‘ impermissible mystical 
efforts in a scientific veil”** Ernst Kretschmer used similar Ian 
guage To use the word '‘unconscious” as a noun uas to create “a 
kind of mystic underworld for specters of scientific fancyit ivas “a 
conception chimera,” "a hellish spook from a bram mythology"** 
In the years just after the World War there was a great deal of 
talk about Freud and his tlicones among intellectual circles m Eng 
land There was, in fact, a considerable cult or vogue which was by 
no means welcome to senous students, and we did our best to con 
fine ourselves to our scientific work—even at the cost of being la 
beled sccfanans or hermits The Bnlish Psycho-Analytical Society 
was reorganized in February, 1919, with twenty members, the change 
of name from "London” to "British” ivas part of a decision I had 
proposed for all Societies, so that * Berlin” became ' German, 

‘ Budapest” became “Hungarian” and so on The British Psycho¬ 
logical Society also was undergoing an extensive transformation, 

J C Flugel was Secretary and I was Chairman of the Council that 
was carrying it out One outcome was the founding of a special Medi 
cal Section, which proved an invaluable forum lor die discussion of 

• A prominent Amencan journalist. Vicreck. had the i-ery week after the 
Armistice sent him books and newspaper cuttings, as did the 
family m Neiv York. Freud had gladly accepted Viercck’s offer of fo^ 
remarking that any meat that could be seat would certainly increase hii 
productivity" 
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our ideas with other medical psychologists To heighten its presfage 
we got W H R Rivers, the distinguished anthropologist, to act as its 
first President, hut the next seven were all psychoanalysts, as ha\e 
been many since 

Although Freud and I were equally anxious to resume contact by 
a personal meeting, the difficuTbes in the way were almost insupera 
ble The authonbes behaved as if the danger of Germany renewing 
the war was immment, instead of being twenty years ahead, and were 
extremely suspicious of the raohves of anyone who wished to travel 
abroad For four months I haunted in vam vanous Mmistnes—of 
War, Health, Trade, etc, and only then succeeded m getbng the 
Ministry of Educabon to vouch for my bona fides at least so far as 
Switzerland The French authonbes v\ere even more difficult to per 
suade, and I have retained undying memones of what bureaucracy 
can accomplish when working at full pressure Nevertheless, I 
rached Berne on March 15, 1919 and met Otto Rank there 
Hanns Sachs amved two days later Rank had been there for a week 
already, negohatmg with a Swiss publisher; our efforts m that direc 
bon, however, came to nothing He was accompanied by Tola, bis 
re^Uy mamed wife, who was to prove her worth in years to come 
In the previous month Sachs had wntten from Davos to Freud, 
announcing his decision to change bis profession from that of a 
^ praebang psychoanalyst*® The prospects of any 

oTL “I"'’ Sachs compared the oohon 

o Shopiceper who sa.d “In 

sb "c" ™ "’’cre I have to 

f the war jears had 

"STltd 1 '■= "-“"ted 

Wien tlic oEml t.wi' through the frontier examination’ 
riS pocket Rank had calml> an 

work n Vienna aftl tlT^' oomaded with his resuming his 
his Viennerlfce^d, tpont in Krakow At the bme 

mai,=. but latex on it beeamc plam that it must liasc been a 
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hypomanic rcacbon to llie three severe attacks of melancholia he 
had suffered ^vhlle m Krakow 

A Budapest fnend of Fcrenczi’s and Freud’s, Ignotus, was head of 
the Hungarian delegabon in Bemc that was vainly seeking contact 
with the Entente authonhes, and he could not be persuaded that 
the first Bnbsh cmhan to get abroad after the war had not great m 
fluence which could be used to obtain better terms for Hungary 
His hopes w ere sadly dashed, and the day before I parted from him we 
got the news of Bela Kun’s Bolshevist revolubon in Hungary, which 
at once abolished his delegabon This political change affected 
Freud in two ways For five months it was barely possible for him to 
get a word of news from Fcrenczi, which was a source of considera 
He anxiety nicn the Bolshevists, who had not yet discovered that 
psychoanal)$is was a bourgeois deviabon, and that the capitalists had 
suborned Freud in opposition to Marx, favored it someivhah arid they 
installed Fcrenczi as the first University Professor of Psychoanalysis 
Sandor Rado had some influence with the new masters, and it was he 
who maneusered this,-*^ Rdheim had been made Professor of Anthro¬ 
pology a couple of weeks before 

Fcrenczi was to pay dearly enough for his incautious acceptance 
of the honor After the Roumanians entered Budapest in August 
the rcacbonaty regime they supported was violently anti Semitic, 
and for a long time Fcrenczi was afraid to show himself m the street 
To his great chagnn he was even expelled from the Medical Society 
of Budapest,** and the fact that only he could negobate with the 
authonbes over the von Freund fund proved a fatal obstacle Freud 
was deeply disappointed over this outcome 

On March 22, after a couple of days in Lucerne the three of us 
left for Zunch and on March 24, 1919^ addressed the newly consti 
tuled Swiss Psychoanalytical Socie^ whidi had replaced the pre 
war one headed by Jung We spent a couple of days at Neuchatel and 
I parted from my fnends on Mardi 28 The Counefl of the new 
Swiss Society consisted of Ludwig Binswanger, F Morel, Emil 
Oberholzer, Oskar Pfister and Hermann Rorschach We naturally ad 
Vised them to apply for admission to the Intemabonal Associabon as 
soon as contact could be established with Fcrenczi, then President 
But on May 20 Pfister wrote Freud a letter of seven huge sheets, 
complaining bitterly that Sachs bad intervened and was now press 
ing them to withdraw tliar appheabon Sachs had also sent Freud 
bis side of the case, so Freud was forced into the role of Solomon, 
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OK which he disliied but could fill vciy well Hero is his reply to 




'Lieber Herr Doktor, 

in ^ disagreeable tasb! The simplest thing, 

m a matter concerning two fncnds who are seeking sincenW 
ftrough pYchoanalysis, would be to send on each one's letter to th^ 

fc otto Hor accusations of 

Ssl L I wm wT’ -“^bons 

lou 

YoJhmeTDnhrf^‘'“T°" answered first and definitely 

have to ref ‘>'= International Association and 

reJly LrTthe'tfrilri’'' provwionally accepted Your getbng no 
off t ^taT -I^ b-ff cnt 

ceptance^f ,oL tn!, bong suspended Yon wall find the ac 
ZeiUchrift ^ colored in the neat number of the 

thl^ufton^triel f!•“ 

he was spiking fflff ?“ 

for you to bke his advice^T^u 

sore that sour scientific m I conscience, and felt 

temational As^Um "" 'l? 1’°”“' I"" ‘I'® I" 

W“h to sta^r^ T ■! do ”01 

Even in that ml hl^f f Iil=‘= 

you to decide immediately on wallj T" ‘“P^hve for 
pass (probably m roao) to"« d thf *= ‘=°” 

enhanced or clear un anrl ^"^gcmisms m question get 

other members of the Associah ” possible to work with the 
I-™ yon tear for 5our1“'1“ ““I «>= 

fact, hunt UTe ten sfu^th*i”""'^ concemmg a matter of 
I^d not som^mTtle^f 1 ' Gladly, if I 

Dc o Pf and nofl f fon, 

Single ^^Ord of what in Sachs's In jour letter there is not a 

•he impression from the distl.j^l, “ foe 

•Ie.Dubl,ca “h from the response to the remarks 

c-Publw discredit at 
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he made, from the subsequent talk with you and probably from van 
ous other hints, that in the Society there was the intention so far as 
possible not to mention the theme of sexuaJity 1 hope he was imin^ 
m this, since the Society when it joins us must know that that is 
our shibboleth Perhaps he distmsts the 'Psychologj of the Swiss,' and 
feats that Jung’s influence has penetrated more deeply among you 
than you are willing to admit cither to yourselves or to others I 
should therefore wllingly think him in the wrong if—that little word 
m question had occurred in your letter eien only once That would 
have cleared up and eased so much As it is, it gi\ es the impression of 
a symptomatic act, which supports Sachs’s suspicion 
‘T cannot believe that Sachs based his obtruding advice on the 
fact that the International Association consists only of fully qualified 
analysts There must be some misunderstanding there Sachs inowT, 
m the first place, that is not true of the Intern Assoc, and, in the 
second place, that no new Society can consist of fully qualified 
analysts 

“The other thing I do not like is the attitude you descnbc as hav* 
mg taken shape toward our fnend When the members arc prepared 
straightaway to see in him an emissary of the High Inquisibon who 
has to keep watch over jour orthodosy, I find this political concep¬ 
tion hi^ly unsuited to a saenitfic rdationsbip The republican slrug 
gle for Independence might just as well rebel against the compulsion 
of the Table of Loganllims In scientific work it would be more op¬ 
portune to reflect that there might be something to be learned from 
an expenenced expert when he exhorts or criticizes / must say 1 
should take tlie whole affair veiy lightly did it not show abo tliat 
aspect 

“That Sachs m h.s rcraatl-s ignored his onu interests so com 
pletdy should be for you one more mtness for his honesty and his 

aversion to any oppoltnnism b- i i i i 

"With Uiat I conclude my ansner in Bic official sole I nas placed 
in Pnvatdy I still hope that you and Sachs will wathstand this 
•storm’ and profit by this espencnce to strensthen jonr common 

-^Vith cordial greetings 
"k’our 

' Freud’ 

It ,s pleasing to lecord that the tope I rend cspicsscd in his gnat 
sentence was soon fulfinecl 
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I managed to get to Switzerland again in August It was not easy, 
for the authonhes were very suspicious of this sinister wish to go 
abroad twice m the same jear But m my capacity as a publisher I 
succeeded in procunng a permit from the Board of Trade for m)'self 
and my assistant Enc Hiller It was stnctl) forbidden, howeser, to 
enter either Austria or Germany, which were still "encm) occupied 
countnes” We met Sachs in Basle on August 25 and, after passing 
a few days with van Emden in Lucerne, we spent a wclheamed holiday 
at Locarno It was out of the question to obtain a permit to travel to 
Garmisch in Germany, near whidi place Treud was on holiday, but 
I had more success with the Austnan Ambassador in Berne In his 
nonchalant anstocrahe manner he expressed surprise that anjone 
should wish to go to such an unhappj and dismal place as Vienna, 
hut, adding, Its a matter of taste," raised no objection, nor did the 
Swiss authonhes So Hiller and I set out The provinces of Austria 
had declared themsdves temporarfly autonomous, and exacted a toll 
horn anjone wishing to pass through It did not tale long to con 
firm Freuds hints of the desolate situation of his country The 
starved and ragged officials were evidence enough, nor shall I forget 
the v^m efforts of the emaciated dogs to stagger to the food I threw 
to them We were the first foragn civilians to reach Vienna and 
were joy lly received at the Hotel Regina, where visihng analv’sts al¬ 
ways stayed ^ 


I found Fr^d somewhat greyer and a good deal thinner than be- 
1, 1 ^ never regained his former plump figure But his mind 

tod tet nothing of to afertness Ho was as chooiful and warmly 
toendly as ever, so it was hard to thinh we had not seen each other 

‘°S=*ei long hefoie Ferenca 
ist into the room and to my astonishment effusively hissed ns both 

m *an a year We all 

m mTn r about what had been happenmg to 

of coime this was the first of many talks There werei 

and changes m the European situahon, 

mUr^r fT had an mtervrew 

^ as f and had been half eomerted to Bolshe 

that the advent of 

w °' ahaos, and that 

alafnend.;lf;rhi“edTX“ 
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Wicn I pojnfcd out how complex were the forces at v.otI in ar 
ranging the peace settlement and that it could not be dictated by any 
one man,^ he replied ‘Tlicn he should not have made all those 
promises It ss'as csidcnlly one of tliose numerous cases m Freuds 
life where his optimism, or credulity, led him to budd high hopes 
about someone, fo/foweef 6y resentment at the almost inevitable dis 
appointment later llis poor opinion of Wilson persisted In 1930 he 
colhbonted with Ambassador Dulhtt in composing a book consist 
mg of an anal}tic study of Wilson's personality* 

The next daj, September 38, I invited the Freud family, with 
Rank and his w ifc, to a luncheon at tlic beautiful Hotel Cobenal out 
side Vienna, and it was moving to see ivhat an experience a proper 
meal seemed to mean to them Tlial evening I shared in the cele 
bntion of ^fa^lln s engagement—a full family party, the wedding 
followed in a couple of months 

Dunng the week I spent in Vienna every minute was occupied 
wiUi talks chiefly with Rank about the manifold details of oar pub¬ 
lishing plans both m Vienna and m London I got some insight into 
the enormous technical difHculties with which he was strenuously 
coping 

The severance of Ilungarj from Austna after the war had brought 
with It such 3 dislocation of railway, postal and above all political 
communications that it had become almost as difficult to reach 
Vienna from Budapest as it w'as from London even from Berlin trams 
to Vienna ran only twice a wede” 

It was immediately evident to Freud that what he called the cen 
ter of gravity of psj'choan3l}'Scs would have to be moved westward ** 

So he proposed to Ferenczi that he transfer to me the acting presi 
denej of the International Assoaation to which the Budapest Con 
gross had voted him dunng the war Ferenczi agreed with a good 
grace, but in ) cars to come it was a source of keen regret to him tliat 
he was ncvxr called upon to function in that position and I had good 
reason later for thinking that he bore me an irrational grudge for hav 
ingliad to supplant him Freud remarked on that occasion ft is to 
be hoped we have found the nglit man tins time evidently expect 
mg tliat my position would be a lasting one Unfortunately from my 
point of new, there were times later on when he no longer held that 
opinion 

It was during that conference in Vienna that Freud suggested o 

us that Eitmgon be invited to jam our pnvafe Committee West 

•Seepp i 5 > 5 » 
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once agreed to this, and Abraham W'as commissioned to procure 
Eibngon’s consent, the necessary insignia of a nng followed a few 
months later In May, 1920, Freud gave his dat^hter Anna a simflar 
nng, the only other women to receive this honor were Lou Salom^, 
Mane Bonaparte and my wife 

On November 19, 1919, Rank left Vienna together ^wth Pfister 
and Forsyth He got to Holland, but it took some fame before he 
could procure a permit to come to England He ultimately did so, 
however, in the company of van Eroden and Johann van Ophmisen 
We had of course again much to discuss in connection with our 
plans for a London branch of the Verlag which will presently be 
described He got back to Vienna on December 31 
In October, 1919, Freud was given the title of full Professor of the 
Unnersity He descnbed it as an “empty title,” since it brought 
with It no scat on the Board of the Facultj But, fortunately, nei 
Iher did ithnng any special teaching responsibilities So Freud never 
taught any students of the Univenity, only those who wished to at 
tend hu pnvate lectures, these were not official lectures, but wCTe 
delneied in ho rapaat) as Docent, i e peimissively Freud had a 
peat ”“">>>« of conpatulations on this occasion, and he com 
mented that the establishing of a Republic had made no difference 
to the Austrians respect for titles 

1920 

one *^*^^*' fsso gnesous blow's 

startWh prepared, though not resignrf^ the other a 

succcssfnIK des eloped a severe nenrosis for which Freud 

But in March of 

sarcoma acmea “Bd°0'mal recurrence of the 

»ndTrs V bof^oen hopes 

X Foojth. then in VieL, 

nuha^nr'fa ' f fo-f fB' honor in question was not 

cmaM a b" w v Freud himself dis- 

A furtha eiDlmaio,!^ ffunganan phjsicians were so concerned.'’ 
bej-ond doubt, and^e^r**?"’ P”* “be sinister diagnosis 

^ 1 .™ wlm La ZITVIn December 

F-Pcs. Om - re^ ^r^wh^Telrar-hl f.' 
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proaching end, so as to J:nmv in what terms to wnte to hun 
Freud answered that >on Freund Inew ever)thing, and had even or 
dered the nng Freud had gi>en him to be restored after his death so 
that It could be passed over to Eitmgon Von Freund was to have 
been a member of the private •Committee," but Eitmgon tooh his 
place After von Freunds death, however, his widow claimed the 
nng, so Freud gave Eitmgon the one he had himself worn Freud 
had visited the d}ang man every day and done all he could to 
comfort him The end came on January 20, 1920, and Freud re- 
marlccd that von Freund had died heroically without disgracing psy 
choanalj’Sts** Freud had been specially fond of him, and his death was 
a severe personal blow; he said it was an important factor in his 
aging«» 

Then only three daj-s later, on the very evening of the day von 
Freund was buned, came rieiw announcing the senous illness of 
Freud s beautiful daughter Sophia the one they called their ‘ Sunday 
child," at her home in Hambu^ it was the influenzal pneumonia so 
nfe m that year There were no trains leaving Vienna for Germany 
and so no possibility of reaching her Two of her brothers, Oliver 
and Enut, who were in Berlin, traveled to Hamburg together with 
Eitmgon, arriving there, however, only after her death Two days 
htCT, on January 35, a tel^mm announced her death She was only 
twcnt)-six, had been in perfect health and happiness, and left be¬ 
hind her two children, one of whom was only thirteen months old 
The news was a thunderbolt from a dear sicy On the day after re¬ 
ceiving it Freud wrote to me ‘Poor or happy Tom Freund was 
buried last Tliursday, 22nd of this month Sorry to hear your fa 
thcr is on the list now,* but we all must and I wonder when my turn 
will come Yesterday I lived through an experience which makes 
me wish it should not last a long lime ’ A day later he wrote to 
Pfislcr ‘ She was blown away as if she fiatf never Been Teiimg 
Ferenczi of Hie news, he added "As for us? My wife is quite over 
whelmed I think La stance continue But it was a little much 
for one week ’ Freud s stoicism could conceal deep, though con 
trolled, emotion Wntinga Jittlelalerto EiUngon who as usual had 
been as helpful as possible he described his reaction I do not 
know what more there is to say It is such a paralyzing event, which 
can stir no afterthoughts when one is not a believer and so is spared 
all the conflicts that go with that Blunt necessity, mute submis¬ 
sion ” 

* I had just told him my lather was dying 
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Ferenczi had been deeply concerned about the effect of this ter 
rible blow on Freuds spirits Freud reassured him m these pathetic 
lines 


“Lieber Freund 

TDo not be concerned about me I am just the same but for a little 
more bredness The fatal event, however painful, has not been able 
to overthrow my atbtude toward hfe For j ears I w'as prepared for the 
loss of my sons, * now comes that of my daughter Since I am pro¬ 
foundly irreligious there is no one I can accuse, and I know there is 
nowhere to which any complaint could be addressed ‘Des Dienstes 
eirtg gleichgestellte Uhr'* and the ‘Dascms susse Gcnohnheit*'' will 
see to it that things go on as before. Quite deep down I can trace the 
feeling of a deep narcissistic hurt that is not to be healed My wife 
and Annerl are terribly shaken m a more human way ” ** 


If Freud had cvct been asked to submit gladly to the decrees of 

^ certainly ha\e made some vehement cnbcisins 
ot that high authontj 

\yhen a couple of neck later I told Freud of my father’s death he 
relied So jour father has not to hold out until he got desonred 
^aemcal bj his cancer as poor Freund n-as mat a happy chance 

J'eMr " >«“• I >0“ 

so^t Interpretation of Dreams, 

Imlcf! m h ° rocnioty is one more conErmation of how closely 

hnVrf in his mind the tno cients ncre 

the Beilm P*! *1* Ficuds next interest ims the opening of 

^de Briin th "u r - 9=0 TTna m his opinion 

Lt f ‘ center It was Eitingon’s 

^sned'^the Pc«‘ 1 >'c to establish it, and Ernst Freud had 

were bein' laid for T^’ ^ hhraiy for research, and plans 

“J fp"""“f 

lomed Uiere not long ofto V°T^S^or'"RSi "" 

*In battle. 
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Naturally the members of the Vrenua Society mshed to follow 
smt and it was proposed to establish a similar clinic as a department 
^thc General Hospital Freud nas very much against the idea 
The reasons he gase Ahraham were that he could give no time to it 
himself, and he Nvould not hnow to whom in the Society he 
could entrust tlie directing of iM* To Fercnczi, however, he confessed 
lliat in his opinion Vienna was not a suitaWe center for psychoanaly 
SIS, so It w>as not a proper place to have such a chnic "A raven should 
not don a white shirL"^^ Ne\crtheless, the need was undeniable, 
and the clinic, given the name of Ambu/dtonum, was opened on 
Alay 22, 1922 

From time to time Freud exchanged letters wnth Havelock Ellis, 
and he often sent him copies of his books But he Nvas not pleased 
wiUi a paper Ellis had written dunng the war,^® which )ust now came 
to his notice In it EHis maintamed that Freud was an artist, not a 
scientist, Freud called that “a highly sublimated form of resist 
ance " ** Writing to me, he described Ellis’s essay as "the most refined 
and amiable form of resistance calling me a great artist m order 
to infure the validity of our scientific claims ” He added “This is all 
wrong I am sure in a few decades my name will be wiped away and 
our results will last”** Havelock Elhs, at one time the }9ading 
pioneer in the world on the subject of sexuality, had at first been en 
thusiastic about Freud s contributions, but then finding himself quite 
displaced by Freud, his jealous nature led him to write about Freud's 
work m an increasingly catpmg spmt which ended in a completely 
negative atbtude 

At the end of the war there were many bitter complaints about 
the harsh, or even cruel, way in whicli Austrian military doctors 
had treated the war neurotics, notably in the Psychiatnc Division 
of tlic Vienna General Hospital of which Professor Julius Wagner 
Jauregg was the Director At the beginning of 1920 the Aostnan 
mflitaiy authonlies instituted a special Commission to mvestigate the 
matter, and they invited Freud and EmQ Raimann (Wagner Jau 
regg’s assistant) to submit memoranda on it Incidentally, this is 
evidence of the scientific standing Freud held at that brae in the 
eyes of the authonbes m Vienna The memorandum he wrote re¬ 
poses m the State Archives m Vienna from which it has with much 
trouble been extracted It was cnhtled ‘Memorandum on the Ele^ 
tncal Treatment of War Neurotics” and was dated by Freud 
February 23, 1920 It was first published in 1955 m the Standard 
Edition ** 
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Freud b^n by remarking on the division of opinion that had 
subsisted m the medical profession about the nature of traumatic 
neuroses following on railway and other acadents, some maintaining 
that they were due to minute injunes to the nervous system, even 
when these could not be demonstrated, and others that they were 
purely disturbances of function with an intact nervous system The 
oqienences of the ^var, particularly of the war neuroses that oc 
cuncd far from the front without any physical trauma such as the 
bursting of bombs, had decided the queshon in favor of the sec 
ond view 

Psychoanalysis had traced all neuroses to emotional conflicts, and 
it was easy to attnhute at least the immediate cause of war neuroses 
to toe conflict between the instinct of self preservation, with toe 
need to get an-ay from military dangers, and the vanous motives that 
would not allow this to be fully avowed-the sense of duty, the tram 
mg to obedience and so on The therapy that had been evolved to 
ine IS situation, first of all m the German Army, was to apply 
m such doses as to be even more disagteeble 
v.!!! of returning to the front “As to its use in the 

enna a,n,cs I am personally convinced that Professor Wagner 
I nwer have allowed it to be intensified to a cruel pitch 

malv®^ , “ ■" eeneml pretty deficient, Ld 

ina tof forgotten that the patiLt he was seeh 

mg to timt as a malingerer was not really one 

Inc ciirTi*TO successes of the treatment with strong elec- 

^cummts afterwards proved not to he lasting A pabent who had 

^hTnd 1 ' "■'= “'w -peat the story 

“mmtliato f>''‘nie and avoided the 

artne^veri “ *'"""5 *= ''“tment his fear of 

ness in the rurthetmore, the lap.dly increasing wean 

the war mad^b If dbinchnation to continue 

cliaiaclcnsticalK ' oircumstanccs some gave way to the 

nilhlcssh SoTTirtl, 1 ” ^ochnation to achieve their aims quite 
of the currenb aswdl'ifiir'^'''"'^*""^”''’™'''‘hcstrenglh 
inocaicd to an unbearable t'atmcnt otherwise, wne 

the advanla-e Ihev m ’’"f” *° deprive war neurotics of 
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that m German hospiuls there were cases of death dur 
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mg the treatment and suicides as the result of it I have no idea at all 
how^r, whether the Vienna Qimcs also passed through this phase 
of the therapy ” or 

It mil be observed that m Freud's opinion examples of pure 
malingenng were in a small mmonty That he was nght in this 
judgment has been amply borne out fay further expenences The 
very detailed investigations of JCurt Eissler, for instance, result m 
profound scepticism about the very existence of such a condition ” 
But most army doctors certainly thought other\vise Even Wagner 
Jauregg, who administered relatively mild electnc currents when 
the war neurotic showed physical symptoms, such as tremors, ad 
nutted in his autobiography “If all flic malingerers I cured at the 
Chnic, often by harsh enough measures, had appeared as my accusers 
it would have made an impressive tnal ” Forturiately for him, as he 
remarlced, most of them were scattered over the former Austro-Hun 
ganan Empire and were not availably so the Commission ultimately 
decided in his favor 

On his return to Vienna from the Hague Congress in September 
Freud was faced with the disagreeable tash of giving evidence be¬ 
fore the Commission that Nvas investigating these complaints about 
the treatment of war neuroses 'Hicy centered on Professor Wagner 
Jauregg the man who was ultimatdy responsible Freud said he in 
tended to be as friendly as possible to Wagner Jauregg since the Jat 
ter was not personally responsible for anything that had happened “ 

At the meeting on October 15 Professor Alexander Loffler, the 
Chairman of the Commission, presided All the Viennese neurologists 
and psychiatrists were present, and the press was also invited Freud 
first read aloud the Memorandum he had sent in eight months be¬ 
fore and then expounded his view's m a calm and objective fashion 
Wagner Jauregg maintained that all die patients with war neuroses 
were Simply malingerera and tfiat fie had fiad a far ncher expenence 
of tliem than Freud, to whom such patients never came Freud said 
he could agree with that opinion insofar as all neurotics were m a 
certain sense malingerers, but only unconsciously so, tliat was the 
essential difference in the two views He also agreed that it ivas diffi 
cult to apply psychoanalysis m sudi cases in war time—the multiple 
languages m the Austro-Hunganan Army were in themscUes an 
stacle-but be maintained that a knowledge of psychoanalytical 
pnnciples would have been more useful than the electncal therapy 
adopted He also pointed to the conflict bchNCcn a doctor’s duty to 
put his patient's interests always first and the demand of the mj> 
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taiy authonties that the doctor should be chiefly concerned with 
restonng patients to military duty This was followed by a sharp de¬ 
bate, with flie entire Commission siding violently against Freud In 
the course of it \ery hard things were said to the discredit of psycho¬ 
analysis, so once again Freud was no prophet in his own country 
Afterward he said the meeting had only confirmed his opinion of the 
insincerity and hatefulness of the Viennese psychiatrists 
Freud had always been personally friendly toward Wagner Jau 
regg since their student days, they addressed each other wath the in 
timate Du The letter of congralulabons Freud received from him on 
his Sixtieth birthday was an agreeable surpnse, since, as he frankly told 
his fnend, the violent attacks proceeding from Wagner's assistants 
had made him uncertain about the latter's personal attitude Freud 
wrote to him on his seventy fifth birthday m 1932, and also got the 
Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society to send him a warm letter m which 
he was addressed as the ‘'Weltmeister der Psychwtne'' (world master 
of psyctery) The two men also congratulated each other on their 
aghtieth birthdays, m 1936 and 1937 rcspecbvely 
Freud s fcendimess was by no means reciprocated One would 
have thought that he had been generous enough in his Memoran 
dum. more so than a stranger would have been, but Wagner Jauregg 
MS not satisfied When he wrote his autobiography, published post 
humously but written between 1928 and 1935, he not only acorsed 
limd of intolerance, but maintained that out of revenge for the 
asms ^aiuting from the Psychiatnc Clinic he instituted m the 
composed for the Commission a personal atUck on 

landiim as mentioned previously, this Memo- 

randum « now published, so that teaden c^n see for themselves on 

that, Wagner Jau 
been thorou^ly dis- 
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About tlis time Freud heard of the rumor that had been current 
m Amenca during the war, to the effect that the hard conditions in 
Vienna had dnvcn him to smcide •’ He said he could not regard it as 
a kind thought 

In July, 1920, Eitmgon got a Viennese sculptor, Paul K 3 nigs 
berger, to make a bust of Freud Freud ^vas badly o\cn\orked at the 
time, but he could refuse Eitmgon nothing Lil,e so many busy peo¬ 
ple he much disliked such “sittings * He felt like being annoyed with 
the sculptor, but instead he took a liking to him and tliought him 
very skillful ‘ So I ^vill sacnSce myself for postenty' “ He catamly 
could not have foreseen how prophetic this joke was to prove, since 
it was a copy of that bust that I gave later to the University of Vi 
enna where it was unveiled on Febniaiy ^ 19JJ Freud himself and 
his family were pleased at the result it gives the impression of a 
head of Brutus, with a rather overwhelming effect '* “ Tlic members 
of the Committee subsenbed to buy the onginal as a presentation 
gift on Freud s sivty fifth birthday, and Eitingon unveiled the finished 
product on the anniversary m the following year It then had to find a 
place m Freud s domicile as' a ghostly, threatening, bronze double 
of himself ’ But he complained he had been taken in “I really 
believed Eitmgon wanted it for himself, otherwise I should not have 
sat font last jear' 

On July 20, 1920, later than his usual date, Freud and his sister 
inlaw again went to Gaslem for the *‘cur^” his wife spending the 
time near Ischl with her eldest daughter who was m poor health 
After a month at Gastein Freud together ivilh his daughter Anna, 
went to Hamburg to visit his bereaved son in Ian, Max Halbcrstadt, 
and his tivo grandchildren Ettingon joined them there and they 
traveled togellier to the Congress at the Plague, reaching it on the 
morning of September 7 

As soon 3 S the uar we had begun specuhting about the 

feasibilitj of holding the next International Congress A neutral coun 
try seemed the obvious place, and Holland was preferable to Switzer 
land because of the complicated rcstnctions about traveling across 
Fnincc In the spnng of 1919 I hoped we might hold one that au 
tumn, but a little investigation of the conditions showed the un 
possibilit) of doing so Abraham had suggested that wc hold at leist 

a 'private Congress of the Committee members in eiUicr London or 

Constance In the followang winter Abraham kept raising objections 
against tlie plan of a Congress in Holland The fall in German 
and Austiun cunencj would mean that no Austnan, Gerrrun or 
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Hungarian analysts could attend, and that would reduce the Con¬ 
gress to a farce He was also eager to have Freud and others give 
a senes of public lectures after a Congress m Berlin for which he 
hoped This request led to some animated a^uments between the 
two men Freud gave details of how his short holiday was already al 
most fully occupied with work, so that he had only a week to rest 
before beginning the year's practice in Vienna, but Abraham obsb- 
nately insisted on his coming to Berlin, furthermore, that the Com 
mittee \vas there only to assist Freud, not gradually to replace him m 
the way Freud thought Finally there had to be a firm statement 
‘When you come to be 64 years old, with ten months behind you 
of such work, you will no longer regard a demand for an undisturbed 
pause in ones work as un)ushfiable stubbornness, and any effect on 
the Berlin medical circle will seem a matter of indifference in com- 
panson So leave me out I shall not lecture in Berlin either before or 
df er t t Congress You say that your arrangements have no 
^ cooperate That is just the attitude I am opposing 
n y tty, and you \vni see it will succeed Tomorrow or after tomor- 
tow you wni have to, so you had better begin today 

n ? 'vas as difficult for Viennese to 

till- “ ° ^ Holland, and that Abraham was undereshmaling 

prejudices of Anglo-Saxon members against visiting Germany 
The bitter feelings against Germany were, 
Stronger after the First World War 
he could uct ot all 
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Jdgersma and van Renterghem), ftree from Hungary (including 
Mdanie Hem), one from Poland and seven from Switzerland 
Among the fifty seven guests who also attended sverc Anna Freud, 
James Glover and John Rickman 
Freud gave a paper, entitled 'Supplements to the Theo7 of 
Dreams " He made three points One was the expansion of his svish 
fulfillment theoty to include those where the wish proceeded not 
from the pleasure seeking side of the unconscious, but from the self 
punishing tendencies of the conscience A more disturbing obscrva 
tion to subsume under his theo^ was the simple repetition in a 
dream of a traumatic expenence; this was one of the considerations 
that at that time was leading him to postulate a "repetition eompul 
Sion” in addition to the famthai pleasure pnnciple The third point 
was his rejection of vanous recent attempts to discern a ‘prospective 
tendency” in dreams, attempts which he maintained betokened a 
confusion between the manifest and latent content of dreams The 
paper was never published as such m German, only m English,** but 
Its contents were later incorporated m parts of Freud s writings 
Other outstanding papers were by Abraham Tvfanifestations of 
the Female Castration Complex,” ♦* and Ferenczi ' Further Develop¬ 
ment of an Active Therapy m Psjcho-Analysis ’ ** R6heim gave an 
astonishing extempore address in English on Australian totemism' 
Ferenczi wanted a rule made that no member should be elected 
anywhere until all the vanous Socicbes had been consulted, but it 
was easy to convince him of the iropraclibllity of the suggestion 
The Bnlish group of those attending the Congress entertained 
Freud and his daughter at a luncheon, and she pleased her father 
and us by making a graceful little speech in ve^ good English 
Tlie Congress closed ivitb a superb banquet which gave the starved 
Central Europeans the impression of having been transported into 
the I.and of Cockayne 

Freud and Ins daughter had arrived on the morning of September 
7 and stayed at the Hotel Paulez m Tlic Hague, Tlicy intended pay 
ing a Visit to England after the Congress, and I did my best to procure 
permits for them from the Bnbsh Consul in Rotterdam Freud re¬ 
ceived his, but his daughter's svas so delajed—possiblj because of the 
suspiaous circumstance of her having been in England at the 
outbreak of the war'-that thej bad to renounce the plan Instead 
van Emden and van Oplmijscn accompanied Uicm on a tour 
■Nearly tn-entj j-carj Jatrr P^iercs monoty crroncomly ascribed 
tins performance to Freud himself" 
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around Holland It was a complicated lour, and vanous forms of 
transport were used steamer, motor car, horse carnage, canoes, and 
even walking Freud had twice been in Holland before once when 
he brohe his journey on the way to England m September, 1908, 
and then when the famfly spent their summer holiday there in 
ipro He was therefore already famfliat with the main towns of 
Amsterdam. Haarlem. Leyden, Utrecht and The Hague, but now 
his expert guides escorted him through the lesser hnmvn parts of the 
rountry, including a voyage by canoe along tlie wateiways of Zee 
land The pair left Holland on September 28, hut separated in 
C^nahrach Anna went to spend some weelcs with her little or 
phaned nepheis-s m Hamburg, rvhile Freud proceeded via Berlin to 
Vienna, getting home on September 50 
It was in every way a successful Congress, with the happy reunion 
of wortra who had been for years out of mutual conUct Trend 
WTote afterward that "he was proud of the Congress,” “ and it was a 
cr 0 genm congratulation that it was the first occasion when 
TOy worhers from hostile countries had come together for scientific 
cooperation ® 
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device however, was not intended to abrogate the more personal cor¬ 
respondence, particnlarly mth Freud himself, which might still he 
desirable 

In October, 19J0, Freud, cheered hy the appearance of Amencan 
loyalties, ^vrote to his nephew offenog to wnte four articles for a 
good magazine m New York They would be of a popular nature, 
and he proposed that the first should bear the title of ‘TJon’t me 
Psychoanalysis in Polemics.”’® Bemays at once took up the suggeS' 
tion with Cosmopolitan Magazine They offered Freud $1,00000 for 
the first article, if that proved a success they would take further 
ones They countered Freud's suggestion of a topic by offering sev 
eral of their own, such as ‘The Wife's Mental Place in the Home," 
The Husband’s Mental Place in the Home," and so on Freud was 
outraged That the acceptance of articles by "an author of good es 
teem” should have to depend on the taste of the general public, 
and that his themes should be dictated for him, hurt his pnde or 
dignity "Had I taken into account the considerations that influence 
your editor from the beginning of my career I am sure I should 
not have become known at all in either Amenca or Europe”’’ He 
sent a stinging letter of refusal to Edw-ard Bemays, but I cannot hdp 
thinking that some of his indignation emanated from feeling a little 
ashamed himself at hanng descended from his usual standards by 
proposing to earn money through wnting popular articles It was the 
only time m his life that he contemplated doing such a thing 
A month later Bemays cabled to him that a group in New York 
would guarantee from $10,00000 if he would spend six months there 
treating patients m the morning and lecturing in the afternoons 
'Tlie reply cabled was simply “Not convenient,’ and it was followed 
by a long letter that ivas a masterpiece of business acumen Freud 
calculated in delafl bis expenses, which he uould have to pay him 
self, with the accruing income faxes, cfc, and conclude? that he 
would return to Vienna exhausted and poorer than when he started, 
the point about lectunng iji English was also decisive 
Later m 1920 Freuds financial situation began to show signs of 
rehabilitation By Nov ember be was already earning two thirds of his 
income before the war” He even b<^n to accumulate a httJe 
foreign currency For this purpose he got me that summer to open an 
account in my name m a Dutch bank to which he could remit 
some of the fees from foreign pabents Many people in Austru 
were adopting similar devices, and Freud was one of tlie icalisb im 
head was never in the clouds when it came to practical affairs. 
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Toward the end of the year a plan was set on foot to organi2e a 
jubflee volume to commemorate the twenty fifth anniversary of the 
publication of the Studies m Hysteria in 1895, from which the incep¬ 
tion of psychoanalysis was generally dated But Freud got to hear of 
it in time and squashed the ideahe was always averse to such 
formalities or anything resembling a ceremony 
About the same time Freud was very interested to hear of an ac¬ 
count Dr Chaim Weizmann had given me of the great interest in 
psychoanalysis in Palestine He had told me that immigrants from 
Gahcia arrived there with no clothes, but with copies of Dtis Kapitcd 
and Die Traumdeutung {The Interpretation of Dreams) under their 
arms 


The publishing house which was to play a large part m Freud's 
hfe from then on, the Intemationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, 
was founded in Vienna in the middle of January, 1919 It was m 
many ways a very successful undertaking though it gave us years of 
finanaal wor^^ and also caused personal diEculbes The Directors 
were Freud, Fcrenczi, von Freund and Rank In September I took 
the place of von Freund, who was slowly dying, and m 1921 Eitin 
gon a so ecame a Director It was the only occasion when I met 
the mournful expression of the 
e mm as he gazed at his successor Rank was installed as the 
Managing DirKtor, presenUy ^vilh Rcik as his assistant At the end 
f <0 w"* in the English De 
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would be some guarantee that bools pubhslicd b) such a VerUs. 
although inevitably varying in value, belonged to the corpus of 
ps)xhoanaI)tical literature, and could thus be distinguished from 
many other pubheabons masquerading under that name. 

Most of these aims were achiesed, though at considerable cost, 
both bnanaal and in much energy dnerted from scientific work 
Tlierc were occasions later on when I was not sure whether the 
effort we put into the scheme had been worth wliilc, but on balance 
perhaps it was In the brent) years of its existence the Verfag pub> 
Iished some hundred and fift) books, including five set senes and also 
Freuds Collected Works, besides maintaining fire psyxhoanalytical 
penodicals What started as its branch in England has also pub* 
hshed more than fifty rohtmes many of them being translations of 
the more raluable of the Vcrhrg books The outstanding difficulty 
throughout, howerer, was finance The Vcrlug was only sohentat rare 
moments, and recourse had constantly to be hid to pcnodical appeals 
for conlnTjutions from psyxhoanalysts thcmschcs, throughout Etcud 
accepted no royalties for hts books and also rank a good deal of his 
own money in the Ver/ag This garc me in particular a good deal of 
trouble, since analysts in nonCernun speaking countnes were not 
always easy to comnnee of the i-alue of the project A ensts, for ctam 
pie, arose soon after its inception, at the end of 19:0, when the 
parlous stale of our finances forced us to consider an offer from 
another Austrian firm to take o\xr the Verlag as a spccul department 
of their own Since my mam argument in appealing for subscnptions 
liad been the independent nature of the Verfag, the news llial it 
was to be commeraaltzcd made some subscribers feel that thc\ had 
not been treated fairly rorlunalcly for my peace of mind, Iiowcixr, 
the head of the other firm died at an appropnafe moment, and t?ie 
idea of amalgamation fell tlirough Tlic financul stnngcncs had 
the further effect of defeating one ob|Cct wx had m mind, namely 
of assisting penurious authors On (he contrary, wx were compelled lo 
ask them to pay some of the cost of prodwang their books, so they 
wore often worse off than rf they had approached a rommcrcul firm 
Stfll, weighing csxrytlirng, tbeVerhs must be counted as a landaWe 
undertaking To Ercud himjcJf it brought much aniictv, enormous 
personal labor, but profound salisfaction 
What M certain is that Uic Vetieg could not ham come into ewt 
cncc at all or sunivcd for a da', wiilioot the truly ar*0'iid’‘C ca 
pacify and cnc^, both cdtiorul and maiugerul. with which 
Rank threw himself into the task It was four yein bdo c he oxr get 
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away from Vienna on any sort of holiday, talcing wlh him even then 
a mass of matenal to deal with The five years in which Ranh con¬ 
tinued at this furious tempo must have been a factor in his subse 
quent mental breakdown 

One might ash whether in these circumstances Freud had been 
wise m embaihing on this arduous project on an amateur basis, since 
publishing IS without doubt a highly technical occupation He did 
so only berause at the outset he seemed assured of a very substantial 
rapital, which would have enabled him to employ the nccessaiy 
techniral help on any desired scale As we shall presenUy note, the 
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wamincd on tlic following daywlicn the tram left for Switzerland, so 
I hired a cab the next morning and drove over the Rhine bndge 
separating the two countnes At its boundary we could justly claim 
tliaf our hi^gc had been already examined and stamped This feat, 
Iiowc\xr, met with no reward, since in another )C3r or two the notes 
were hardlj worth the paper they were pnnfcd on Ranh had not 
allowed us to change them into the few English pounds that at first 
we could ha\c got for them, no one could beliesc at that time that 
a national currenej could cntirdy disappear 
The Bohhcvisl regime in Hungar), followed by the Roumanian oc 
cupation in August, 1919, made for the time being all efforts win to 
transfer any more of the mam body of tlic fund to Vienna The 
Red Terror there was followed by a WTiite Terror with a strong wave 
of anli-Scmitism that, as mentjoned previously, scnously affected 
rcrenca’s situation Neverthdess, bc^ Rank and von Freund con¬ 
tinued to struggle, and at the end of 1919 there seemed some slight 
prospect of saving at least some of the money from confiscation 
Tlie municipal aulhontics held that a charitable bequest should be 
devoted to local philanthropical purposes and that in any case the 
money should not leave the country Fcrenczi then suggested that 
half of it sliouM remain with the municipality and the other half be 
devoted to psjrhoanalj trcxl purposes, an institute, etc, in Budspat 
Before agreeing to this the Mayor asked the Professor of Mediane 
for a report on the scientific standing of psychoanalysis The one 
sent to him consisted, however, merely of a long quotation from one 
of Iloche's denunciatory outbursts,” which did not make things any 
caster Fcrcnczi was asked to send in a counter report, and he took 
Freud s advice on how' to proceed Freuds manly reply deserves to be 
quoted at lengtli 


"11 1930 

'DcarFnend 

"Prosit New Tear and may you, being so much younger than J, 
live to see some emergence from this sea of misery 
'I regret very much the impression I have that you did not get 
far With B< 5 dy and think he must be a cowardly and deceitful animal 
I believe one must deal with him in another and more peremptory 
fashion Vou seem to have behaved toward him like a bumble apph 
cant at Court to whom he denies the time to state his proposals, 
whereas j'ou could have dealt with him as a party with equal nghts 
Furtliermof^ your idea of getting support from a Hofrat stnkes me 
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as utterly mistaken, it is a good thing he refused your request 
So I suggest that instead of begging B again to grant you the 
favor of an audience you get Ldvy Bdla to send him a formal letter 
wntten in a firm decided style somewhat as follows 


"You, the penon to whom the donor has entrusted 
plenary powers, are in no doubt that the representatives of 
the aty have adopted an mimical negative atbtude toward 
the use of the fund which the donor intended and which 
had been approved by the former Mayor 

Unmistakable evidence of this was the obtaining of a 
vCTdict from someone without the slightest eiqiert knowledge 
that might guard him from common prejudices This atti 
tude on the part of the city is very regrettable, since an 
nstilute for fte treatment of impecunious nervous patients 
would have b^ an eminently humanitanan and saen 
firally v^ valuable undertaking which would place Buda 
pest ahead of other great centers 

Tf Budapest rejects this plan you wfll not press the 

M ad? sug 
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placed immediate]), and with 
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no furtlicr control or rcslnction, at your disposal as the 
donor’s representative for the fulfilment of his scienbfic 
aims If the representatives of the city do not accept this 
division and sharp separation )ou vvill have to make them 
responsible for the nullifying of the donor's humanitanan 
aims' 

So much for the letter You can make it ruder if you like, but m 
no case milder Reject decisively any idea of fnttenng away the 
money or any sort of compromise As an ultimatum you might 
(though unwfllrngly) agree to letting the city have three sevenths 
of the amount 

‘Your decisiveness will m the end male an impression Any fur 
ther reports’ or 'opinions’ are quite superfluous The premise of such 
an attitude on your part would be your agreeing to Toni's* onginal 
intention not being fully earned out That can’t be done in Budapest 
now Retain something through autonomy 
'Swift and eneigebc action on your part is indicated 

“Henlich 

"Ihr Freud' 

Sad to relate, this energetic action which so deserved success met 
wth none The obstruction of the anti-Semitic and anli psycholog 
ical forces was loo strong, and it was only after three years that a 
small amount of that valuable fiind was rescued It placed Freud 
and (he Verlag in an awkward position, since they had m the mean 
time undertaken rather extensive financial commitments Eitm 
gon, how ever, the ever-dcpendable stand by, saved the situation a few 
months later by inducing a sympathetic brother in law in New York 
to make to the Verlag the handsome donation of 55,00000 
From the banning there was present the obvious desrrabdity of 
extending our publishing actjvibes beyond the German language. A 
week after the Verlag was founded a publishing firm in Berne of 
fered to combine with it by issuing French translations of the viorks 
published m Vienna Even before ftah during the war, an Amencan, 
Samuel Tannenbaum, had suggested to rne that we start an Anglo- 
Amencan penodical devoted to psychoanalysis I vras unwilling to 
contemplate action of this sort independently of my Viennese col 
leagues, and begged him to postpone the idea until after the war 
Then, when the International Journal of Psycho-Arudysis was being 
planned, he claimed the right to share the editorial work with me. 

* Von Freund. 
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Naturally I \ranted a broader basis of an international order, and it 
then turned out that no Amencan analyst was willing to be associ 
ated with Tannenbaum He was understandably, though inevitably, 
offended at not being accepted as co-Edilor, and not long after 
svard joined Stekel and Herbert Sflberer in issuing a separate penodi 
cal entitled Eros Psyche which had a very short life 
When I met Rank in Switzerland in March, 1919, we concocted a 
plan that seemed most promising, though it had the defect of trying 
to kill too many birds with the same stone A branch of the Verhtg 
should be founded in London that would publish a penodical and 
English translations of the books appeanng m Vienna All our publi 
rations, however, would be pnnted in Austria, or rather in the new 
Czechoslovakia, where paper and labor were many times cheaper 
than in England So we should fulHll the capitalist s dream of pro¬ 
ducing m a cheap currency and selling m a dear one Tlie expected 
profits worfd of course be used to support the parent Verhrg, which 
was now being thrown on its own slender resources We were very 
plras^ with ourselves for devising such a biflliant scheme, one 
which two such good fnends as we were could not fail to put into 
operation harmoniously and successfully The final outcome of our 
mbhr* aim of providing the English speaking 

psychoanalytical literature, Lt hardly at 
no,It f ® aales This was a disap- 

Chks f ih V r" >aars was in the 

to rl: "■‘haat ‘ha English one’ " 

to WbmLh /““"‘"as were at that time not allowed 

I had a ’ ""passible restnctions, so 

tied tie P“hhsher by establishing what we 

ts of tutTt""' '’^“ho.Aualyhcal Press Its independence 
wath a shop in Wetouth Sire 1 1 “ began 

wase unotoinabir^ere 
undertaking liardk lasted a s 

($a8o«l) and cLcd the shot^eT' t 
Ps}clio-An3Ubcal I c International 

the fifiiclh volume Ihe^lhsTStri"* ^ ^""had ediUng 

of them Tserc Dnnf<*rl ■,% j olumcs appeared m 1921 Seven 

J 9 M tlie London Institutrcam^^'"^ 

tljc Ilosarlh Press -iTiri »i ^ satisfactory arrangement with 

smcc. publication has continued ever 
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Of the enormous labor of hanslahng Freud s ivories the chief mat 
ter that concerns us here is the constant detailed cooperation he 
himself afforded us We sent him question after question about slight 
ambiguities in his exposibons, and made vanous suggestions con 
ceming inner contradictions and the lila This process has conbnued 
ever since under James Strachey's able leadership, with the note 
worthy result that the English translation of Freud s worhs under the 
name of the Standard Edition will from an editonal point of view be 
considerably more trustworthy than any German version 
To help me m editing the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
the third and most important of our undertakings, I enlisted the 
names of Douglas Bzj’an and Flugel in England The delicate matter 
of choosing the American editors proved more complicated Legally 
speaking, the choice was the Director's, i e, Freud s Both of us be¬ 
gan by ivnting to Brill for his advic^ but could get no answer Then 
the Hague Congress in September, 1920, passed a resolution asking 
for the opinion of the New York Psychoanalytical Society This ivas 
erroneously construed there as giving the Society the choice, and 
difffcultics arose when they suggested names that seemed to us unde 
sirable Freud thought very highly of H W Fnnk, of New York, who 
was at the time studying psychoanalysis with him, and Fnnk also did 
some choosing After some tactful maneuvenng however, the final 
choice fell on the names of Brill, Fnnk and Clarence Obemdorf, the 
last of these continued m this posibon unbi his recent death (1954) 
Freud was for a bme dubious about including Bnll, because of the 
difficulty of getbng letters from him, but I gave my vote for him and 
Freud then consented 

An arrangement, one which illustrates the value of friendly co¬ 
operation, ivas made behveen the Journal and the Internationale 
Zeitschrift fur PsychoanaI)se, of which incidentally I was also co- 
Editor, whereby either could freely use any matenal, papers, renews 
and other communications published m the other The plan looked 
most promising and jet it was the ditEculhes arising in connection 
with the Journal that loosened the publishing bonds between London 
and Vienna Only three volumes were published in Austria After 
that we emplojed a London agent, Jonathan Cape, and finally the 
famous medical firm of Bsilhere, Tindall Sc Cox 
I had, of course at the outset communicated our plans to Brill, 
and he at once promised me his cordial support ” He made at the 
same bme the cunous suggesbon that we form an Anglo-Amenam 
Psycho-Analytical Associabon m contrast to the International Asso- 
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ciafaon, which was at that time essenbally German or at least Ger¬ 
man speaking Brill had been strongly pro-German m the early part of 
the war, but later events seemed to have over Americanized him Be 
ing among other things a good European as well as being always in 
temabonally minded, I frowned on the suggestion and heard nothing 
further of it 

Apart from that friendly letter there was a dead silence for a long 
time I should have liked to open the Journal with a paper from Brill, 
but repeated requests, including three cables, failed to ehat any re 
sponse Freud had not heard from him since the beginning of the 
war, and as time went on after it was over he became more and more 
concerned about him Then there was a sign of life "From Brill I 
got the translation of Leonardo, Wit, and Totem No letter " ^ In 
the meantime, however. Brill had nobly collected $1,00000 to help 
the "Verlag, and told Rank so It was no news to me when Freud 
wrote saying that “Brill is really all right" « 

He had not attended The Hague Congress in Septemher, 1020, but 
then caine the explanation of his prolonged sflence "I have re 
ceived a letter horn Bnll, a long, tender, crazy letter not mentioning 
a word atout the money but explaining away the mystery of his be 
havrour It was all lalousy, hurt sensibility and the lOie I rvfll do my 
haft f ° f evidently been going through a very 

u‘i *" '* bnd Forever afto 

Fr^d had' of translations 

S todeT'r , “ “T =■' =■" Brill 

wisely decided to leave such woil to others 

Frld ^ 

fell SO far short of wSf he rallv Sd°t“’ey always 
incTcdibU nrh iTi-»f 1 ^ topics were so 

vcylu e toe he F? 1 r'‘ expounded rn the 

cu^stl'jTf hu to .t w r ''teraryTorl., rn Ore ar 

ducc as much as he actually did managed to pro¬ 
work to which ^rft^A of 

"hich he would liaic w^hed'to 1^' importance those by 

such an irrclcsant wi^Ti v. ^ ^«nembered if he ever cherished 
>^cies-nnt wish, but ccrtamlj those which he considered to 
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be Ins most S'aluablc conbibubons to human knowledge They were 

(1) the saenth chapter of The Interpretatton of Dream (1900) « 

(2) the last chapter of Tofem rnitf Tdhoo (1913),“ and (3) the ^ 
saj on "Tlie Unconscious” m hw mctapsjchological senes (1915) ” 
Thej amount altogether to only 210 pagesl 

Bj 1916, m the middle of the war, Freud must base felt that he had 
given to the svoflcl all that tos in his power, so that little remained 
beyond living out what was left of life—indeed, only the two years 
that at that time he behesed ucre allotted to him In the amazing, 
and almost incredible, hurst of energy in the spnng of 1915 he had 
poured Ins deepest thought and his most far reaching ideas mto the 
theoretical senes of essays on mctapsychology, and in the followng 
year he Ind brought his years of Icctunng and exposition to an end 
by wtiling and publislimg the Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Anal 
ysis 

In the wntcr of 191&-19 the students of the Budapest University 
were petitioning for lectures on psychoanalysis to be given, and 
rerenca had hopes of being givxn an official posihon at it Freud 
supported this by wnting a paper for a Hunganan medical pcnodical 
cijbficti 'Should PsyclioAnalysis be boghtat the University? **h 7 o 
German vcnion of it has as yet appeared, but a Spanish translation 
was published m 1955’^ 

For the next couple of years there seemed to be nothing to look 
forward to, either m further development or in the spread of his 
doctnnes Then with the stimulation at the end of 1918 of the suc¬ 
cessful Budapest Congress, the foundation of the Verlag and the 
news corning rn from beyond the seas, Freud sspintr revived At 
the beginning of the New Year he bad told Fercnczi he was still quite 
held up with respect to scientific ideas* but only a couple of weeks 
later wc hear of some new ideas on the theme of masochism of the 
fnith of which he felt assured" In March there came a longer ac¬ 
count of tfic fermenting that w-as evidently going on m that spnng 
‘ I have )ust finished a paper, 26 pages long on the genesis of 
masochism, the title of whicli wQI be 'A Child is Being Beaten ’" I 
am b^mning a second one with the mystenous caption Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle'« I don't know whether it is the cold spnng 
or the vegetanan diet that has suddenly made me so productive' « 
Then, a fortnight later, he wrote ‘I am wnlmg the new essay on 
‘Beyond Uie Pleasure Pnnaple,’ and count on your understanding, 
•Wissenschaftlich noch vernageU" 
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whieh has never yet failed me Much of what I am saying in it is 
pretty obscure, and the reader must make what he can of it Some 
times one cannot do otherwise Stil! I hope you will find much in it 
that IS interesting " 

In a couple of months the fint draft was done,®* but he planned to 
rewrite it durmg his treatment at Bad Gastein*: In the meantime, 
however, he filled in his few spare hours before leaving by rewnting 
an old paper of his which he found in his drawer It was an in 
teresting one, enhded “The Uncanny," which he published in 
Imago toward the end of the year”® 

The progress dunng the holiday was slow, and he told me he could 
not get on because he felt too well" Evidently he was not satisfied 
with the effort, and he seems to have dropped it till the following 
summer In the interval he wrote one of his great case histones, the 
one on emale homosexuality”” This was finnhed m January, 1920, 
and published in March'”” in the Zeilschnfi 

Eitingon “I am now conecbng and com 
p etrag the Bejond the Pleasure Pnnciple,’ and find myself in a 
productive phase' ■«” On June .6 he gave an abstract of it before 
"eiirm'™"'' “> Ferenczi that 

aW P®«''™bly the part 

Imwnv f immortality of protoaoa He finished it before 

that ht'h “ 

the best f when his daughter Sophie was in 

*va if- .0! "Many people wilLhake Lr heads 

dered if d.rl ^ cunous request, and one might have won 
death havmt. h ° ^ man inner denial of his novel thoughts about 

t“ v^eTnnt'!;: ‘t -er losing his dangh 

hntTV inly two weeks aL 

XlEsrirts:?*■ -i 

ginning of December, 19x0'”” Freud Wd fT'" f 

milled conscience” » mer it ■”« ^ Eitingon he had an un 

nver So;Lttd^;t« 

soi'nThelistofmrr.v.t biography of Freud, did 

elusion of Wiltcls' "n, t° i""™® pnssage on this erroneous con 
-™nih.g„C^^“‘ “'““tnig to me I cer 
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tamly would have stressed the connection between the death of the 
daughter and the Concepts of the Hereafter m any analytic study 
on someone else Yet still it is wrong The Hereafter-* was written in 
J919, when my daughter was young and blooming she died m 1920 
In September of igig I left the manuscript of the little book with 
some fnends in Berlin* for their penisaJ, it lacked then only the part 
on mortality or immortality of the protozoa Probabihfy is not alwiiys 
the truth '** 

Incidentally, the child whose behavior played such a significant 
part m stimulating Freuds theory of the repetiboncompulsion was 
his eldest grandson, Ernst 

Freud uas right Many people including many analysts did shake 
their heads o\er the neiv ideas and are still doing so Consideration of 
them will be reserved for a later chapter 

The startling ideas Freud here put forward on the relation of life to 
death, with his introduction of the conception of the death in 
stincV were not only profoundly philosophic, but in the nature of 
things high]} speculative Freud himself put them forward as such 
and in a quite tentative fashion, though later he came to accept 
them entirely He had never wnlten anything of the sort in his life 
before, and this itself is a matter of the highest interest to any student 
of his personality He had, it is true, often admitted having a specula 
tive or even phantaslic side to his nature one which he had for many 
5'ears strenuously checked The restraint he had put on hiS imagma 
tion m his early neurological years had twice caused him to miss 
fame,**’ and it was the release of it under the encouragement of his 
fnend Fliess that had enabled him to apprehend the unknoivn in the 
years of his greatest discoveries Now be was suirendenng the old 
control and allomng his thoughts to soar to far distant regions 
What had happened? 

It IS interesting in this conneebon to recall a passage from a letter 
Freud ivrote to bis betrothed thirty seven years before when he was 
m his mid twenties ‘Philosophy, which I haie always pictured as 
my goal and refuge in my old age, gains every day m attraction, as 
do human affairs altogether or any cause to which I could gi\e my 
devobon at all costs, but the ftar of tfie supreme uncertainty of all 
political and local matters keeps me from that sphere 

“ I e Jensetts (des Luslpnnztfis) 

* Eibngon and Abraham 
^Not underlined in the original 
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I would correlate this remarkable and unexpected change in the 
mode of Freud’s working with two considerations As was expounded 
above, he felt he had contributed all in his power to stnctly scientihe 
knowledge, and after completing that mighty task had allowed his 
mind to he fallow for a couple of years or even resigned himself to 
having come to the final end of his labors This feeling, that he had 
fulfilled his task on earth, had done his duty with a completeness that 
would save him from any possible reproach, must have lifted a burden 
horn Freud s mind He was at last fre^ and need no longer restrain 
the Hight of his orvn personal thoughts 
Then, secondly, he had come closer than ever to the dread 
jA^mornenon of death There was the massacre of the terrible war m 

Ml'a dhht'y loved sons to be 

killed, and had been doubtful if he himself would survive its pnva 
rions He had been mcreasingly looking forward to the promised date 

LZr? of 

0 death ® ‘‘>>ould not forget that the theme 

Itmuai “ had always been a 

an^r aCi''^ w” “ f" hack as we know 

smM dlmirt ‘ T f “ hegmnmgs of it all to the 

The h« earliest infancy 

aSiITiL F m P^ohology and 
towXlar r *■= ““‘hunt cl pro- 

IntL affer' "■" Over L 

t ‘"'^''on of the latter: and whfle he 

thlrinoTf’ s "T "1“’ he had ,ust 

May he said thThf, J ^ it«» In 

and that, beinp < psychology v.as turning into a 

.t .n Castan -^lr''""”^"’ he intended writing 

■leepprobre;:.,,".?" .ma'T hred -’to reflect on thesf 

of thehoh 4 x h?;e„t .t rn r ? ®=P'<-hern. At Ae'end 

read he would take it uo aaam ” 'a c°^ Abraham and Eitingon to 
back from Berlin '*> In the N™. V “h^* Anna brought it 

the middle of Fcbmary had wnttenTnr' t™Titing it, and by 
■y nan wntten eight pages n. He then finished it 
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rapidly and sent it to the printers on Match 28,*^^ It was published 
at the beginning of August, J921A** 

In these first two years after the war, therefore, we see that Freud 
had hopefully resumed his active life, was full of new productive 
ideas and of practical plans for extending the knowledge of his work 
in the world at large. After this time thm^ never went so well with 
him again. Disappointments with fnends and temble phj^ical suf¬ 
fering were sorely to test his fortitude. 
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Disunion 

(1921-1926) 


there ww soMETnac IN freud’s attitude to the committee that 
nsccn IS cordiality toward its individual members, and it is im* 

x? following story is being un- 

folded More than individual fnendships Freud had come to treas 
discovenes and all that ensued from them He 
rotieh^ ^ enough to mahe them, but that did not necessarily 
valiiaW#- ™ ^ ^ he had been entrusted with a 

cvervHi ^ knowledge, and it was his function above 

®1 a conscienhous 

M 1 T"" Now Freud never 

the tiansm '“^t^bly he was deeply concerned with 

heits Donnir n conlmue the analogy—be called his 

li/dr°T^L “ ■" '9=9 Freed used to relate 

and theTtoTd rr^r ■‘’f ’ d-d F'”. 

through them u-as'c^ie a V" ranning 

aad of psjchoanal™ 

oated, since there is much closely asso- 

his nork in nsvehoan l 1° suppose that in his unconscious 

bo^y, 1 e a diL'^ We represented some product of his 

It nonla he ahad 

pendcnceonanymOTbaof thr^*’* ™'' P”'°"^’ 

to him, Fercnczi All traces of iFe one nearest 

good after the break mih Wilhel ° n ^‘'P™dcnce had vanished for 
Im riiess In the nature of thin^ his 
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attitude faw-ard us was more that of a fetlicr than of a colleague of 
our o\vn age He was mterested in our well being and in our family 
luc^ particularly our children, but he had no occasion to «iter into 
our intimacies except m the case of Ferenczi, who constantly de> 
manded personal help m Ins pnxatc difEcuIties 
It follows from these considerations that the preservation of har 
motiy in the Committee was to Freud a matter of prime concern, 
and that any difficulty that might anse betneen any tuo members 
made him anxious about its preservation How long could such har 
monj continue m a group composed of men of very different tem 
peraments, coming from 6ve different nationalities, who had only 
rare opportunities of coming together to exchange their vieivs and 
consolidate their friendship? Besides that fnendship there was of 
course the great common bond of devotion to a cause, the pursuit of 
psychoanalytical knowledge The most likely source of dissension 
v.ould be manifested m any faltenng m that pursuit, and so it turned 
out But, as IS often so, the signs of this were at first indirect and 
masqueraded under other guises 

Adherence to what psychoanalysis had revealed signifies the same 
as retaining one’s insight into the workings of the unconscious, and 
tlie ability to do so presupposes a high degree of mental stability My 
hope when founding the Committee naturally was that the six of us 
were suitably endowed for that purpose It turned out, alas, that only 
four of us wera Two of the members. Rank and Ferenczi, were not 
able to hold out to the end Runic m a dramatic hshion presently to 
be described, and Ferenczi more gradually toward the end of his life, 
developed psychotic manifestations that revealed themselves in, 
among other ways, a turning away from Freud and his doctnnes 
The seeds of a destructive psychosis, invisible for so long, at last ger 
mmated 

The bannony that had prevailed for some ten years was now to 
be disturbed, and seriously so The ewl ^nt of dissension arose, and 
by 1923 the Committee so important to Freuds peace of mind 
looked like disintegrating It did m fact cease functioning for a space 
of several months It is not surprising that this calamity caused 
Freud deep distress, especially as it coincided with the onset of what 
he knew to be a fatal affliction in his own body His philosophic 
powers of resignation which had already withstood so many blows 
from fate, came to the rescue and he bore it all witli his customary 
fortitude But he would not have been human had he failed to re> 
proach those of us whom he took to be responsible for what bad 
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happened The blame fell on Abraham and to a lesser extent myself 
t rra only after a lapse of a few years that the true source of the 
trouble be«me manifest namely, m the failing mental mtegration 
on the part of Rank and Ferenczi 

I"'®” "I '"“g was a gradually mounting 

tasion between Rank and myself over the business of publication 
^e mrcumstances of the time, and a certain meompatibnity in 
Mr temperaments, were responsible I had always been very fond of 
^nk and continued to be so up to the very time of the rupture We 

Fre^ in lom h 1°'™ " English 

idea of wliirl, Austrian currency had given us the 

.0 pmdu:^ trin^fet^ P^y h-‘Eomely 

all sounded so simple^Tw^S^!!^ “ 

thc\ i\eTe then tinUsA Jjowever, we did not know, and 

a Srrcncy fam however low 

pacew,,^!m;a;re:'Xo^^^ 

ducc in Austria Uian in Eneland Ttf P'®" 

crpcnence of a national ciirTm . ’’ad the 

sohaug into nothingness as T* !®"''y ^^E'^gvalue, but dis- 
Gcrnian, currenev did 0,.r •- “I™"’ soon afterward the 

brae We were also fordiff '"'t became a race against 

and against obstacle that s^ "°''-‘"g shams 

'n.agenen., mati“ a 

"ar that thee wee ind(4r^,t„m jl in Austria after the 

Paper and tj-pe had to be seoung<4 “"^‘'"'’5 

v we frequent and communiation, « 

sled heoicallj wuj, spnatingly slow Rank strog 

human fats in coping mt), accomplished supa 

"anrple, he had to buy hi! own^„ “ *'"S'= 

to be dapatched and am it rnakc up tlie parcels of books 

•‘r^n to'd on his sensitisc^nati'iic 

of nine tim o'I’m ausrf mfdr"t‘’’ '“'"P"«J by a tendency 
'■■•ence on don; thin” mtL T ^ oithe obsesise in 

an 1 npaticn-^c for s'ojnmcss !! 11 be the bet way, snlh 

of o'l cr jTOpV CO icemcd Ra,,l'' P'^'O^'"? the scnsibihlie 

'bulk on !.„ 
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almost maniacal fury m the aim of achieving and producing at all 
costs, so my occasional protests irritated him heyond measure He 
responded-or was it that he began 7 -by displaying toward me an 
overbearing and hectonng tone which I found extremely strange 
when coming from an old fnend This proceeded by degrees into an 
overruling or ignonng of decisions I had to male m the conduct of 
the Press which made cooperation difficult, to say the least What 
had aroused this harsh dictatorial, and hitherto unseen, vein m 
Ranh s nature I could not guess, it took a couple of years before it 
became plain that a maiuc phase of his cyclothymia was gradually 
intensifying 

I had known that Rank had suffered much in childhood from a 
strongly repressed hostility to his brother, and that this usually cov 
ered a similar attitude toward a father This was now being unloaded 
on to me, and my dominant concern was bow to protect Treud from 
the consequences f sensed, troly enough, how much harmony m 
the Committee meant to Freud, so I strove to conceal the Rank 
Jones difficulties from him My partner, however, was at his side and 
had not the same scruples He constantly poured into Freud s ears 
stones of how impossible f was as a colleague, and Freuds nafa\e 
scepticism commonly left him m the lurch m such personal situa 
tions I kept reassunng him that he should not trouble himself about 
us, that we hvo could surely arrange matters between ourselves, but 
as his opinion of me detenorated this outlet did not avail long 
For three years I lived with the fear lest Rank’s “brother hostility” 
regress to the de^er ‘father hostility," and I hoped against hope that 
this would not happen in Freuds lifetime My fear was unfortu 
nately justified, since at the end of that lime Rank openly expressed 
an ungovernable hosHlify against Freud, and I shall relate presently 
how Freud coped with tins totally unexpected blow It was in a man 
ner that throws a vivid light on his nobfe character, but also on the 
way in which personal influences could deflect his judgment 
The actual nature of the differences between Rank and m>’self are 
no longer of much interest, but since they greatly concerned Freud 
at that time a short descnplion of them seems necessary The back 
ground was the intense opposiUon to ps>choanalj^is with which I 
had to struggle in England The hatred felt in Germany in the war 
against England who had spofled her chances of victory was in 
creasmgly reciprocated After the Fust World War the strong dislike 
m England of cver>thing German w-as mcomparably stronger than it 
si-as after the Second World War, although one might haie thought it 
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was more justified on the latter occasion Our opponents exploited 
this to the full, and ps)choanalysis, with the stress it had to lay 
on the less seemly aspects of human nature, was vilified as a 
typical product of German decadence and general beastliness My 
protests that Freud was more Jewish than German had little ef 
enough that he wrote m German—^but it is understand 
able that I was eager not to emphasiae the German associabons of our 
worU It was bad enough that the Infernafional Journal had unavoid¬ 
ably to be pnnted in obviously foreign type, there being no English 
tspe availahle in Austria The foreign pnnteis, having no knowledge 
of English, interlarded the text with germanisms, which I was at 
^ins to eliminate This meant sendmg proofs more than once from 
\hcnna to London wath the considerable delay involved Despite all 
efforts the January number of the first volume did not make its ap- 

following m No¬ 
vember Then Rank, who at that timek-new very little English, took 

‘''c informing me I recofiect 

t tlie slm that broke the camel’s back was finding Mrs Riviere’s 

minn'’,™' list as Frau Riviere' So we had to 

the time tonect proofs there and save 

w^s^t V shop we started in London, 

matleis A ‘'“"a in December 19M, and that much improved 

Sm was ft 

SSt m vl ®, ’’'’P ■" a-® d®P^rt 

than cvcrbefo"^' "a' v,"!.'* her closer to psychoanalysis 

^ranuG^"'’ her future c 4 rlr 

opposition to ms course only part of the general 

with which 

don ’There were snv’ ""r f‘*'®“'®cly difficult ones for us in Lon 
manors were ascribed'^ analysts,”- and aff their misde 

rcvcned in stones of ra^ P^'hoanalysis The press 

so on MTicn an Amer,*^ Ptnmts who were then blackmailed, and 
patted, ft^"“ 

ai"plc of our perfidv and The T that again was an el- 

srat Uicm disdaimin- anv erm IT'” '0 publish a letter we 

^ b } ncction with hun Newspaper pbeards 

foIlowmgfd,«^^f'^J“' Puhtuhmg Company" published the 
paxhtvaua')it7\Vccai,l,„„fEr,y°°.hh' to cam £1,000 3 year 35 a 
f ori Cl at a Conner'*- postal lessons 
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Hared such news and shneked abonl the supposed dangers of psycho¬ 
analysis, and the Daily Graphic appointed a comnnllee of lawyers 
and doctors to inquire into our praclrccs, it published daily reports 
on their progress The Arehbishop of Canterbury appointed a Com 
mitlee to study the ethics of masturbation in response to a little book 
on the sub;ect wnlten by a clencal ei patient of mine, and I had an 
inter^ting lime giving evidence before it 
There was a clamor for some official bod}', particukrlj' the General 
Medical Council, to investigate our work The Royal College of 
Physicians were approached, but refused to act, a little later, bow 
ever, the British Medical Assooabon did so, wth results entirely 
favorable to us The Lord Mayor ordered a somevihat erobc auto¬ 
biography published by Kegan, Paul & Co to be burned by "the Com 
mon Hangman," and Sir Stanly Unwin narrowly escaped a police 
prosecubon for publishing the translahon of a book issued by the 
Verlag, A Young Girl $ Diary, which I had luckily refused to incorpo¬ 
rate in our Library Senes It was not all gnni, however, and some 
light relief was afforded by an Oxford undergraduate who, under the 
pseudonym of Professor Busch, allegedly an intimate colleague of 
Freuds, gave a nonsensical disquisibon m a lecture which appears 
to have deceived even the Collie Dons 
Then there were Amcncan pirates to cope with, a theme on 
which Rank and I assuredly saw eye to Qe TTiis meant endless cor 
respondence and interviews with laivyeis One medley from Freud's 
witings had been edited by somebody whose preface was nothing 
but a panegync of Adler and Jung The London publishers who 
had acquired the Bntish nghts wanted to compromise by accepting a 
monetary payment from the piratt^ but Freud stood firm, on my ad 
vic^ and insisted on the piracy being enUrely ivitlidrawm TIic 
Amencan editor then sought an injuncbon to prevent the Journal 
being admitted into the United Suies in revenge for a scathing ex 
pos^ I had wntten of the book, fate willed it, however, that he died 
a month later 

Although it svas not really his concern. Rank kept sending roe 
sharp cnticisms on the way I edited tbe/oumal He would e\cn reject 
a paper I sent him to print if he was not sabsfied with it Wial be 
specially objected to was what he caHcd 'transadantic rubbish ” and 
that svas the first sign of the conflict between Vienna and New 
York m which I was to spend the next hvcnty jean I had ssantrf 
die Journal to be not simply a duplicate of the German Zalscfmff, 
but to serve also as an opportunity for the budding analjxls in g 
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land and America to publish their contributions even if their first 
efforts were undeniably not of a classic nature Being eager to enlist 
American cooperation I would invite the then President of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Soaety to send a contribution to the Journal, 
and then when it proved to be mediocre it was impolihc to refuse it 
Freud also expressed dissatisfachon with the contents of the first two 
}cars of the Journal^ 

The troubles over the Journal, however, were mfld in comparison 
wlh those in connection with the translation of Freud's works, and 
here he was more directly concerned For a long time he was cun 
ousl} indifferent to this matter, and he was opposed to my "wast¬ 
ing my time ’ in even revising the translations tliat were being made 
in ngland Then when he observed the ambitious plans I was mak 
mg his attitude changed Always obsessed wth the idea that he had 
not long to hvc, he became very eager to see some of the prom 
IS \o um^ appear m hts lifetime and he got increasingly censonous 
Yreud fully accepted Rank’s view's that I was solely to 
^ delays m issuing the Journal, it 

y m ing interference Apart from the printing itself there 
difficulties m agreang about the arrangement of the 

h^M^n "l“Fi Collected Papers Freud 

elf, the translator and I all had different views on the 

ment 1 Tprf^ the views kept changing At one mo- 

TOPOT KanJ: that the order of the 

the pubhdi n ' '“t just hie that of 

tlleUhe ■' I had to po.nt out 

chrouLg,eel!“o «'e h"°d to'’3"‘’ 

tins simnTr ^ ° again It took months to get 

tl.= tansbt.„g sTorrjLh^^^L';":;' 

ated ptoHou rrnul^'^ Papers was also a comph 

WDik to clar T. r <• Ernst some years of legal 

give m the full coZ^ Stnehey's Standard Edition Freud would 

hmilcd period thn, -oi n ^ restore them to us for a 

Ameria. and so on All il "i “f them dunng his snsit to 

contracli w|i, publishers who difficulties m concluding 

in the fourteen son I had oauistomcd to such s-agancs 

aU-ais been cacclicnt and t t'™” Po™™' 'ddtions lud 

raicnt and Insd nesn been maned by any trace of 
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disagreement; over and again he had paid me the highest comp]i 
ments, both personally and m respect of my woA It was therefore a 
shock to 5 nd that his opinion of me had detenorated Early m 1922 
I was startled, and of course pained, to rreeive the following letter 
from him ** * 

“Dear Jones • 

I am sorry j’ou should still be suffering and as I felt rather ill my 
self these two wcehs I am full of sympathy for you 

"11)1$ last jear brought a disappointment not easy to bear I had to 
find out that you had less control of your moods and passions, were 
less consistent, sincere and reliable than I had a right to e^ect of 
you and than was required by your conspicuous position And ah 
though you had yourself proposed the Committee you did not refrain 
from endangering its intimacy by un)ust susceptiinhbes You hnow 
it is not my habit to suppress my true judgement m relations of 
fnendship and I am always prepared to run the nsk attaching to 
that behaviour 

"You ate quite nght m asbng that fnends should treat each other 
as unrelentingly as fote does, but just imagine how much more satis 
factory it is to a fnend to acknowledge, or praise or to admire the 
other man than to forgive him 

"Wishing for a complete restoration of faith and fnendship in 
1913 [sic] 

"affectionately yours 
"Freud ’ 

As Massinger said centuries ago, "No man’s a faithful judge in his 
own cause,’ and I must leave it to others to decide whether Freud was 
here presenting a true bill or giving an example of his suggestibility 
Tlie allusions to my "passions," which couM hardly have emanated 
from Rank, particularly puzzled me, especially as it was followed in 
later letters by mystenous aUusions to “adventures’ {which could 
only mean erohe ones) and how they distract one from work The 
explanation came months later Among the many patients I was 
sending to Freud m those years was a woman I had partly analyzed 
myself, so I sent Freud a short account of the case She had taken a 
couple of kindnesses I had shown her as proofs of personal affeebon 
on my part and, as I put it in my letter, it came to a declarabon of 
* Tluoughout this volume, an asterisk has been used to enable the reader 
to identify that conespondence which Freud wrote in English 
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love on her part Freud had misread this as meaning that it was my 
declarabon and even assumed I had sexual relations with he^ when 
she came to him for analysis he was pleased to find his mistale 
Presently Freud came to more concrete cntiasms of my behavior, 
and they were much easier to cope with The essential problem was 
the source of the inordinate delay in the publishing of Freud’s boob 
m English He became more and more impabent and doubted if he 
would live to see any of them Three months after the letter lust 
quoted he wrote 


‘DearJones * 

Another wheel in the machinery seems to be wrong and I imagine 
It IS your position m the middle of it and the ceremonial, that pre 
IW ’’“I""’ wery step of the process So 

fivp orrektur^ has to go to you and as there are three to 

the M. " ° ° correcting I understand why I get one sheet of 

finsbrnr/r '■« up to the 

biaaer thinas pamphlets (/enseifs and Mass ),• let alone 

alTon^ aS fr’' '^hy you want to do it 

Konekiur mahe it the i; 'i^^ “ glimpse of the last 

Others ' intermediate phases to 

to throw down part of™ ebuS 

too?nd °r" =>- ouia and mine 

^liouldci, aie as fouTa^tS 

•With best love to you, wife and children 
“affectionately yours 
“Freud' 

a mirthless laugh, shTOcd°Ii^^I^^''^'''' "’’nt novelists term 

letters I was constaulh * P'cud nescr saw the ovcibeanng 

" Assou s^Te 1 ' tT""® I" icply I said 

ten at the Loudon end, and Um u" 
dcfinilc suggestions Tlie n l '“F guileful for any 

pioo “L?,: vSu™',r 

ciShtccn months ago Not s.o,. \ P“f “ito force some 

• Proof ® ^lat two numbers of the Joumd 

• Croup p,,ohologr 
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ha^-e I seen any proofs crcept the last final 'pnnfang off- ones, and 
the same is true of all the Press bools, from the first to the ones now 
being pnnted HilJer, with occasuMial help from visitors has done all 
this on the spot Of course I could give up seeing even the final 
proofs and should like your opinion on the point I don’t think Rank 
would feel happy if he never saw a single proof of the Zeitschnft 
unless he had more trush\orthy workers under him than I ha\e. On 
tins matter of proofs, therefore, his information seems very outnaf 
date, and probably relates to the beginning of the Journal when there 
^vas no English person in Vienna and the pnnters were quite unused 
to the work At that period, it « true, Hiller and I had to see all the 
proofs in London, and when we omitted to do so the results were 
deplorahle But now, and for a long time, I do evactly what you 
suggest, rapidly look through the final proofs, the first I have seen, 
and return them on the day of their arrival 
“f have no love at all for detailed work of this sort, on the con 
trary, and have feared I hate been too eomplaming m expressing 
my strong desire to be relieved of routine work wherever possible 
What trouble I have got into is due rather to my depubng too 
much (j translations for the Journal) So you see my 
anxiety coincided with jout advice to tdieve myself of burdens and 
IS not at all, as Rank mistakenly thinks, the desire to keep control of 
details I had better wnte fully to him descnbmg the procedure 
of what happens from the reception of work to its appearance and 
ask him to suggest some modifications, of which I should be only 
too glad 

“ You know how sorry I am that your translations are not more 

advanced, but they constitute a good case in point You nghtly com¬ 
plain about tlie two brochures, Jenseils and the Massen^sychologie 
Well, judge from them I revised the tramlabon of the former a year 
ago and sent it to Vienna to be printed fast f/fay hince then f have 
had nothing to do with its exKtence except to receive fast Decern 
her the first two Bogen,' and to make repeated inqmnes about its 
fate So much for my interfering with details The only information 
I can get from Hiller dunng these eleven months is the repeated 
message that he has been held up for lack of type or of paper but that 
he hopes things will soon be better I am quite helpless except to 
keep rvnting to him and to Rank about it Similarly with the hfassen 
psychologic I finished the revision last August and Strach^ took it 
with him to Vienna This week I get the first of the proofs 
* Folios 
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I am sorry to trouble }ou at such length, but the matter concerns 
us all, and I wanted to put the true situation before you since you 
have been so good as to take deep interest in it all You know that it 
IS essentially for you tfiat are all working, which is why your in 
spirabon and approval mean so much to us all If I can produce a 
Collected Edition of your works m my lifetime and leave the Journal 
on a soundly organised basis I shall feel that my life has been 
worth living, though I hope to do more for psychoanalysis even than 
that 

This matterHDffect reply brought a postcard 'Thank you so 
much for your kind letter Afraid I am growmg old and moody You 
spared me all cnticism ” * In the next letter he wrote “This letter I 
might have wntten you some weeks before, but Also I had 
cleared my mind by that card which confessed my being wrong on 
your account My first suspicion that the fault lay with you I 
had to take back and to apologise to you Now I am getting 
sick of this translation busmess I was deeply sbrred by your saying 
you considered the hanging out of my English booU as one 
Of toe foremost tasks of your work and hope you wfil see this m the 
Ifn "" V ®^g§«^tion produced by some sudden impulse, 
*5 '“re re ara i-ghei and lose sigit of my 

re ilm-H ® Ireow I always mtend 

"’“Sh the> conhnued from bme to 
1^00^0* r ““ woisenmg 

bon aLr Intemabonal Assom 

amZcinm^f ''"ce Rank mteifercd with the 

w-as faiEdv “f > 9 « for which Ahiaham 

Sccrctair of fh^t^l when Abraham had become 

cift^ofm W Associabon, Rani, svathont letbng 

re% Socebes on matters that 

re Ranh 

letter to both of m n'e"'’ Fseod composed a personal 

>cnion* Wo both of course disputed Freud s 

cas on of the lasUmrable “ 

after the Berlin Congress at the “““‘'"S ^eld, immediately 
^ogress at the end of September, igea HHlct 



reused to mrk ony longer mlh Rani, and had resigned, he finally 
Wt h'lcnna m March, 1903 W.lhont an Enghsh representative 
UiCTC it w-as out of tlie question to continue on the old lines, and 
after trying >-anous compromises it \nt ultimately agreed that the 
Press should, with the support of the Institute of Psycho-Analysis that 
u-as just then being founded m London, lead an independent ex 
islencc Freud did not IhinV it possible for us to survive for more 
than a jear, nhich wus one reason svhy he withdrew the Amencan 
sales of Ills booVs from us, but we conquered all difficulties, as the 
continued success of the Intemattonal Journal and the Intmwfionaf 
Psycho-Anal} heal Library Senes bear witness 
I had hoped that the separabon m our business relations would 
lead to a detente on the personal sid^ but I was surpnsed to find that 
Ranh’s bostilit) to me became increasingly manifest niis came to 
a head at the Iasi Committee meeting we ncr held together, toivard 
the end of August, 1923 Fcrcnczi and Rani had spent the previous 
month together at KJobenstem in the Tyro?, where they worled to¬ 
gether finishing 1 booV, The Dciclopment of Ps)choand)Sis,^^ on 
W'hich they had been engaged for a couple of jears Freud had com 
inentcd a year before on this literary cooperation of the hio men 
that it was ler) promising for the /ulurc,” cients were to show that 
‘ sinister’ would have liccn a more appropriate tenn 
W'c all met at San Cnstoforo, on Lahe Caldanozzo in the 


Dolomites, so as to be near Freud who was spending his holiday at 
Lanrone, 2,000 feet higher This was four months after Freud s first 
operation for cancer, and two months before the more radical one 
that was to follow At the lime neither Freud nor anyone else had 
been told of the malignant nature of the disease, with the sole ex 
ccption of Ranh who had heard of it from the medical attendants 
Freud always maintained later that tins news had had a fateful effect 
on Ran?<, who was entirely dependent on him for a Jiving and that 
it had stimulated Rank to stake out on an independent path The 
chronology, however, shows tint this could only have been a partial 
determining factor in the development of Rank's ideas and behavior 
Freud had proposed that wc should tiy the expenment of meeting 
together to learn to achieve harmony wjtliout liim if we succeeded 
he would be pleased to greet us afterward It appears that I had made 
some critical remarks about Rank-I cannot remember now to 
whom—and he at once brought up this unfaendlincss on my part I 
apologized for having hurt his feehngs, but he refused to accept this 
and demanded that I be expelled from the Committee This the ofh 
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ers naturally would not allow, Abraham m particular defending 
me, but there was a very painful scene with Rank in uncontrollable 
anger and myself m a puzzled sflence 
Although harmony had not been restored, Freud agreed to receive 
us, and I shall never forget the kindly forbearance with which he 
made every effort to bring about some degree of reconciliation 
After that painful event I fade out of the Rank picture and my 
place as a "disturber of the peace" is taken by Abraham Ferenczi 
and Rank published The Development of Psychoanalysis toward the 
Md of that year, 1923 This remarkable book, which was to play a 
^ story, appeared suddenly without anyone else 
m the Comrnittee except Freud knowing about it, and that alone sur 
pnsed the other members of the Committee, who could not help re 
gar ng it as an inauspicious circumstance so much at variance with 
our customs and, indeed, mutual promises It was a valuable book 
^ bnlhant account of many aspects of psjcho- 
analybc kchmque but it had .ncom^tent and adkontrad.ctoiy pas 
^ “ somded a strange note as if heralding a completely new 

Ficud hill ? T j ° “"“"SCious impulses in action 

rZale behr l’'“d had stressed the 
n^fe ona IT T P^P^^'^^ =”»'yhe aim of reviv 

Z monrfr T aT ‘"’P-hes of chfldhood niis booh 

TId She o( i T ==hng.,nt tendency 

seven yaTince f™=r a,t.t„de and technique Actually m the 
h^TeeW “T P’P” advanced further in 

'i.hon?pTetataa .T r. "”ShTe sufficient 

"US rommTT If I ' T"’"”’ ■" 'hfldhood To me thus 

Mun,TS,„“ cnllLTh 

by discussions of currZi? ^ replacing analysis of childhood 

olrcaeliorTtuT * T T =""h.t.ous 

"hen I openedT™ "f ‘ ‘h^ «="S= I hinted at this 

later Freud also had tins d" ' '""^hniclc Congress four months 
=PPl> .0 the aut,™ T:hetll*”“f ’’I 
lady Abraham and Rado nm- i V'‘ B«hn, particu 

''■as to justify thcir fears ^ "^PP> on this point, and time 
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Freud had read the book before it was published and had made a 
number of suggestions, to whidi perhaps may be ascnbed many of 
Its ments » He told Perenczj later that he had at first been captured 
by It, especially because of the stress it laid on the advance m tech 
nique he had himself been making But that as time went on he had 
come to think less and less of the book He found it "not honest ’’ 
Concealed behind it were Rank’s ideas about birth trauma and Ferenc- 
zis technical method of ‘achvily/’ both of which were aimed at 
shortening an analysis, and yet neither of these was mentioned in the 
book He had told Rank and Ferenczi that the paths opened here 
promised to be suitable for "commercial tiavdcR,” * but a warning 
should be enough to present this abuse 
On January 2, 1924, Ferenczi read a paper from the book 
before the Vienna Society in Freud s presence When he asked for 
Freud s opinion on it later Freud wrote him that it had left a curious 
impression on the audience, since Ferenczi did not touch on tlie mam 
theme of the book—the tendency to Jive out memones instead of 
recalling them—and had dealt only widi his new technique of "ac* 
tive therapy," which Freud guessed was being stressed in opposition 
to Rank’s birth theory Freud also made a mOd remark m this letter 
that he did not entirely agree with all that the bool contained ” 
Ferenczi in a letter ten pages long said he had been "shattered by 
this remark, and excitedly protested that he could never dream of 
depatbng by a hairs breadth from Freud's teaching Tins overem 
phasis did not arouse the slightest sii^icion in Freud, but be disap¬ 
proved of Uie unsnentific atbtude it implied In his answer he wrote 
"As for your endeavor to remain completely m agreement with me, 

I treasure it as an expression of your fnendship, but find this aim 
neither necessary nor easily attainable I Jaiow tliat I am not I'cry ac¬ 
cessible and find it bard to assimdate alien thoughts that do not 
quite he m my path It tahes quite a time before J can form a juife 
ment about them, so that in tlie interval I have to suspend judgment 
If jou were to wait so long each time llicrc would be an end of your 
productivity So that won’t do at all Tliat you or Rank should m 
your independent flights e\er leave the ground ‘ of psychoanalysis 
seems to me out of the quesbon \Vliy shouldn't you therefore have 
the right to try if things won’t worl m soother nay from that J had 
thought? If you go astray m so doing you wfil find that out jouncU 


* flandlun^TCjsende 
*Boden 
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some time or other, or I will take the liberty of pombng it out to 
you as soon as I am myself sure about it' 

This whole matter was greatly complicated by the appearance about 
the same time, December, 1923, of a far more disturbing book by 
Rank entitled The Truuma of Birth « Neither Freud nor Ferenczi 
had read this beforehand, though they knew Rank was wnhng it, and 
It came as a great surprise to the rest of us Freud had long thought 
Painful expenence of bang bom, when suffocation inevita 
y rings the infant into mortal peril, was a prototype of all later 
attacks of fear Rank, now applying the word "trauma ’ to this event, 
maintained that the rest of life consisted of complicated endeavors to 
surmount or undo it, madentally, it was the failure of this endeavor 
at ^vas responsible for neurosis The book, badly and obscurely 
composed, was wntten in a hyperbolical vein more suitable for the 
announc^ent of a new religious gospel It accorded with the hypo- 
manic p ase rough which Rank was then passing No data were 

^00^ consisted of ex 

ClinililluTrii^^'^j^i!" philosophy and religion 

of thp rUU f ° niental conflicts concerned the relation 

svith the faih° * that what might appear to be conflicts 

h~ nT ' tut a mask for 

fofe. sbrnd?^""" ^neernmg birth Psychoanalytic treatment, there 
pelhnE the n concentrating from the outset m com 

0 teh ■" s.tual.on the dt=ma 

that in Match inio n g^mated slowly It stayed in my mind 
Swatzerland he'h ^ ^ ^ tis pregnant wife m 

men wctc o( no / “ "™ail.mg m a dismal tone that 

cunom^ptTefom 'h V " '9-- he had read a 

married partners thev h Society on the relation between 

those betwcc!!moth 7 ’ a ''seated m essence 

a paper that attracted alternately) =» It was 

tam^t uTcd =■' "■' had on a few 

!«. a dale before which he l”d'’lo'’F"tf “ n™ 
this in cvcij case without creem ^".7 

of an analjau It gave him th^dl'tw’ ‘he length 

one gigantic livinpoui' fTTw analjsis should consist m 

the form of re birtli *^^Ponciicc, and before long this assumed 
'Angif 
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Rank told Treud of his theoretical ideas, not the practical clinical 
ones, m the summer of 1922, and Freud repeated them to Ferenczi 
on tlic occasion of the Berlin Congress m September, 1922 When 
he heard them from Rank his first remark was “Anyone else would 
ha\e used such a discovery to mate himself independent ” It looked 
like an uncanny prevision—although, if so, a completely uncon 
scious one—of what actually happened three years later His com 
menl to Ferenczi was “I don’t know whether 66 or per cent of 
it IS Iru^ hut in any case it is the most important progress since the 
discover) of psychoanalysis”** 

Freud s varying responses to Rank’s theory throw an interesting 
light on his personaht), so I propose to relate them in some detaH 
The initial one was of mistrust,** and four months after the book 
appeared he said that his first shock of alarm—lest the whole of his 
life’s work on the etiology of the neuroses be dissolved by the im¬ 
portance attached to the trauma of birth—had not enbrely van 
jshed ** Very soon, however, this gave way to the pleasure he felt that 
Rank had made a discovery of fundamental importance, and his in 
tcrest turned to the problem of how it v^-as to be woven into the 
previous fabne of psychoanalysis Nevertheless, as bme went on, 
probably infiuenccd by the criticisms coming from Berlin, which 
voiced the very misgivings he was trying to stifle, he became more 
and more doubtful about the value of RaaVs work This oscillation, 
with at times his contradictory comments on the theory, naturally 
made it hard for others to know what was really his opinion It is 
plain now that tlie part of his response that calls for explanation was 
the exaggerated praise he bestowed m certain moods, and this has a 
bearing on his curious reaction to the criticisms that kept coming 
in 

At Chnsbnas, 2923, Sachs was in Vienna and Freud expressed to 
Ann i!ie doubts he felt about RanVs theory Sachs wrote this to Bsi 
lin, where it reinforced the critical attitude already prevaiJing there^ 
Then Freud heard from Eitmgon about what he called the “storm” 
in Berlin, and he felt he should do something to assuage it He there¬ 
fore dictated the following circular letter to all members of the Com 
mittee 

.•Wien “iSFebruar 1934 

“Liebe Treunde, 

‘ I have heard from various sides, not without some astonishment, 
that the recent publications of oar Fetencu and Rank-I refer to 
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their joint wort and that on birth trauma—have evoted considerable 
disagreeable and agitated discussion ’ One of our friends* has begged 
me to ventilate among ourselves the as jet undetermined matter, in 
which he perceives a germ of dissension When I accede to this 
request please do not think I am obtruding I should myself prefer 
to keep as much as possible in the background and let each of you 
follow his own Vr'aj 

“Whm Sachs was here recenUy I exchanged some comments on 
the birth trauma with him, hence perhaps the impression that I dis- 
COT an antagonistic tendency in the publicabon of that work or 
that I absolutely disagree with its contents I should have thought, 
owwer, t at the very circumstance of my accepting the dedicabon 
should invalidate this idea 


matter is this neither the harmony among us nor 
fto respect jou have often shown me should hinder any of you in the 
a dir^^T'"',°' prodnctnrty I do not espeet jou to work in 
observatmm ” a accords with your 

00^ , >” all scientific details 

diSr^T 1 among half a dozen men 

Cditiof fo >a not oven desirable The sole 

^nte Z “ ‘hat none of us 
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attaching to this departure from our 'classical technique/ as 
prenczi called it m Vienna, but that doesn’t mean that they cannot 
be avoided Insofar as it is a question of technique, of whether for 
practical purposes we could cany out our work m another way, I 
find the expenment of the two authors entirely justified We shall see 
what comes of it In any event we must guard against condemning 
at the outset such an undertaking as heretical All the same, we need 
not suppress certain misgivings Fcrenczis 'active theiap/ is a nshy 
temptation for ambitious beginners, and there is hardly any way of 
preventing them from making such expenments Nor wll I conceal 
another impression or prejudice I have In my recent illness I 
learned that a sha\ed beard takes set weeks to grow again Three 
months have passed since roy last operation, and I am still suffenng 
from the changes in the scar tissue So I find it hard to believe that 
m only a slightly longer tim^ four to five months, one can penetrate 
to the deepest lajcrs of the unconscious and bnng about lasting 
changes in the mind Naturally, however, I shall bow to expcnence 
Personally I shall continue to make 'classical' analyses, since m the 
first places I scarcely take any patients, only pupils for ivhom it is 
important that lliey live through as many as possible of their inner 
processes—one cannot deal ivjth tiainmg analyses in quite the 
same way as therapeutic analyses—and, in the second place, I am of 
the opinion that we still have very mudi to invesbgate and cannot 
yet, as is necessary with shortened analyses, rely solely on our prem 
ises 

“Now for the second, and incomparably more interesting, book, 
the Birth Trauma by Rank I do not hesitate to say that I regard 
this work as highly significant, that it has given me much to think 
about, and that I have not yet come to a definitive judgment about 
iL We have long been familiar with womb phantasies and recog 
nized their importance, but m the prominence Rank has given them 
they achieve a far higher significance and reveal m a flash the bio¬ 
logical background of the Oedipus complex To repeat it m my own 
language some instinct must be associated with the birth trauma 
which aims at restoring the previous existence One might call it 
the instinctual need for happiness.* understanding there that the con 
cept ‘happmsss’ is mosQy used m an erotic sense Rank now goes 
further than psychopathology and shows how men alter the outer 
world m the service of this instinct, whereas neurotics save themselves 
this trouble by taking the short cut of phantasymg a return to the 
' Cluckstneb 
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womb If one adds to Rank’s conception the one of Fcrenczi, that a 
man can be represented by his genital, then for the first time we get 
a denvation of the normal sexual instinct which falls into place with 
out conception of the world 

'‘Now comes the point where I find the difficulhes begin Obsta 
evohe anxiety, the bamers against incest, are opposed to 
e p antastic return to the womb now where do these come from? 
Then representative is evidcnUy the father, reality, the authonty 
which does not permit incest Why have these set up the barrier 
against incest? My explanation was an historical and social one, 
p y ogenebc I denved the bamer against incest from the pnmordial 
istoiy of the human family, and thus saw in the actual father the 
rea o stace, which erects the bamer against incest anew Here 
n iv^« rom me He refuses to consider the phylogenesis, 
simply 0 repetition of the 
bv tbT ^ ' > 50 that the neurohe repression is inherently checked 

for it BasicTlI tt, to Rank he is only a pretext 
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about several sections of their content, tool: forward to a clanHca 
hon from further reflection and capenence, and would recommend 
all analjats not to form too qmcUy a ludjment, least of all a disap- 
proving one, about the questions that have been stirred 

‘Forgive my discursiveness Perhaps it will keep you from pro¬ 
voking me to express opinions over matters which you can just as 
well judge for yourselves 

“Freud ’ 

This perhaps over tolerant letter failed to allay Abraham’s misgiv 
mgs He did not like to reply in a circular letter lest it imtatc the 
two people concerned, so he wrote a pnvate letter to Freud saying 
that he saw signs of a fateful development which concerned vital 
questions of psychoanalysis TTiey compelled him to issue a warning 
to Freud, and he said that hnding himself robbed of his customary 
optimism was a measure of his pertutbabon ** Freud asked him to 
specify the danger he saw threatening, since he himself could see 
none He added “I should be sorry to bdieve that your fraternity 
will collapse as soon as I die, but I am egotisbc enough to want to 
prevent that as long as I am sbU here " ** Abraham then composed 
what must have been a very difBcult letter for him to send, 
particularly since he knew Freud to be m a state of great physical 
irusery as the result of his recent radical operabon Encouraged on 
hearing that Freud was open to listen to cnbcism, even of his near 
friends, he said outright that he saw in the two books in question 
signs of a saentiBc regression which closely resembled that of /uog’s 
twelve years before The only hope lay m a frank discussion among 
the Committee members before the next Congress (m April) 

Sachs was more sympathebc to Rank's iimovabon than Abraham, 
but he put his finger on a fatal weakness in Rank’s exposition of it 
“The trauma of birth can be proved from ethnological material, and 
from the psychology of religion as little as can the Oedipus complex 
The interpretation of dreams and the theory of neuroses arc the pre¬ 
supposition without which Totem and Taboo would not be thinkable 
Without such a basis the whole exposition remains not a proof, but 
an analogy . So the book can only be called a torso ’ « ‘ f will 
support With my whole heart jour endeavors to achieve an accom 
modation and a mutual adherence for both material and penonaJ rea 
sons I have tned, wth some success, to soften Abraham’s opinion, 
but Rank and Ferenczi will also have to show themselves more 
amenable to his cnticisms ” But he was by no means an apostle of 
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“appeasement” A few days later he answered a letter of Freud’s 
TTiere is one point where I do not entirely agree with you It is this 
If a tendency were to develop (I am almost eertam that the Rant 
Ferenczi will not prove to he of this order) which neglected our 
causal psychological point of view, which at the same time gave up 
our previous technique, replaang it by explaining the trauma of 
birth to the pahent with an outside limit of a few months of treat 
ment, then I should feel sure that to cooperate with such a tend 
rai 7 would be ,ust as htUe fmitful as that with the Jungian or 

Adlenan school ^ ° 
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often welcomed ongmal ideas, even when they differed from his mvn 
as nc shall see prcscnllj, they stimulated Ins interest Here is one 
instance out of manj He gave later as the reason why he had at the 
beginning o\crcstimated the importance of Ranks own views the 
fact that, as he said, "I was so delighted that he had mounted to a 
thoroughly ongmal achicrcmcnt m the analytical field that I was 
prepared to make the friendliest judgment about it Naturally that did 
not mean that I had given up the right to acquire an opinion of it 
through mv own cicpenence, one independent of tliat attitude " ” 

Treud had cwdenlly not redoned with the reactions of the two 
authors Two djj-s after svnting to Abraham he, not very wisely, fold 
Rank of Abraham’s suspicions and his analogy wth Jung, and Rank 
of course passed on the news to Ferenczi It is hard to say which 
of tlie two got angrier Fcrcnat ttTOte denouncing the "limitless 
ambition and jealousy that lay behind Abraham’s 'mask of po* 
liteness," declared that bj his action he had scaled the fate of the 
Committee, and claimed that he bad forfeited the nght to be elected 
President of tlic International Association whicli it had been ar 
ranged would take place at the coming Congress The fat was fairly 
m the fire 

Freud reproved Fcrenczi about this re^mergence of his ‘‘brother 
complex," which he had hoped was done with As to the presidency 
he would play no part in the matter, but leave it to us to decide 
among ourselves He remarked, however, that it would be a painful 
slight to Abraham to deny it to him, ‘in spite of the ]vTong he has 
done/' after it had long been undentood that he, being the Secretary, 
w^s the next to succeed me” 

Freud bad been too optimistic m supposing that the four of us, 
Abraham, Ferenczi, Rank and myself, would find it easy to thrash 
matters out calmly, and he was evidently badly shaken by the tunnoil 
fie had unwittingly provoked Uc hastened to assure Ferenczi of his 
absolute confidence m Ins and Rank’s loyalty, adding ‘It would be 
sad if one could find oneself deceived after living together for fifteen 
to seventeen years' But he could not conceal his distress at what 
had happened ‘ I do not doubt that the other members of the 
former Committee feel consideratcness and good will toward me, and 
yet It has come to pass that I shall be left in the lurdi just when I 
have become an invalid with dimmished powers of working and m 
an enfeebled frame of mmd which turns away from any increased 
burden and no longer feel equal to any carfcing care / am not trymg 
to move you by this complaint to any step to retain the os 
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"appeasement’ A few days later he answered a letter of Freud’s 
‘There is one point where I do not entirely agree with you It is this 
If a tendency were to develop (I am almost certain that the Rank 
erenczi will not prove to be of this order) which neglected our 
causal psychological point of view, which at the same time gave up 
our previous technique, replacmg it by explaining the trauma of 
birth to the pahent with an outside limit of a few months of treat 
ment, then I should feel sure that to cooperate with such a tend 
rai7 would be ,ust as little ftuitful as that with the Jungian or 
Adlenan school” *8 ' ° 
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Committee meeting that had been arranged for the day before the 
Congrws did not taVe place In fact, ten days before that Ranh sent us 
a circular letter in Avhich he announced the dissolution of the Com¬ 
mittee, a decision m which Ferenczi had angnly and Freud sorrow 
fully acquiesced So, though fortunately only for the time being, 
were buncd Freuds and cur hopes 

Neither the indefahgable Abraham nor myself, however, were con 
tent to leave matters in that state Together we taclded Ferenczi at 
the first opportunity dunng the Congress, and Ahraham quite {nnldy 
told him he was starting on a path that would take him away from 
pS}choanaIj’sis altogether His manner was so absolutely sincere and 
impersonal that Fcrenczi could only respond with a smile and pro¬ 
tests such as ‘Tou can't really mean that ” A calm and increasingly 
amicable conversation followed Presently Sachs joined us, and a 
fair degree of harmony was restored It could then be said that five of 
the SIX members of the Committee were once more in a working 
comradeship 

Rank, however, proved quite inaccessible, and he left the Con¬ 
gress on the second day for his jouroey to Amenca He told Freud 
later that he had left the Congress humedly before the Business 
Meeting because he could not bear to witness Abraham being made 
President** At tlie banquet the evening before, Edward Hitsch 
mann, in one of /us witty after-dinner speeches, aposfrophi2ed him as 
the author of ‘The Myth of the Trauma of Birth," a play on the 
title of Rank’s best known book The Myth of the Birth of the Hero 
Freud's fears about an acnmonious rupture at the Congress proved to 
be unfounded In the symposium at which the topic ol birth trauma 
had to be mentioned the three Berlin analysts who conducted it 
spoke with restraint and objectivity We could all be pleased with 
the success of the Congress, m spite of the unfavorable auspices un 
{Let which it was held 

When It came to the point it was Ferenczi himself who proposed 
Abraham’s election to the presidency When wnting to congratulate 
Abraham on his neiv position, Freud said 'In the judgment on the 
facts I am very near your point of view, or rather I keep approach 
ing it more and more, but in the matter of personalities I still cannot 
side with you I am convinced of the correctness of yoar behavior, 
but nevertheless think you should have done things diffeiently 
His affection for Abraham had fuUy returned In the next letter he 
called him his ' rock of bronze" and explained his former mood To 
avoid being cross with me yoa have to feel yourself (intensiv y) 
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Committee. I know; gone is gone, and lost is lost.“ I have survh'cd 
the Committee that was to have been my successor. Perhaps I shall 
survive the International Association. It is to be hop^ that psycho- 
analj’sis will survive me. But it all gives a somber end to one’s 
life.’'^ 

In this mood of resigned despair Freud even turned against the 
faithful Abraham whom he no%' blamed for all the trouble just as in 
the old days a ruler would pour his wrath on the messenger of bad 
tidings. According to him Abraham should not have replied to 
Freuds circular letter, but should have discussed the issues with 
Ferencd and Rank directly—an action that would have had Utile 
if any prospect of success. He wrote a hard and not at all friendly 
letter to Abraham in which he said: "Howe\-er justified your reacfa'on 
to Fe^ezi and lUnk may be, your behavior was certainly not 
fnendly. And that is v/hat has made it quite clear that the Commit' 
tee no onger exists; because the sentiments are not there that would 
niike 3 Committee out of this handful of people. In my opinion it is 
up to you nm- to stop any further disintegration and I hope that Ei- 
fangon srill help yon in that It surely cannot he your ohiect to allow 
International Association and ah 
r.' ^*'Oud could on rare occasions he distinctly un- 
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Comimltee meeting Biat bad been arranged for the day before the 
Congrras did not take place In fact, ten days before that Rank sent us 
a circular letter in which he announced the dissolution of the Com¬ 
mittee, a decision in which Fetenczi had angnly and Freud soiiow- 
tully acijuiesccd So, though foitunatdy only for the time being, 
\^ere buried Freud's and our hopes 
Neither the indefatigable Abraham nor myself, however, were con¬ 
tent to leave matters in that state Together we tackled Ferenczi at 
the first opportunity during the Congress, and Abraham quite frankly 
told him he w*as starting on a path that v\ou1d take him away from 
psychoanalysis altogether His manner ^vas so absolutely sincere and 
tinpersona} that Ferenczi could only respond with a smiTe and pro¬ 
tests such as ‘'You can’t really mean that ” A calm and increasingly 
amicable conversation followed Presently Sachs ]omed us, and a 
fair degree of harmony was restored It could then be said that five of 
the SK members of the Comnuttee vrcre once more in a working 
comradeship 

Rank, however, proved quite inaccessible, and he left the Con¬ 
gress on the second day for his loumey to Amenca He told Freud 
later that he had left the Congress hurriedly before the Business 
Meeting because he could not b^r to witness Abraham being made 
President M At the banquet the evening before, Edward Hitsch 
mann, in one of his witty after-dinner speeches, apostrophized him as 
the author of 'The Myth of the Trauma of Birth/’ a play on the 
title of Rank’s best known book The Myth of the Birth of the Hero 
Freud’s fears about an acnmonious rupture at the Congress proved to 
be unfounded In the symposium at which the topic of birth trauma 
had to be menfaoned the three Berlin analysts who conducted it 
spoke with restraint and objectivity We could all be pleased with 
the success of the Congress, m spite of the unfavorable auspices un 
der which jt was held 

When it came to the point it was Ferenczi himself who proposed 
Abraham’s eleebon to the presidency When wnting to congratulate 
Abraham on his new position, Freud said ' In the judgment on the 
facts I am very near your point of view, or rather I keep approach 
ing it more and mor^ but in the matter of personalities I still cannot 
side with you I am convinced of the correctness of your behawor, 
but nevertheless think you should have done things differently 
His affection for Abraham had fully returned In the next letter he 
called him his “rock of bronze” and explained hiS former mood ‘To 
avoid being cross with me you have to feel yourself (intensively) 
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into my condition Though I am supposed to be on the to re 
covery there is deep inside a pessimistic conviction that the end of 
my life is near That feeds on the torments from my scar which 
never cease There is a sort of senile depression which centers in a 
conflict between an irrational love of life and more sensible resigna 
tion If I am deceived and this proves to be only a passing 
phase I shall be the first to note it and then once more put my shoul 
der to the plough' 

His earlier enthusiasm for RanVs work was rapidly diminishing In 
that same letter he wrote “I am getting further and further away 
from the birth trauma I believe it will ‘fall flat’ if one does not 
criticize it too sharply, and then Rank, whom I value for his gifts and 
the great service he has rendered, will have learned a useful lesson ” 
This was the only occasion I have ever known Freud to speak 
favorably of statistics in connection with psychoanalysis, usually he 
regarded them as irrelevant or inapplicable Now he told Ferenczi 
that, had he been in Rank’s position, he would never have thought of 
publishing such a revolutionary theory without at first collecting 
some statishcal data comparing the mentality of firstborn children, 
ftose who had specially difficult births and those bom by means of 
Caesarean sechon»» For some weeks he had tned to apply Rank’s 
thMry in his dafly work by interpreting the associations wherever pos- 
** ^1,'^ j ^ tirth, but he got no response from his patients, 
L '"^^T^shitions any other effect on them Ferenczi, on 
had had wonderful results by applying the same 
meftod and could not do without it in a single ease « 
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ps>cTioneurosis, though he did not agree with Ferenczi that this was 
evohed by success going to his head It ^vas rather due to his hav 
)ng not been anaiyzed « Yet only eighteen months before he had re- 
marhed that m the fifteen years he had kno\vn Rank he had scarcely 
ever had the idea of Rank needing any analysis The conclusion he 
had now come to strengthened the natural impulse to treat Rank af 
fectionately® on his return A few weeks later, however, an extremely 
unpleasant letter from Rank amved * Freud found it hard to believe 
what he read, it seemed so unhle the Rank he had known He was 
completely bewildered “I simply don’t understand Rank any longer 
Can you do anything to enlighten me? For fifteen years I have known 
him as someone who was affectionately concerned, always ready to 
do any service discreet, completely trustworthy, ;ust as ready to re 
ceive new suggestions as he was uninhibited m the working out of 
his oivn ideas, who always took my side in a quarrel and, as I be¬ 
lieved ivjthout any inner compulsion to make him do so 
Which is the real Rank, the one I have known for fifteen years or the 
one Jones has been showing me in the past few years?' ** 

He sent a copy to Eitjngon “Naturally Abraham is not to learn 
anything about the content of Rank's letter The senbments he ex 
presses in it are too ugly There is in it a tone of malice and hostility 
that makes me doubt any good issue”** Rank had evidently re¬ 
proached Freud for his bad treatment of him m not fully accepting 
all the new ideas that had been offered him In a letter to Ferenczi 
Freud protested “J too cJaiin the r^ht to form my own judgment 
and am not bound to agree uncondibonally with a beginner’s inno¬ 
vations when I am myself prepared to let everyone have his opinion 
within the natural boundaries of common work”** Rank also ex 
plained his feelings of hostility as the result of Freud s listening to 
Abraham’s criticisms, Freud appositely commented that he was in 
dulging in a queer kind of revenge on Abraham in following along 
the very path the latter had suspected him of taking In a letter to 
Rank Freud had rather incauhously suggested that he ivouJd not 
have wntten the book if he had been analy-zed, because of the dan 
ger of importing his own complexes into his theory, whereupon 
Rank angrily replied that from what he had seen of the analysts 
Freud had trained he thought he was lucky never to have been 

• jKS^aft is publishing some of the correspondence betneen Freud and 
iGnk m these years 
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analyzed Freud ajmmented on this 'That passes everything, )ust as 
does his description of Abraham as an absolute ignoramus and a 
preoiaous child who doesn’tknow when to hold his tongue " ^ 

In spite of still nourishing some hope of the prodigal’s return 
Freud was prepared for all conbngcncies "Rank is earned away by 
his discovery, )ust as Adler was, but if he becomes independent on 
the strength of it he will not have the same luck, since his theory 
contravenes the common sense of the laity who had been flattered 
by Adler's stming for power . ^Vhcn he comes to his senses it 


will of course be the time to recollect his extraordinary services and 
his irreplaceability and to forgive him all his divagations I dare not 
hope for that, however, cxpcnencc shows that once the devil is loose 
he goes his way to the very end I feel \ery mortified to think that 
Tones should prove to have been right ” « Freud’s judgment of the 
matter then showed for the moment a somewhat harsher note "It 
beginning he had the intention of es¬ 
tablishing himself on the basis of his patent procedure, which he 
k^t secret, and wanted you to join him 1 am astonished that you 
yourself in so far with this scact business In my innocence I 
had no idea of how much he was concealing He seems to me 
now to r«emble the employee in Victor Hugo’s Lcs TTcnailteurs de 
Mcr who achieved great confidence through years of correct be 

so as to be able to embezzle an enormous sum I see that 

am m angry ebullibon I stfll find it hard to believe that Jones’s sus- 
piaons should have been so nghl But it is also hard to take an 
er viw from all the mdicahons we have If that is really so 
t « neither dignified nor hopeful to try to keep him "« A month 

dlSlv “It ve:ces\n= to think how 

yon let yonrtelf get involved wilh him " « 

Conme!!^ ^ =t the Salzbnrg 

edae^of n effect on him He had been on the 

takable himself back in an unmis- 

Rank’s mde 

M fte his hack on him =» 

thn bme^tf Stptemhex Frend got another letter from Rank, 
It Freud reeardedV “°I” l’“t even more final tone After gettaig 
R^nS^ cn^ Sb ^ whole episode of 

Jnng-s visit there m .™a reminiscent of 

■When Rank came back to V “™\P'°'ed to be the same 
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three hours' talk with Freud He made a confused impression, and at 
tnbuled all his behavior to his resentment at Abraham’s provorabon 
This had given him the idea that Freud wanted to drop him, so he 
had to think of making a living elsewhere Tlie interview was un 
satisfactory and led nowhere « The mam note in it m as of evasive do- 
nials At the end of the talk Rank announced his intention of re 
turning to Amenca for at least sue months, at which Freud com 
mented to Ferenczi that an Editor and Verlag Director who spent 
only SIX months in the upper r^ons belonged rather to the sphere 
of mythology^ than to that of an analybcal organization®* Rank 
and he agreed, however, to discuss the whole situation at the end of 
the week together with Eitingon and Ferenczi who came to Vienna 
for the purpose Freud sent me an account of that interview, which 
took place on November i and which proved even more unsatis 
factory®* On November 19 Rank called on Freud to say good by It 
must have been a painful and embarrassing interview Freud said he 
felt dreadfully sorry for him because he could see he had something 
heavy on his heart which he was quite unable to express He had not 
much hope of ever seeing him again On the same day Freud got a 
letter from Bnll which made a deep imfTission Brfll reported m 
lurid terms the extraordinary doctnnes which Rank had been in 
edeatmg in Ncnv York and the confusion he had thereby created,®* 
Rank's pupils had gleefully related that it W'as no longer necessary to 
analyze dreams, nor to make any mleipretalions be>ond that of birth 
trauma, and they were relieved also from going into the unpleasant 
topic of sexuahtj Freud circulated the letter, and its contents cer 
tainly seemed to render our opinion about Rank final 
Against Rank he felt no resentment at all, much as he deplored 
his loss Nor did I When Freud thought Rank had left Vienna for 
good, he liad wntten to me about the situahon “As yoa see, an 
open break has been averted Rank himself had not intended one, 
and a scandal would not be m our interest atber But all mtimale 
relations with him are at an end Not only I, but the two 
others present at the interview,* found it very hard to regard him as 
honest and to believe his statements I am verj sorry that joii. dear 
Jones, have proved to he so entirely right ’»«In my letter acknowl 
edging this I said "Although bis loss bears most of all on jou I 
can genuinely say that I am as sorry I was right as >-ou arc yourself 
Your words were, it is true, no surprise to me, for beanng the bnint 

« An allusion to Fenqilione 
* Eitingon and Fcrenczi 
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of his neurotic behaviour in these last years forced me to thinb 
deeply about him and to recognize the situation. My one hope was 
that you should never know, and my endeavour to prevent this cost 
me dearly in many ways. But I was throughout very fond of Rant, 
so that I too suffer an intense regret at the course fate ha< chosen.” 
Freud then wrote as follows: “The Ranh affair is now meeting its 
end. . . , You must not thinb that the matter has greatly discom¬ 
posed me or will ha\e any aftereffect. That is perhaps rather queer 
when one reHects on what a part RanTc has plajed m my hfe for a 
decade and a half. But I know of tiiree explanations for the coolness 
m my feelings. First it may be a result of age which does not tale 
losses so heavily. In the second pbce I tell myself that the relation¬ 
ship has so to speak been amortized in these fifteen jears; it is not 
the same if someone is disIo)'al after two or three jeais or only after 
he h^ for jears performed superlative work. In the third place, and 
t ut not least, perhaps I am so calm because I can trace ab- 
solutely no part of the responsibility for the whole process ” ” 
bixteen months Uter, after having just read his book Inhibition, 
Symptoms and Anxiety in which he plumbed further depths of the 
probl^ of anxi^, I wrote to him: ^Tvly last comment cm the book 

in itAA h ^ ^ \ fourth, and perhaps the most important, reason 

m addition to the three jou related to me at the time of why jou 

to von r'" '^th Rank. It is now clear 

namclv enough to do what none of us others could do: 

work on \oi from it all by allowing Rank's views to 

on his way and 

6 vc scars befnr^ 'h”' 1 >« >2St one had 

Frrad in the s ^ returned to Vienna and came to see 

changed man Amrt f i. December. He was once more a 
sight into his cond t *‘L^*Tression he seemed to have clear in- 

as if in a confess,onal If 1 , 

nearly ended m an ^ ® really sad episode which had 

andoseiiojcdalEndni-.aaa'^h'^^ia^™'^ 

Eitinjon f,c saii adherent. Wnting to 

hues he and Fcrcnoi hi,t a “'■t •>“ neurosis on the very 

content of It W3S dosrlv. m Iherr joint bool, and that the 

doscly srmihr to the theones Rani had put forward 
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in his book on birth tnuma •' Riiil iias non- oienvbelmed at tbo 
bought of what had happened and had only one vvkIi, to undo the 
harm he bad caused His mtcnbon was to return to Amcnca for this 
purpose, which Freud said would not be \ery easy to carry out 
Freud remarked that he could understand our reserving a certain 
mistrust, but that for his own part, with his fuller knowledge of the 
condition, he had completely overcome it He told Abraham he was 
quite sure Rank had been cured of his neurosis through his e t pen 
ence* just as if he had gone through a regular analysis 
Freud s optimism and relief were both erpressed in a letter to Joan 
Riviere of the same date 'Tou will base heard that there has been a 
disagreeable intermezzo with Dr Rank, but still it was only a passing 
feature He has come back to us completd) and has accounted for 
his behavior in a fashion that calls for tolerance and forgneness He 
has passed through a severe neurotic stale, has now come to him 
self, and sees through and understands ever) thing that happened, he 
has not jet oiercome the depression which is an underelandaWe re^ 
suit of his ejtpenence I may say that I was quite blameless m this 
disunion unless jou count my illness in the sense of Erewhon 
But I am \eTy happy that it proved to be only a temporary one”” 
How mistaken these optimistic judgments were we shall presently 
see 

A jear later he told Mane Bonaparte that m that semi analytic in 
terview Rank had esplamcd that his theory about the trauma of 
birth was denied from an unconscious wish he had detected m 
himself to be bom from his fathers head like Athene Then the 
shock of hearing that his ‘‘father’ Freud was sulJenng from an 
incurable disease had been more than he could bear It also aroused 
fears about not being able to support himself if Freud died, so he 
determined to carve a new career for himself He also fold her 
that no "Iiercsics’ ever disturbed him so much as feeble con 

cessions to opposition, such as BJeuIer's substitution of autistic for 

“auto^rotic” so as to avoid the idea of sexuality; it would have been 
all ngbt, he added jokinglj, if Blculcr had inserted a footnote '^y 

autistic IS meant aulo^irolic" 

There are two remarkable features about Freud s optimism which 
can only be explained by his intense relief at the thoogJit of not hav 
mg lost a fnend who for so many years had been invaluable to him 
One was his knowledge that Rank suffered from cyclothjxnia,* a fact 

• CrlcbniS 

•le m3ni(>dqire«ncpj)ehosi*- 
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he had commented on years before.** Freud had been trained in psy¬ 
chiatry and was thoroughly familiar with the feature of almost 
inevitable recurrence in this complaint, yet he was able to repress 
this obvious consideration; actually Rank's present melancholic phase 
w^ again replaced by another manic one only six months later, 
with the usual oscillation in later years. The other curious feature 
was Freud s apparent acceptance of just the heresy we had been 
combatting in the theory that study of a repeating experience could 
supersede the need for a deeper genetic analysis: that Erlebnis 
therapy could replace psychoanalysis. 

• Rank sent a circular letter to us explain- 

mg w at had happened to him and asking for our forgiveness. He 
mm y apologized to Abraham and myself for the wrongs he had 
done us, and hoped we could resume our friendly relations. His hos- 
hty to Freud, so he told us, was part of a neurosis that had become 
mam est in association with Freud’s dangerous illness from cancer. 
<rvTnn!fi,^ 'o ^ rcassuting him of our understanding and 

^ ^ however, acknowledge my very friendly 

thp February, 1925, condoling with him on 

^ brothcr-incidentally, the brother who had uncon- 
^>'tress to me through Rank's 

tieurotic transference from him. 

nie saying he felt sure I would be prepared to 
once more cheering issue that we don’t have 

or bcpom 1^''^ w-ayside one of our group who has fallen 
but may hope thatTf^^er a time of con- 

steps to denouement before tabng 

that hapneiipd ™P3>red links in the Committee. Indeed before 
rmw Ferenezi that, there 

custom of sendi^°"*°T ^S^in, we resume our former 

... —"• “ 

“Lichc Treunde, * 9 M* 

his judgment of Enicsl the sad satisfaction of having in 

7^:17 7' 

a™, cxp,«i«. 
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renounce any endeavor at recondlrng Rani mlh Herr Professor, and 
indKd to tale action against certain tendencies of Rani’s winch are 
not free from danger To he abk to do so in an adv-antageous manner 
I \\ish to support tJie suggestion Herr Professor has made to recon 
stihjtc the Committee correspondence Will the members of the old 
Committee please express their opinions on this" 

Naturally ne had all gladly responded to fins invitation, and ne 
also prcmously accepted Abraham’s earlier proposal that Anna Freud, 
who had started her analybc \%oth the )car before, take the place m 
the Committee then \ncated by Rank " Tlie names of Brill and Au 
gust Starcke had also been suggested, but rejected 

Rank left for America again on January y, 1925, and Freud wrote 
at length to Brill explaining the situation and asking him to help 
Rank in the difficult task that Jay in front of him Such appeals to 
Brill's generosity were nei cr made in vain He informed us that Rank 
svas doing what he could, but was in a poor state Rank only stayed a 
fe^v weeks in Nw York this tim^ and came back to Vienna before 
the end of February in a miserable and depressed condition He 
had, hov^ever, managed to deliver a lecture at the Sotbonne on his 
way home He was still full of good intentions, but was loo apathetic 
to attempt any sort of work*^ 

In June Freud reported that Rank had emerged from his depression 
and that they were having fruitful analybc talks together Rank read 
a paper at the Homburg Congress in September, 1925 It was very 
obscure and was gabbled at such a pace that even Fcrenczi who 
knew his thoughts so well, could not follow it He rvas very ex 
ated and talked about his vast plans for (he future, but he did not 
display any personal fnendliness to any of us After the Congress he 
departed on his third visit to Amcnca Freud approved of his doing 
so and xvas sure t.beic wmdd sccunervce of his fomaec 

outbursts " 

From Amenca Rank wrote fnendly letters to Freud, announcing 
his return at Chnstmas, 1925, when be hoped to regain bis former 
position 

On his return to Vienna, however, he kept himsdf quite aloof, 
and on ApnJ 12, igiS^sigmScaadr enough three weeks he/ore 
the celebrabon of Freud s sevenbeBi birthday-be came for the last 
time to say good by ‘ Rank has left Vienna for Pans to be^ with, 
but probably that is merely a halt on his way to Amenca He may 
have had several motives but the mam thing is that now e 
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has earned out in a so to speak sober cold fashion the intention he 
first tned to achieve m a stormy pathological attack the separation 
from me and from all of us Two facts were unambiguous that he 
was unwilling to renounce any part of the theory m which he had 
deposited his neurosis, and that he took not the slightest step to ap 
proach the Society here I do not belong to those who demand that 
anyone should be chained and sell themselves forever out of ^grati 
tude He has been given a great deal and accomplished much m re 
turn So quits! On his final visit I saw no occasion for expressing 
my special tenderness, I was honest and hard But we have certainly 
lost him for good ^ Abraham has proved nght " 

To Eitingon Freud had written ' The demon in him has now car 
ned him along a slow tranqufl path to the goal he tned to reach at 
rst in a pathological attack The secondary gam of the illness in the 
form of matenal independence was very considerable I confess I 
was very deceived in my prognosis of the case—a repetition of fate 
n le ot icr hand Abraham’s premature diagnosis certainly hastened 
and favored the course of events One sees that even now Freud 
a no forgiven Abraham, and probably also mvself, for ventur 
mg to warn him of coming disaster 

thought he had really finished with Ranh there was 
^ final departure in 

nnul. T \ ^ pretentious booh on techniquerr with Deutiche, 
dreamV ^ maintained that a well known childhood 

r^rilr , hnfnre the war’^ must have 

sXlv “‘1’" the patient had 

the dream ncrrTv r^' “ walnut tree m 

the Commute ^ ''' P’'“''>Bn.phs of the members of 

pro^c mnho o? r Vr" It to dis 

after iqio at thifmembers appeared only 
War there were oT^l P“ti<mt's treatment, before tlie World 
cuns^ous rcrencai, Ranh and m;self But the 

to wnlc to the pal.c’„rthe“'W,dfm°' •” "r 

=ni lason, for Im olfnran, and ash him, svithout giving 

qim-oeal there «as not ir!” “t *’'' dream Tlie anssscr was une 
about th- call) date of thatV'^^*'^' P^tr^t’s mmd 
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MS able to analyze it fully Freud got Ferenczi to comment on these 
facts when he levievsed Ranh's bool ™ Freud’s mild comment on the 
episode to Eitmgon was “I can’t get indignant about Rani Let him 
err and be onginal" 

One of ffie rare allusions to Hank that Freud made later was 
svntten m 1937, year before he di^ It was on the topic of 
short analyses and the difficulty of making them efficient Refening 
to Rank s attempt to carry out analyses in a few months by con 
centrabng on the theme of trauma at birth, Freud said “It cannot be 
denied that Rank s tram of thought was bold and ingenious, but it 
did not stand the test of critical examination It was conceived 
under the stress of the contrast between the postwar miseiy of 
Europe and the "prospenty” of America, and it was designed to 
accelerate the tempo of analybc therapy to suit the rush of American 
life We have heard little of the results of Rank’s plan Probably it 
has not accomplished more than would be done jf the men of a 
fire-bngade, summoned to deal with a fire from an upset oil lamp, 
contented themselves with merely removing the lamp from the room 
in which the conQagrabon had broken out Much less time would 
certainly be spent in so doing than in extinguishing the whole 
fire”" 

We are not concerned here with Rank’s further career, any more 
than with those of the earlier dissidents, Adler, Stekel and /ung 
All that mattered to Freud was that their work should be dearly 
differentiated from psychoanalysis There are calain analogies be 
tivcen Rank’s defccbon and Jung’s which are perhaps worth com 
menbng on Both began with great secrecy, followed by consider 
able obscunty in the presentation of the dncigenccs Both were Erst 
manifested dunng visits to America, then with a rude personal letter 
Then came a profound, but temporary, apology The divergencies 
were perceived by others long before Freud would admit the pos 
sibilily of them When he did so he made every effort toward recon 
cOiabon, and when that faded he dismissed the events into oblivion 
The outstanding difference in the two cases is of course that Jung 
was not afflicted by any of the mental trouble that wrecked Rank 
and so was able to pursue an unusually fruitful and productive life. 
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1921 

TONTRAIIY TO mziTO’s FOREBODINCS DURINC THE WAB, HIS WORE AND 

rm name i^ere bj now becoming more widely known than ever Hts 
were eagerly sought and were being translated into ^Enous 
anguaga ven from Trance there was a request from Andr6 Gide, 
one of the Directors of the Notwel/e Revue Frangetse, for permission 
1*^ stings In Germany new Societies were being 
A ? and Munich > The Bnbsh Association 

1 '■ancenient of Saence had decided to found a branch de 
^ “> -naugurate it with an ad 

™ht M ^ P 3 - 5’4 a prominent part m 

“ '9=9 had beL an almnrt Si.que 

tool occupied From this time onward he 

and Cnfflai!^ pupils, mainly from Amenca 

fad mot "m ? >>“ '“htque In July he said he 

ttetn r^m '"' 3 ? - he Jnld aetually 

We ™ mmming wmh October^ As Zgs turned out, he ac 

titSl''DCT published a booh by Groddeck en 

btt °*someTt" Soul) It was a racy 

fdt .t was not thet^’^'/w/r^^’ particolarly PEster, 

publish anti tli» ®u avowedly scientiSc firm to 

PicudVdtntaMr^tf^ 

to the indignant letters ti *7 and all he said m reply 

“I am defending' Grodr! v PO^ring m from Sw^tzerI3nd was 
"9 Gioddcck eneigeticall) agamst jonr lespeetabditj 




Fieud nif/i Commitfee Berlin 19 2 Bact rtnv left to rigJit Otto 
Rank kail Abraham MaxCitingon Cwest foncs Front ro» Freud 
Sandor Ferenezt Ihnm Sachs 
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\Vliat vsould )ou have satd had >ou been a contemporary of Rabe¬ 
lais?’* 

On Apnl 3 a thud grandson was born, Anton Walter, the son of 
Martin Freud, and on July 31 )ct another, Stephen Gabnel, Ernst 
Freud s firet son Freud complained at ha\ing four grandsons, but no 
granddaughter* 

Eitjngon, nho seldom missed being present on Freuds birthday, 
attended for the celebration ofhissitlyfifdi, on May 6, and presented 
him ivilh the Konigsbcrgcr bust in the name of the Committee, none 
of i^hose other memben were able to get to Vienna at that time of 
year 

About this time Freud's constant complaints about getting old 
took a sudden turn "On Match 13 of this year I quite suddenly 
tooh a step into real old age Since then tlie thought of death has 
not left me, and sometimes I hare the impression that seven of my 
internal organs are fighting to hare the honor of bnngmg my life 
to an end There was no proper occasion for it, except that Oliver 
said good by on that day when leaving for Uoumania Still 1 have not 
succumbed to this hypochondria, but mcw it quite coolly, rather as 
I do the speculations in Beyond t/te Pfeasurc Pnncipfe’’^ 

In May I sent Freud a copy of the Burlington Magonne which 
contained a description of a bronze statue of Moses made by Nicho¬ 
las of Verdun in tlic twelfth ccntuiy It was cast m the intermediate 
posture that Freud had assumed must have preceded the final one 
depicted by Michelangelo Ficud was highly gratified at this confit 
malion of his mtcipretalion, though his only comment in a letter 
was 'Should f be nght after all? Four years later he published an 
account of this find * 

In July the Verlag bought from Heller for 65000 MarU ($15, 
47000) the rights of all the booVs he bad published for Freud, and 
this greatly strengthened its position 
On July 15 Freud went to Bad Gastein, as usual to the Villa Was 
sing, mth his sister in law Mmna, who also needed treatment there 
Hts mfc and daughter were rn the meantime spending a holiday at 
Aussce in the Salzhammcrgut On August 14 they all met at See 
fdd, a village nearly 4,000 feet high in the North Tyrol close to the 
Bavanan frontier; they stayed there at the Pension Kurheim » He was 
still complaining of a tired heart, with palpitation and other cardiac 
symptoms.^ but he soon recovered in flic mountain air, it was an 
ideal spot, and he could ivalh for hours ** 

There he had several visitors Van Emden, who was staving at Salz 
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burg, came twice to see him, and Kerenczi also spent a day with 
him Most important was a visit ftom Br 3 I, whom he had not seen 
Since the war, after which it had been almost impossible to get an 
other letter out of him Freud alu'aj'S minded very much not getting 
an answer to his letters, and he began to lose his patience At the 
end of January he sent Brill a very strong letter, which was tanta 
mount to an ulfamatum, he threatened to break off all relations with 
him and withdraw all further translation nghts It was six months, 
however, before even this brought any repl) Freud was more and 
more incensed and began to feel the case was hopeless "Brill is be 
having shamefullj He has to be dropped ” « Then at last Brfll did 
the sensible thing, which I had been urging on him for some time, 
and came to Europe to talk it all out with Freud As was to he 
^ected, the result was entirely satisfactoi> "Brill has been with me 
these last few da)-s He is all nght, quite wOling to assist us, thor 
^hly reliable, confessing his neurotic faults It is a great gam " ” 
IS was a veiy ccmsideiabTe relief to me, since apart from penonal 
feelings many practical issues turned on his aceessibility Brill tried to 
see ^ in England, but I had already left for the Conhnent, so we 
miss each other It was another three jears before we managed to 


Yet anothCT visitor was Hans Kelsen, the disbngmshed Viennese 
^nornut Dunng one of their walks together Kelsen told Freud 
^ j ^ ° ^bo happened to he sta)ing in a nearb) village 
, graleW for his advice This fnend was dreammg regularly 
^ ° ^ children, although the memory of these 

eaim ou ed him in the daytime they caused him no disquiet at 
el ^ happening. Only the previous night he had 

earned that someone came and told him the chfldren had died, 
CTeupon ^th the utmost equanimity he replied "\VelI, put them 
mf/Trf Freud said it was hardly fair to expect him to 

3 stranger's dreams at a distance but he could not help 
^ onhappOy mamed and regarded the exist 

children as an obstacle to a dworce Kelsen felt this 
HininL ^ correct, since he knew the fnend was mam- 

the famn^at toe™* 

wen! Seefeld for Berlin on September 14, and from there 

the CoJl to see hi5 two grandsons We, aB the members of 
tosethcr fn'ito September 20 and traveled 

Ibe Harr pfa-ned mahng a ten dais' tour of 

region, Abraham, who knew it well, acting as guide We 
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stayed first at Hfldesheim and flien jn Uie charming old town of 
Goslar From here we climbed to the top of the Brocken, a spot of 
particular interest to me because of its association with witches, and 
even caught a glimpse of the famous Brocken specter Another 
memory that comes back to me was being on top of a tower that 
had around the platform an iron rail about the level of one’s hips 
Freud got us all to lean forward against the rail with our hands 
behind our backs and our feet wdl had>, and then suddenly to imag' 
me that it was not there—a quite good test for the fear of heights 
We all came out of the test quite well, and I naturally asked Freud 
if he had ever suffered from that particular fear He said he had as a 
young man, but had conquered it by will power I remarked it was 
not a very analytic way of dealing with it, but it was of course long 
before the days of psychoanalysis Every day there were walking ex¬ 
peditions, and we were all impressed with Freud’s swift and tireless 
capacities m this pursuit 

It was one of the rare occasions when the whole Committee had 
the opportunity of meeting together, and the only one when we all 
spent a holiday together with Freud It W3s thus a momentous event 
At the end of the lour Freud said to us ‘We base lived through 
some expenences together, and that always binds men " Few expen 
ences, however, are perfect, and this one was slightly marred by our 
all having severe colds Freud’s was parbcularly bad, but he assured 
me it did not affect him “It is only the outer man " I envied him 
this, since the toxic effects of a cold seldom left me unaffected 

During those days there was of course ample time for extensive 
discussions among us on vanous saentiSc topics of common in 
tcrest Freud read to us two papers he had specially wntten for the 
occasion, the only time he ever did this One ivas on telepathy, which 
he had begun to write at the end of July'* and bad finished in 
three weeks It was found m Freud’s papers after his death and 
subsequently published,^^ though with the inconect statement that 
it had been read before the Central Executive Committee of the In 
temational Association We received it with mixed feelings, Ferenczi 
being at the one extreme of enthusiasm and I at the other 

Freud, however, evidently felt the need to express himself publicly 
on this topic, so he composed a more noncommittal paper, Dreams 
and Telepathy,” which ivas published in Imago m the following Jan 
nary (1922) 

The other paper he read to us is better known, since it was pub¬ 
lished in the following jear^o Freod had announced in the previous 
January that he had suddenly obtained a deep insight, “as to the 
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hewn rocL” into the mechanism of paranoic jealousy This came 
from the study of an Amencan patient I had sent him, his first 
foreign patient since the war I should suppose he wrote it at that 
time, in January, 1921, since he told us then he was going to read 
it to us dunng the holiday 

Freud also related to us the contents of a paper on dreams which 
was published eighteen months later ‘ 

After the tour Freud got back to Vienna on September 29,“ and 
It was not long before he was ‘ regretting Hfldesheim and Schiercke 
like a distant dream ” *3 

In October Ffister was concerned about a resoluhon passed by a 
ngress in Breslau severely condemning any psychoanalysis of ado¬ 
lescents, which constituted his mam work =< 

At the bepnning of November Freud reported having had an in 
erK ng ta with Hans Pnnzhom, a Swiss who came wuth an in 
troduction from Bins\vanger ** 

grahHed at being made an Honorary 
^ber of the Dutch Soaety of Psychiatrists and Neurologists, all 
ecause his name had been approved bj Professor 
1 a nian who had often opposed psychoanalysis The resolu 

T r was earned by Hfty votes to txsenty It 

freud bad been honored in this fashion, and it 
\\ ork Pm ^ 2 change in the professional estimate of his 

in common to recognize that some of it, 

tant-p d ^ *1, 1.^”^ supposed ‘ errors/ was of outstanding irapor 
tanc^ and that Freud himself was a man of scientiSc eminence 

cull accomplish much original work in igai, the diffi 

in warm 1°!!!!’^ ''T “^ifavorahle He wrote a Preface, couched 
Addressee P ^ Putnam's WTitings, 

herZot!, ^ JnWhonuI P^cho-An^lytu^d Libruiy sener And 
■md the AnuIyJ^ the Ego“ Psfofiology 

1922 

to Vienna sovcial members of the Committee 

nncwL^i? "a"" of Amencan and 

ts studying psychoanalysis with Freud, and he con 

beep 100 
•Scepp 338-39 
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ceived the idea of adding to what thqr learned in their own analyses 
by getting several Viennese analysts to lecture to them on the 
theorebcal aspects of the subject Then, at their request, Abraham, 
Ferenca, R6heim and Sachs came to Vienna in the first ueeh of Jan 
uaiy and delivered a couple of lectures each The plan proved scry 
successful 

Freud’s name was becoming a household word in London at this 
bme In January his photograph appeared in the fashionable weeUy 
magazine, The Sphere But publishers had to beware of the police 
Kegan, Paul & Co who had been prosecuted for publishing an al 
legedly obscene autobiography—and m those days sexuality and psy 
clioanalysis w«re interchangeable concepts—decided that the sale of 
a translation of Freud’s Leonardo they were publishing ivas to be 
restneted to members of the medical profession,*® so arbsts were pre¬ 
served from contammabon Freud was very concerned at the nsfc [ 
was running of contravening out blasphemy laws by publishing my 
essay on the Madonna,*’ so I tooL the precaution of consulbng an 
eminent counsel who reassured me on the matter*® 

But Freud found his increasing popularity only a burden “f am 
sorry I did not answer your fast but one Sometimes my pen gets 
weary I ha\e so much business correspondence to do, warning pa 
bents not to come as I have not the fame to treat them and d^ 
dining flattenng offers to wntc a paper on such a subject for such 
a periodical Tliese are the drawbacks of popularity I see not much 
of its blessings’ ** 

Freud does not seem to have been in a \cjy cheerful mood in 
these early months of the year Comparing his situation with that of 
the time when he first met Eitmgon he wTole * My situation has 
greatly changed m those fifteen years I find myself rehci'cd of ma 
tenal cares ivilh the hubbub on all sides’ of a populanty that I 
find repellent/ and invohed in undertakings that take away lime and 
energy from tranquil scientific w-ork”®* And this is how he described 
his mood to Ferenczi in the same wed. 'Naturally it pleases me 
when you wute cnthusrastically, as in your last letter, about my 
youthfuincss and activity, but when I turn toward the reality pnn 
ciplc I know It IS not true and am not astonished it is not My 
capacity for interest is so soon exhausted that is to say, it turns 
away so willingly from the present m other directions Something m 
me rebels against the compulsion to go on earning money which is 

*umrtfuscht 
• widcrhr/i 
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never enough, and fo conbnue with the same ps>chologica] devices 
that for thirt) jeais have kept me upnght m the face of my contempt 
of people and the detestable world Strange secret yearnings nse in 
me-perhaps from my ancestral hentage-for the East and the Medi 
terranean and for a life of quite another kind wishes from late chfld 
hood never to be fulHlled, which do not confoim to reality as if to 
hmt at a loosening of one’s relationship to it Instead of which-we 
snail meet on the soil of sober Berlin " 

In Apnl there was the death of Rorschach, a man whose name has 
since become famous Freud rated his intelligence very highly, but 
did not consider he had any deep knowledge of psychoanalysis 3 ’ He 
wrote at once some lines of condolence to his widow 
The University of London, in combination with the Jewish Histor 
iral Son^, arranged a senes of lectures on five Jewish philoso¬ 
phers Philo, Maimomdcs, Spinoza, Freud and Einstem That on 
l-reud was given by Israel Levine (with my assistance) In the fol 
published a book entitled The Unconsaous, he 
phaOTopher to show a full appreciation of Freud's con 
cepUons kVhen Freud read it he wiote to me nVho is Israel Levine’ 
Uluch pleased by a book on psycho-analytical matter 

^ = phflosopher I want 

to loiow the nun better ^ 

famomfvmw^Aln,*^ onward, occasionally corresponded with the 
mr^th h enough they had never 

m^nfed fw c ? T®* Freud was well ao- 

SchmSl 1. ’ ■^■^‘’nguished surgeon Arthur 

of Chirr V'" hod reviewed Freud’s translation 

dLf« ’^ 5 ’ = he recorded in his 

admiratioi^'r r “ '^”"'‘'*^'>10 psychological intuihon and also his 
lar SehmW ' writings, with which he had early been famil 

clmfot Hr 'vdh FreuL mam con 

von Winterst''^'* “"u obout them with Reik, Alfred 

«me hL ow”' T u hot he could not over 

of Freud’s Irlt infantile seituahty Ten 

musio^ r^M ■" has kindly ^en me per- 

provides a rmarV^M ^ ^“'o^on of the most mterestmg one, which 
an obvious contact* ' Frond’s dilatonness in seeking 

• Sec ^ considerable agitation over 
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an incident with FnnV He had studied with Freud from March, 1920 
to June, 1921, and Freud always in the highest terms of his 
intelligence and promise He had now fallen m love with one of his 
patients, both of them being unhappily married, and proposed to se¬ 
cure a dnorce and many her Thepahent's husband ivas funous and 
tlireatened to provoke a scandal that would lum Fnnk Fnnk himself 
had not made himself popular after his return from Europe and many 
analj^ts, Bnll and Smith Ely Jdhffe being prominent among them, 
took a very senous view of the situation Actually Freud approved 
of the step Fnnk was contempjabng, the falling in love n^s a mis 
take, but it now had to be accepted In New York the wildest 
rumors were current, one being that Freud himself was proposing to 
marry the lady! Tlie end of it all was that the husband m question 
died at the critical moment ** 

Another trouble m New York at this time, which also concerned 
Freud nearly, was the piracy mentioned earlier* The editor of the 
book, a not very reputable person, had wntten a highly unsuitable 
preface to it which annoyed Freud and was one of the reasons for 
ins insistence that the book be withdrawn The man had taken legal 
action Not content wth seeking an injunction to prohibit the 
International Journal from being admitted into the United States, be 
instituted a libel action against Brfll for alleged slander** Fortu 
nately he also died m lime ** 

Anna Freud, who had read a paper before the Vienna Society on 
"Beating Phantasies and Day Dreams" on May 31, was made a 
member of the Society on June Jj, 1922, to her fathers gratifica 
tion 

As was mentioned earlier, Freud had been lukewarm at first about 
the idea of having a psjchoanalylical dime in Vienna *• Neverthe¬ 
less, the other analysts in Vienna, notably Hitschmann, Helene 
Deutsch and Paul F^cm, persisted, and in June, 1921, the Ministry 
of Education offered them quarters in the Gamisonsspifa/ (military 
hospital) * Freud himself decided to play no part m the undertaking, 
he certainlyhad enough to do otherwise Finally, after the overcoming 
of many difficulties and obstructions, a cltnic, called the Ambiia 
tonum, was opened m the Pelflcan^se on May 22, 1922, Hitsch 
mann being the Director It contained a la^e room in which the 
Society meetings were flien held Even so, after sue months the 
Municipal Medical authorities abruptly ordered it to be closed, and 

* See Chapter 2, p 49 
•SeeChapter 1,p 21 
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it took another three months of argumentation before they allowed 
it to be re-opened. In a report written ten years later Hitschmann 
gave a painful account of the obstacles that had to be overcome, 
particularly from the side of the official psychiatrists, before this plan 
at last came to fruition.^' 

Freud left Vienna for Bad Castein on June 30.^® On August 1 he 
started his holiday proper by going to Obersalzburg, near Berchtes- 
gaden, where Eitingon had procured him rooms in the Hochgebirgs- 
kurheim (formerly Pension Moritz). It was near the spot where he 
had written the most important part of the Interpretation of Dreams 
twenty-three years before, and “he found the accommodation and 
outlook beautiful enough for him to write another one.”^® Only the 
hill to the town was three times as high and steep as it had been 
on a visit seven years before. 

Three days later Freud’s wife and daughter joined him, and his 
son Oliver a few days afterward. Later on his other daughter Mathilde, 
wth her husband, and Ernst, with his wife, came too, so they were a 
happy famfly party. But their enjoyable holiday was soon disturbed by 
the news of the death at the age of twenty-three of his niece Caecilie 
(Mausi), of whom he wzs specially fond. Finding henelf pregnant, 
she took an overdose of veronal; she died of pneumonia on August 18. 
She was the remaining child of Freud’s favorite sister Rosa, whose 
only son had been killed in the war. Freud was “deeply shaken” by 
this unexpected tragedy.^^ 

Ferenezi was sta)ing at Seefcld that August together with Rank, 
and Abraham and Sachs both visited them there. It was on that oc¬ 
casion that the rather belated decision was taken for the members of 
the Committee to consolidate their inOmacy by addressing each other 
as Du and using our first rrames. This certainly saved much embar¬ 
rassment, since previously the custom had varied among the differ- 
erent members; thus, for example I had been accustomed to address¬ 
ing Ferenezi, Rank and Sachs with the familiar Du, but not Abraham 
or Eitingon, and so on. 

Freud addressed us all with the more formal Sie. The only per¬ 
sons outside his family I know of addressing him as Du were the 
psychiatrist, Professor Julius Wagner-Jauregg and the archaeologist, 
Professor Lowy, both of them friends from student days. Other old 
friends, such as Professor Konigstein, Rosenberg and the Rie 
brothers did so as well, but it is curious that Josef Breuer retained 
the old-fashioned mode of address as ‘"Verebrter Herr Professor.'* 
The only people I know of addressing Freud by his surname without 
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any title were the famous Frendi disease and family fnend, Yvette 
Gullbert, the Amencan Ambassador W C Bullitt, and the English 
novelist H G Wells Freud naturally addressed the members of the 
Committee by their surnames, both in conversation and in letters, 
with the exception that letters to Eibngon began after June 1910, at 
the latter’s request, as Licber Max ft is a little strange that he never 
used Ferenczi’s first name, m letfere he and Abraham were ahvaj-s 
laeber Freund 

Freud spent six weehs at Obersalzbuig From there he went to 
Hamburg to see his grandsons, and then on to the Congress m Berlin, 
where he svas Eitingon’s guest Hie Committee spent the day of 
Saturdaj, September 23 with Freud discussing the arrangements 
for the Congress and hying to bnng some order into the vexing ques 
tion of the relations between the Press and the Verlag we also spent 
a day together after the Congress, hut by then our difficulties had 
been enhanced by Hiller’s announang his forthcoming retirement, 
a considerahon which in itsdf made it impossible to continue pub¬ 
lishing the English penodical and books from Vienna The next day, 
Sunday, was devoted to a long meeting of the various officials of the 
consbtuent Societies 

This was the last Congress Freud was destined to attend, although 
he made senous efforts to come to the next hvo The paper he 
delivered on this occasion was entitled ‘Some Remarks on the Un 
conscious”, it was never published Tlie neiv ideas he here promul 
gated were taken from a book. The Ego and the Id,*® which appeared 
soon afterward They overthrew his onginal idenbfication of the un 
consaous proper with the menial processes m a state of repression, 
and he now discussed the unconscious aspects of the non repressed 
ego It was the banning of the new ps>chology of the ego, a 
fundamental advance in the theory of psycboanalj'sis 

Among the many other papers those by Franz Alexander, Abra 
ham, Ferenczi, Ist^n HoIIds, I^ren Hom^, Mclamc Klein, Her 
mann Nunberg, Pfeiffer, Rado, Rdheim and mj-sdf have subse¬ 
quently proved to have had stimulating effects Abraham’s on mclan 
cholia*® and Ferenczi’s on genital theoi)*" were outstanding The 
general scientific level of the Congress was as high as any yet 
reached It occupied three very foil days, September 25 27 

Tw o hundred and fifly^ix persons attended the Congress, of whom 
one hundred and twelve were meinbcts of the International Associa 
bon Ninetj-onecame from Berlin, and twenty nine from the rest of 
Germany; thirty-one from England, twenty-aght from Vienna 
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twenty from Switzerland, and deven from America Rivers of Cam 
bridge had intended to come, but he died suddenly three months be 
fore In my Report I mentioned that the membership of the Associa 
tion had risen m the past two years from 191 to 239 
Freud was very satisfied with the success of the Congress, and he 
complimented me particularly on my after-dinner speech I can 
recollect the passage in it which most amused him, and it may serve 
to show that analysts are not so deshtute of humor as is often al 
leged It concerned the rumor going round that the anonymous do¬ 
nor of the Berlin Policlinic had in fact been Eitingon So I said 
In English we have two notable proverbs 'Chanty begins at home’ 
and Murder will out ’ If now we apply the mechanisms of condensa 
tion and displacement to these we reach the conclusions that ‘Mur 
der begins at home,’ a fundamental tenet of psychoanalysis, and 
Chanty will out,' which is illustrated by the difficulty of keeping 
secret the name of the generous donor of the Berlin Policlinic " 
Even m Vienna interest in psychoanalysis was at last reaching 
wider circles, and Freud had been asked to give lectures by the 
DoMorenKoUegium {Medical College), by the Society of Free¬ 
thinkers and even by the highest police authonties (I) Needless to 
say, he did not accede to any of these requests His professional 
work, a ed to the difficulty of conducting most of it m a foreign 
anguagc, was proving very tinng, and he told Eitingon he was reduc 
ing It to eight hours a day« To Pfister, who had long been urging 

him to reduce his work, he promised never to take nine patients 
aaam ^ 
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article on the casc,®‘ but I have the best of reasons for thinhng that 
he was mistaken in tins 

On December 8 a fifth grandson (still no granddaughter!) arrived, 
Ernst's son Lucian Michael, now a distinguished painter 

Treud did not wntc much m J922, but his thoughts were already 
occupied with the important hook The Ego and the Id, which uas 
to appear in the followng }ear In the month he spent in Gastem 
(July) lie wrote a paper entitled "Remarks on the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Dream Interpretation,” “ the contents of which he had com 
municated to us in the Harz the year before It appeared m the 
following January number of the Zettschnft, 1925 It was also in 
this >car that he wrote for tlie Zettschnft the short postsenpt to the 
Little Hans case 


1923 

This ivas one of the cntica) years in Freud s life, the last of them 
It was erne in which the fnction between Rank and myself made 
him very unhappy because it threatened the harmony of the Com 
mittce on which was based his mam hope for the continuance of 
his work after his death Much gnmmcr, however, were the first 
signs of the mortal disease that was to cause untold suffering before 
it attained its final goal He had often imagined that his days were 
numbered, but now at last the dread reality came m sight 

Tlie first sign of trouble appeared m February, but Freud did noth 
ing about it for a couple of months Nor did he mention it to any 
one, family or fnends The first I heard about it was in a letter 
dated Apnl 25 ‘I detected hvo months ago a IcucopJastie growth 
on my )aw and palate right sid^ which I had removed on the 20th 
I am still out of work and cannot swallow I was assured of the 
benignity of the matter hut as you Icnow, nobody can guarantee its 
behaviour when it be permitted to grow further My own diagnosis 
had been epitlidioma but wis not accepted Smoking is accused as 
the etiology of this tissue-rebellion ' Leucoplakia is not such a sinis 
ter occurrence at the age of sniy seven as it is at fifty seven, and 
still more so at forty seven, so 1 took it that this was only a local 
trouble that had now been got nd of The only aspect that gave 
me a little misgiving was Freud s menbonaig it to me at all It was 
not his custom to discuss his health with anyone except Ferenczi 
* Wntten in English 
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even this I did not know m those daj-s—so I half wondered whether 


Freud was making light of something senous 
What had happened was this* In the third week of April Freud 
consulted a leading rhinologist, Marcus Ha)ek, an old acquaintance 
of his, he was a brother in law of Schnitzler Hajek said the trouble 
was a leucoplakia due to smoking, but in reply to a question made 
the ominous remark ‘No one can expect to live forever” He ad 
vised, however, that the little growth be removed—“a very slight 
operabon”—and asked Freud to come to his outpatient clinic one 
morning A few dajs before Felix Deutsch had been visiting Freud 
over some pnvate matters and at the end of their talk he was asked 
to look at “something unpleasant” m Freud s moudi which a derma 
tologist had called leucoplakia, advising its excision He at once rec 
ognized the cancer and was further discomposed to hear Freud ask 
him for help to ‘ disappear from the world with decency* if he was 
doomed to die m suffering Then Freud spoke of his old mother, 
who would find the news of his death very hard to bear Deutsch 
seems to have taken these remarks as a more direct threat of suicide 
than they probably were; we shall sec that Freud held out well past 
the eleventh hour So Deutsch contented himself by saying there was 
a simple leucoplakia which it was advisable to remove 
After a few days of reflection Freud quietly turned up at Hajek's 
clmic without saying a word to anyone at home; it should he said 
that the clmic was part of a general teaching hospital that had no 
private wards Presently the family were surprised by getting a tele 
p one message from the chnic rcquesbng them to bring a few neces- 
siba for him to stay the night. Wife and daughter burned there to 
^ sitting on a kitchen chair in the outpabent department 

^ lood all over his clothes The operabon had not gone as had 
een expected, and the loss of blood had been so considerable that it 
W'as not advisable for the patient to return home There was no free 


room or even a bed in the clinic, but a bed was rigged up m a 
occupied by a cretinous dwarf who was under 
ttatment The ward sister sent the two ladies home at lunch bme, 
en allowed, and assured them the pabent would 

fTi f j ^ returned an hour or two later they learned 
that he had had an attach of profuse bleeding, and to get help had 
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rung the bell, uhich U’as, however, out of order, he himself could 
neither speak nor call out The fnendly dwarf, however, had rushed 
for help, and after some difSculty the bleeding was stopped, perhaps 
his action saved Freuds life Anna then refused to leave again and 
spent the night sitting by her father's side He was weak from loss of 
blood, was half-drugged from the medicines, and was in great pain 
Dunng the night she and the nurse became alarmed at his condition 
and sent for the house surgeon, who, however, refused to get out of 
bed The nest morning Hajek demonstrated the case to a crowd of 
students, and later m the day Freud was allowed to go home 

So ended the first of the thirlj three operations Freud underwent 
before he ultimately found release. 

The excised growth was examined and found to be cancerous but 
Freud was not told of this Nor had the surgeon taken the various 
precautions against the shrinking of the scar that were always taken 
later So considerable contraction took place, which reduced the 
opening of the mouth greatly and thereby caused great hardship 
ever after 

It IS not easy to undentand Hajdc’s cavalier attitude throughout It 
may be (hat he was under the impression that he had accomplished 
everything possible, and that the growth would probably not recur, 
or on the other hand it may be that he regarded the case from the 
start as so hopeless that any spcaal concern would be superfluous 
But two X ray treatments followed, earned out by Gmdo Holzknecht, 
which did not accord with the supposed harmlessness of the condi¬ 
tion Tins was followed by a senes of drastic treatments with radium 
capsules administered by an assistant of Hajek’s called Feuchbnger 
Tlie doses must have been veiy larg^ for Freud suffered greatly from 
the toxic effects Even four months later he wrote saying he had not 
had an hour free from pain since the treatment ceased He added 
“a comprebensihle indifference to most of the trivialities of life 
shows me that the worJmg through the mourning^ is going on in 
the depths Among these tnviahlies I count science itself I have no 
fresh ideas and have not written a line' 

In the same month something happened that had a profound ef 
feet on Freud s spints for the rest of his life His grandchild, Heinerle 
{Heinz Rudolf), Sophie’s second child, had been spending several 
months m Vienna with his aunt hfathilde Freud was extremely fond 
of the boy, whom he called the most intelligent child he had ever 
encountered He had had his tonsils removed about the time of 
• For his grandson See p 92 
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Freud’s first operation on his mouth, and when the two patients 
first met after their experiences he asked his grandfather with great 
interest “I can already eat crusts Can you too?” Unfortunately the 
child was very delicate, “a bag of skin and bones,” having contracted 
tuberculosis in the country in the previous year He died of miliary 
tuberculosis, aged four and a half, on June 19 It was the only oc¬ 
casion in his life when Freud was known to shed tears He told me 
afterward that tins loss had affected him in a different way from any 
of the others he had suffered They had brought about sheer pain, but 
this one had killed something m him for good The loss must have 
struck something peculiarly deep in his heart, possibly reaching 
even so far back as the little Julius of his childhood A couple of 
years later he told Mane Bonaparte that he had never been able to 
get fond of anjonc since that misfortune, merely retaining his old at 
tachments, he had found the blow quite unbearable, much more so 
than his own cancer In the following month he wrote saying he 
was suffenng from the first depression m his life,” and there is little 
ou t t at this may be ascribed to that loss, coming so soon as it 
did after the first intimations of his own lethal affliction Three years 
latCT, on condoling with Binswanger whose eldest son had died, he 
said that Heinerle had stood to him for all chfldren and grandchil 
Since his death he had not been able to en)oy life, he added 

fli ^ secret of my indifference—people call it courage—toward 
the danger to my own life ” ” ° 

the Ha)ek several times in the next couple of months, and 
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to such a major operahon and would not prefer to die, there was 
the deep mourning over his grandson, and finally a reluctance to 
cast such a shadow over tlie projected visit to Rome with his daugh 
ter on which Freud had greatly counted So he and Anna came 
doivn to San Cnstoforo where the members of the Committee had 
gathered to hold a meeting Ranh had already been mfomied of the 
senousness of the situation and now to our constemabon the rest 
of us learned of it We tlien joined Anna and went m to supper. 
Dunng the meal Freud s name was of course menboned, whereupon 
to our amazement Ranh broke out in a fit of uncontrollable hj'ster 
ical laughter It was only a couple of years later that the events re¬ 
lated in the preceding chapter made this outburst intelligible 

Afteni'ard Deutsch and Anna walked bade up to Lavarone On the 
svay, so as to find out his real opinion, she remarked that if th^ 
liked being in Rome they might make a more prolonged stay there 
At this Deutsch got excited and made her promise faithfully not 
to do so It was a broad hint, quite enough for Anna’s perception 

In the mcanbme at the Committee meeting a discussion arose 
about the most potent motive that would persuade Freud to agree to 
the operation Sachs suggested that this would be the thought of 
Anna, and Rank, stnTang to a deeper Icvd, suggested Freud s old 
mother I protested that we had no nght to take such a decision out 
of Freud s hands, and the other medical men present, Abraham, Ei 
tmgon and Fercnczi supported me Many years later, when Freud 
was living in London, I told him that we had discussed whether or 
not to infoim him, and with blazing ejes he asked "Aiif mlchem 
Recht?” * But he told Fcrenczi later fliat from the beginning he was 
sure the growth was cancerous 

Es'en then Freud was not told the truth On the contrary, Hajek, 
in spite of having seen the pathologist’s report, assured Freud that 
the growth had not been malignant and that the operabon had been 
a purely prophylactic measure®’ But the necessaiy arrangements 
were made for a big operation to be earned out on his return to 
Vienna Thinking to himself, however, that it might be his last op¬ 
portunity he decided to cany out a long dicnshed plan of showing 
Rome to his daughter He had made this decision the very week of his 
first operation m AprilThey spent a night and the following day m 
Verona, taking the right express from there to Rome On the journey 
a couple from Cincinnati got into conversahon wth them, explaining 
that they always liked to talk to the ‘nabves." A gnm episode in 
* ‘ With what nght? ’ 
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the tram, however, took place dunng breakfast Suddenly a stream 
of blood spurted from Freud s mouth, a hard crust havrng evidently 
loosened a piece of tissue There was no doubt of its signiScance in 
either of their minds Nevertheless the visit to Rome was highly en 
)0)ahle, and Freud, who was an admirable guide, took great delight in 
his daughter’s enthusiasbc responses to what he had to show her 
"Rome was very lovelj, especially the first two weeks before the 
sirocco came and increased my pain Anna was splendid She under 
stood and en)0) ed ev erythmg, and I was v eiy proud of her “ 

Only twice more in his life, in 1929 and 1930, was Freud to spend 
a holiday away from Vienna or the nearby Semmermg 
^Vh^e he was m Rome he got a newspaper cutbng from Chicago 
announcing that he was “slowly dymg,” had given up work and 
transferred his pupils to Otto Rank Freud’s comment was “It is verv 
^hucbve for the origin of rumors and for what covenngs can be 
dmeoped around a real kernel It is not enbrel) invented The 

mAed people; the writer is a Christian Soenbsb” « 

Dumg Freud’s absence m Rome Deutsch went ahead He per 
Tarel *'= <l«hnguished oral surgeon, to Uke 

vbtch Freud was alwaj-s grateful to him He also made afi the neces- 

TwlrKrornm 

and foull'"”^ f Freud 

mvaM fte -n the hard palate which 

^afd mTif n “PP- P-rt of the lower 

mbon oni Z a radical o^ 

“a^dZ «■'= to Abiaham, Eib^ 

toe nre^"^ ^ " “ P-W- 

toe fint operatlm 

submainiary elands snm 1 ™ ligatured and the 

larged. remm^t’thTs^nd .""" “ 

cheek wide open the ^ opembon, after shtbng the hp and 

palate on the affected sid(^®a'^«r“^ ”PP" 

threw the nasal cavrtv and ^ “tensive operahon which of course 

rtere perfo^ed^dl ,1?° 1 !"° “P^-ho^ 

patient was unable to Lk fm 

had to he fed Urri^h^t^ X P"’ 

vugu a nasal tube He made a good recovery, how 
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ever, and wenl home on October 38 Fiend wrote twice while still 
in the hospital (Auerepcrger Sanatonum) One was a telegram to 
me, which did not mention the operation The other was a letter 
written only a week after the operation to Abraham, who had sent 
him one of his most cheerful letfeis 


"Lteher unverbesseThcher^ Optimist 
* Tampon renewed today Out of bed What is left of me put into 
clothes Tlianlcs for all the news, letters, greetings and neivspapet 
cuttings As soon as I can sleep without an injection I shall go home 

"Hcrdich 

"Iftr 

"Freud" 


Then began sixteen years of discomfort, distress and pam, inter 
rupted only by recunence of (he trouble and further operations Tlie 
huge prosthesis, a sort of magnified denture or obturator, designed to 
shut off the mouth from the nasal cavity, was a honorj it was labeled 
“the monster ” In the first place it was very difficult to take out or 
replace because it was impossible for him to open his mouth at all 
widely On one occasion, for instance, the combined efforts of Freud 
and his daughter failed to insert it after struggling for half an hour, 
and the surgeon had to be fetched for the purpose “ Then for the in 
strument to fulfill its purpose of shotting off the jaivnmg cavity 
above, and so making speaking and eating possible, it had to fit fairly 
tightly This, however, produced constant irritation and sore plarcs 
until its presence was unbearable But if it were left out lot more 
than a few hours the tissues would shnnk, and the denture could no 
longer be replaced ivithout being altered 
Fcotn now cn Freud % speech was very defective, thou^ it vaned a 
good deal from fame to tune according to the fit of the denture It 
ivas nasal and thids rather like that of someone with a cleft palate 
Eating also was a tnal, and he seldom cared to do so m company 
Furtbermoie the damage done to the Eustachian tube, together widi 
constant mfeebon m the neighborhood, greatly impaired his hcanng 
on the right side until he became aJmost entirely dal on that side. 

It was the side next to his patients, so the position of his couch and 
chair had to be reversed 
‘ Incomgible 
"Seep 196 
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From the onset of this illness to the end of his life Freud refused to 
have any other nurse than his daughter Anna He made a pact with 
her at the beginning that no sentiment was to be displayed, all that 
was nreessary had to be performed in a cool mattcr-of fact fashion 
mth the absence of emotion charactcnstic of a surgeon This atti 
tude, her courage and firmness, enabled her to adhere to the pact 
even in the most agoni2ing situations 
Freud was very fortunate m his second choice of surgeon Pichler’s 
tet He h d " I -nsuipassed, and he gave of his 

hreould 1 p ■" but 

^n 0 tie h h r => 

Tofes onal e'f keen 

celhLt’ftr^ghouV™ -lations were «- 

ocSTom?heb«fm*ni'‘''"d*‘‘‘ ‘'"““gf’oot 

be assured Freud that h^d ^“rs later 

sellar <f°oo -"d m 

possibility of being deceived tv his '7' '’7 

the way the full tath had be^n wT'*’ 7"'^ “ 

made any difference to his fnendi7 7” “'though it never 

gratitude to him What he ^ toward Deutsch or his 

implication that he mieht li* specially minded was the 

M truth,sineets hffl 0 dVst'was"® rn' 

Deutsch of eouise senseVfe ' 7 ’ ontstandmg virtues 

when Freud had resumed a mote nr l' “ff“ *^0 operations, 

told him that what had haonenerl 7 "°™“' “Ktence, he boldly 
Plete confidence so IsentTm ^“'“'0 ff-o “m 

r^elfully agreed, but he resell ih f^'^f "=lationship Freud 
time for further heln A fi 11 ^ right to ash Deutsch at any 

,gayer ” "'’P ^ full recondliation took place m January, 

hove to return to°tfe^y “‘“ry of Freud’s suffering we 

In Febmarj Count chronology of the time 

Pher, paid Trend a vis,u^^‘ 7 f/ 7 '” f’"'”™ “^“I’^t and phfioso- 
In Uie same month I/r 71 n , !“ 
periodical, requested Freud’s nh«^’ *’'7 “^'"S French neurological 
™d s photograph to print wath a full eic^si 
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young Jeiv called Lqens, an cnthusiasbc German Nationalist who 
had fought in the First World War and was a follower of Hans 
Bluhcr He wanted Freud to disperse his bewilderment over the para 
dox that Blither, a rahid nationalist and anti Semite, was an admirer 
of Freud In his reply, dated July ^ 1925, which contained some de 
prcciatory words about Bluhcr, Freud wrote “1 would advise you 
against wasting your energies in the fiuitless struggle against the cur 
rent political movement Mass psychoses are proof against argu 
ments It IS |ust the Germans who had occasion to leam this in the 
World War, but they seem unable to do so Let them alone De 
vote yourself to the things that can raise the Jews above all this 
foolishness, and do not take amiss my advice which is the product of 
a long life Do not be too eager to join up with the Germans ” In 
the Naxi time Lcyens got away to Amcnca, and from there wrote to 
Freud telhng him how nght he had been Here is Freud s modest re 
ply, dated July 25,1936 ‘Tou surely don’t think I am proud at hav 
mg been nght? I was nght as a pessimist against the enthusiasts, as an 
old man against a young one I wish I had been wrong ” « 

On August 1 they |oincd the rest of the family at the Hotel du 
™ t V ~ ntembers of the Committee 

rn„o 0 " August 26 and went on to stay at San 

Cmtoforo Afte our discussion there, desenbed in the previous chap- 

“ ““P's uf days later and then dis- 
In the fim days of September Martha Freud and her sister 

Hotel Fd "ts Rome where they stayed at the 

eonvl f = ““P'= days before the 

consultaljon with Pichlcr ^ 

-8 aftwT*'carliCTi Treud was allowed to go home on Octobei 

on November 

Ml r T 'Vith the scar of the ongi 

formed a fnrti, "" ^ 20 Pichler immediately per 

“"'d- ““ November 12 niis Le a 
Imue and the nT '“S'd'CT with the old scar 

coLb nafion nf '*■“ “""“d out under a 

S2na,rr^,'j:trs'’ev"‘'bi^' 

Pdioilady diitresnng afterellej^ 

•I ^'™d underwent a Stcinach operation at his 

l/od and ?rCT ™ .0 Dr N.cder- 
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nwn reauest-ligature of the vas deferens on both sides This was m 

tel op= that Se reiuvenahon such an opetation promned nnght 
the hope tna j Uj. 

and was antes,ashc ahont te 

late howCTcr, that he had not perceived any heneBt from ,t ’• 
’'^e rest of the year was tahen up with almost daily visits to richlcr 
a Itaot chanaes being made in the “monster in the hope of 
altelv enough ^mfort to male talking possible He also had rev- 
1 !lv treatments in those months Freud could not sec any pa 
r t" ™r*rnew year He had earned noUiing lor six month,, 
Sirexpenses had been considerable He insisted on paying r.el, 

Lr tnUfZ as he did with all h» doctors 

The most important literary prrfoeUon of this year war a book 
ine nius J The Ego and the Id It appcarcil m Die 

oTApril’Hts inception dated from the previoui [tily, one 
third vieeh / j^-tive spells He had wntten to Tcrcnczi 'lani 
olFreirfs ino speculative, a contmualion of Jinyond Ilia 

occupied , „jl jjsult ro either a small hook or the nothing 

P!„mre ,TLeal to you te title, only that ,l Im to ,b 

nV' 'ddeek ” It was wnlten behveen that July and the Old of the 

pmponnded some of the nciv ideas in the hook, notably the concept 
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to Freud ashng what steps should be taken to defend him In reply 
he received a terse cablegram consisting only of two words “Never 
mind ” 


Freud mote in this year several odd articles, prefaces and the like, 
and two more ambitious papers The hvo papers published m Jan¬ 
uary, 1923, had both been wntten in the previous year the "Re 
marks on the Theory and Pracbee of Dream Interpretation” in July 
while in Gastein, and "A Seventeenth Centuiy Demonological Neu 
rosis ’ m the last months of 1922 
In those months he ^vrote also two expository articles, “Psveho- 
Analjsis and “Lfbido Theory” for an encyclopedia entitled Hand 
woTterbuch der Sexudmssemchaften, (Cyclopedia of Serology) 
ediW by Max Marcuse It was cast in dictionary form mth para 
^phs under forty headings, and it constitutes one of the most lucid 

Sehnftl h‘ 9^3 and reprinted in the Cesammclte 
ocnnften U\o years later 

he interested m questions of pnonty, which 

auntred tTb ‘hn 'onree of what 

Im raoer r^ then™ I menboned earlier 
m which Z a Jh the Technique of Psycho-Analysis,” « 

Id nd f ^ 'hmulus he had 

to pa‘x ^ ■" ^ 

Dream^^onh, Fopper Lynkeus and the Theory of 

tmXlosoohri"h “S'nnnr -d nma 

rapresed in*^the'sJTu°Popper Lynkeus, had 
csscnbal theory of the mturc of D'^nis Freud’s 

tortion in dreams •• censorship and consequent dis- 

of UmZcibcWMLfdL^iS'' f 

pages introducing it Naturalh he c""' “ “"P'c 

2i’s oustandinp talmic 4 ^ generously acknowledged Ferenc 

-n-cd h,m:®pr™rrerasTr’'r"'- »= “”P'‘ 

brother complex in his persomUif™'’ " 

Pchn^q^msS^l.XAnT'’ 7"= ’r" 

entitled "Tlic Infantile r' , ^PJ® "'"nher of the Zcibchnfi It was 

like oUicr papers wall O^Ennizabon of the Libido,” •= and, 

P pets, wall be commented on in the appropriate ehapt^ 
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1924 

This year was mainly talcen up with the distressing complications 
ansmg from Abraham’s criticisms of Fercnczi and Ran^ and the 
remarkable changes in the latter’s personality, which were related in 
the previous chapter In the first couple of months Freud had looked 
forward to a personal discussion at the Salzburg Congress with all the 
members of the Committee, which he hoped would re-establish a 
better relationship and also throw more light on the new ideas that 
had been propounded But both Fetenczi and Rank refused to agree 
to any such discussion and insisted on dissolving the Committee 
Nevertheless Freud had fully intended coming to the Congress m 
Apnl, though to Abraham he expressed the fear that listening to fif¬ 
teen papen would be too great a strain for him ** Freud had made a 
point of listening to every single paper read at all the Congresses he 
had hitherto attended, an example followed m later years by his 
daughter However, m March he had an attack of influenza which 
left unpleasant aftereffects m the nasal mucous membrane and si 
nuses—an old trouble of Freud’s—so he svas compelled to take a 
rest Instead of going to Salzburg he spent the Easter weekend at the 
Kurhaus Semmenng It was the first time in thirty-eight jears that he 
had taken a weekend holiday®’ Anna accompanied him, so was not 
able to attend the Salzburg Congress 

Freud had resumed hts professional work with six patients on 
January 2,*® but the difficulty he had in talking made this effort very 
tinng “You belong to those ivho refuse to believe that I am no 
longer the same man In reality, however, J am very tired and in need 
of rest, can scarcely get through my six hoois of analytic work, and 
cannot think of doing anything else The nght thing to do would be 
to give up all work and obligations, and wait m a quiet comet for the 
natural end But the temptation—nay the necessity—to go on cam 
mg something as long as one spends so much is strong ” ” Tliere was 
constant trouble with the "monster," which had to be modified every 
few days A second prosthesis was made in February and a third in 
October, but wthout much success Smoking was allowed, but to 
get a cigar between his teeth be bad to force the bile open with the 
help of a clothes peg 

The news of Freud s senous operation seems to ha\ e got known in 
Vienna, and signs of fnendlincss appeared The Neuc Fretc Pressa 
published a laudatory article on him on Februaiy 8, it was written by 
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Alfred von Winteistein Then the City CounciJ, now with a Soaal 
Democrabc majority, bestowed on him on his birthday the Burger 
recht of Vienna, a btle akin to the Bnfash "Freedom of the Cit) ” 
Tlie idea that my coming 68th birtfiday maj be the last must have 
occurred to other people too, since the City of Vienna has hastened 
to bestow on me on that day the honor of its Burgerrecht^ which 
usually waits for one s yoth birthday " ** Freud did not mention this to 
Ferenczi, and when the latter inquired about it this was the reply 
There is little to be said about the Vienna Burgerrecht you men 
bon It seems to be essentially a ntual performance just enough for 
one Sabbath ” * ** 


Stekel also, probably moved by the same consideiabons, as well 
as by a revival of his old personal attachment to Freud, made an 
appeal for reconcfliafaon In a letter of January 22, 192^ he 
proposed that the group he had formed around him should coop- 
crate with the Vienna Soaety in the 6ght against their common 
w^ies Past diiferences were to he forgotten and not menboned 
Things would hare been different if only Freud had recognized in 
bme that the pre war dissensions had arisen from mutual jealousy in 
der^i for his lose rather than pretensions to his intdlecb If Freud 
^eed he would lihe to call on hun and discuss the situahon I do not 
if Freud ever answered this letter of SteheFs-probahly not, he 
ccrtainl) didnotsechira 


On Ap^ 24 Freud s sizth and last grandson was bom, Clemens 
^phad His mother, Ernst’s wife, had been so confident that she 
iTiJly begmnmg she decided to give 

cac e name of an archangel m addibon to a more mundane 

one. 


Intemabonal Psycho-Analj-bcal Congress took place 

sions hi-n ftf niembers had been present on both occa 

after ihr r ^ Hitschmann and my-sdf Immediately 

twtr report. I w^s 

his aherrH ^ course a considerable shock to observe 

fad 

his thumb this 'l? t '^“Pwg his prosthesis in its place with 

of phnosonhirol ™ produced rather the impression 

and Frend wasL alert 

come, blit Ill! rlinr* ^*''^fa'o 2lso tned to 

Aten fcmn Sefiehie, nMc/im 
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Ferenczi sent Freud full accounts of the Congress, and Freud vras 
very relieved to know that it had passed off with no untoward hap¬ 
penings, he had been anxious lest the Berlin criticisms of Ferenczi 
and Ranh provoke some wider dissension * 

Romain RoHand visited Freud on May ” It was Stefan Zweig 
who brought him to Freuds home and they spent the evening to¬ 
gether, Zvveig acting as inleiprcter, with his defective speech Freud 
at times found it not easy to make himself understood in German, 
so to do so in French ivas be}'ond him The same thing happened a 
couple of jears later when Freud was visiting Yvette Guilbert at the 
Bristol Hotel He turned to her husband with the pathetic remark 
“My prosthais doesn’t speak French “ ** 

Georges Seldes has kindly sent me details of the following incident 
belonging to that time Two youdis, Leopold and Loeb, had car 
ned out m Chicago what they described as “the perfect murder ” 
They were nevertheless detected, and the long tnal that ensued pro¬ 
vided a first class sensation m America Their wealthy relatives and 
friends made every effort to save them from capital punishment, an 
aim they ultimately achieved Seldes, on the staff of the Cfiiefl|o Tn6 
tine, was instructed by Cotone! McCormick to approach Freud with 
the following telegram “Offer Freud a5ooo dollars or anything 
he name come Chicago psychoanalyze (le. the murderers) ’’ Freud 
replied to Seldes m a letter dated June 29, 1924 

"Your telegram reached me belatedly because of being wrongly 
addressed Fn reply F would say that I cannot be supposed to be pre¬ 
pared to provide an expert opinion about persons and a deed when I 
have only newspaper reports to go on and have no opportunity to 
make a personal examination An invitation from the Hearst Press to 
come to New York for the duration of the trial I have had to dedine 
for reasons of health " 

'Hie last sentence refers to an invitation from Hearst of Chicago for 
Freud to come to Amenca to “psj'choanalyzc” the tno murderers, 
and presumably demonstrate that they should not be etecut^ He 
offered Freud any sum he cared to name and, having heard that be 
was ill, was prepared to charier a speaal liner so tlial Freud could 
travel quite undisturbed by other company 
For the past four years discussion^ whidj just now came to a head, 

* See Chapter 2, p 67 
« Meine Prothese sfirrcht nicftt franzdztsch 
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had been going on between Freud and Rudolf von Urbantschitsch 
over a project to found a psychoanalytical sanatorium on the lines 
of Simmel's Tegelsee in Berlin. Von Urbantschitsch, v.'ho had founded 
the immense Cottage Sanatorium in Vienna in 1908, sold it in 
1922, and was toying with the idea of starting a nesv one on psy- 
choanalyb'cal lines. Field Marshal Archduke Friedrich, who osvned a 
magnificent castle in a huge park, the Weilburg in Baden near 
Vienna, had learned of this plan from one of his daughters, svho had 
been a volunteer nurse in the Cottage Sanatorium during the war, 
and, no doubt aEected by the downfall of the Monarchy in Austria, 
offered to let it for the purpose. The necessary alterations, however, 
would cost more than svas avaffable, or than could be borrmved from 
any bank in the prevailing financial stringency. But two years later 
the President of the SodencreditamtaU, Eicellenz Rudolf Sieghard, 
who had been a patient of von Urbantschitsch’s, expressed his giati- 
A confidentially that drilling operations in Galicia 

^ ^ ^nw of first-lass oil. All the money accruing from 

toe sale of the Cottage Sanatorium was immediately invested in 
tX, r "m ?? Company in June, 1924, and sure enough two days 
tCT trebled m value when the news leaked out. The plans of the 
Sh.I' '<«'cd. and he discussed them at length 

"■= of course feee 

horn an admiuntratwe cares, and would continue his training analy- 

areen c 1 ea of IMng in spacious surroundings in the 

Sd to^" ““"‘-y and far from the turmorl of the city peatly ap- 

d^t S toe a And indeed, only two 

lltorwarbmL 1 ‘“'"“ed auTtoe ^ecu- 

cS^^m toe bund ^ 

goS as toe fim r “w ^ ^ “ 

favorably. This timeU vL j entertained it 

anstdt itself that nnf a ^ gradual failing of the Bodencredit- 

Flims! in the'rantoT^"’' Waldhaus, 

day in Switzerland, but^chr^' 

was to be disatmomlivr - managed to. Now, again he 

made it impcia^ ftc local discomfort in his mouth 

he rented toe Villa Sch^'" his su^eon. So 

™ >hc Semmering. from where he paid 
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regular visits to Vienna He went there on July 8®* and returned on 
September 27 He tool, with him an American patient,**® whom he 
referred to as his “negro “ He had told us of this old )ole, dating 
back to 1886/ but curiously enough none of his children were 
famHiar wth it 

Abraham, who had been spending a holiday at Sfls Mana in his 
beloved Engadine, visited Freud on August ao for a couple of days 
It was the last time the two men were to meet Incidentally, they 
had been conducting an interesbng discussion by correspondence 
on the symbolism of the number seven Freud suggested that it w«it 
back to the era when the number six u'as the basis of die numeral 
system, so that there would be a taboo on the number that began a 
new senes This seemed confirmed by the superstitious feeling about 
the beginning of the third system, thirteen, and be quoted a similar 
belief from ancient Assyria concerning nineteen, the start of the 
fourth of such senes He then remarked on how cunous it was that 
there were so many prime numbers in the senes j, 7, 15,19, (25), 
31, 37, 43, and then 49 (7 X ?)» but added, “One can make the 
queerest play with number so careful “ *** Abraham was not en 
brely satisfied with this explanation, and finally came to the solution 
that the number must be a compound of the male three and the 
female four I find it odd that neither thought of the tendency to 
strengthen male symbolism by intensifying it (3 plus 3 with 1 on top, 
as m the fieur de lys, etc ) 

Of the news I had to give Freud at this bmc there was the report 
of Sachs’s success m a course of lectures be gave in l^ndon that 
summer, and the more surprising fact that at the National Eistedd 
fod in Wales the chief bard received his pnze for a poem that dealt 
with psychoanalysis 

Oliver Freud s daughter, Eia Mathilda was bom on September 3 
She was Freud s second granddaughter, Martin’s daughter, Minam 
Sophie, having been bom on August 6, 1924 

This year brought Freud a keen personal disappointment, second 
only to that concerning Rank Fnnk of New York had resumed his 
analysis m Vienna m April, 1922, conbnuing until February, 1923, 
and Freud had formed the very highest opinion of him He was, so 
Freud maintained, by far the ablest American he had come across, 

' At that time Freud s consultation hour was at noon, and for some fame 
psbents ivere referred to as ''negroes*' This strange appelJafaoa came 
from a cartoon in the Fbegende Blatter depicting a yaivnmg lion mutter 
ing Twdveo’clockand no negro " 
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the only one from whose gifts he expected something Fnnk had 
passed through a psychotic phase dunng his analysis—he had indeed 
to have a male nurse with him for a fame*®®—but Freud considered he 
had quite overcome it, and he counted on his being the leading 
analyst in America Unfortunately, on returning to New York Frink 
behaved very anogantly to the older analysts, particularly Brill, telling 
everyone how out of date they were Fnnk’s second marriage, which 
had caused so much scandal and on which high hopes of happi 
ness had been set, had proved a failure, and his wife was suing for a 
divorce That, together with the quarrels just mentioned, must have 
precipitated another attack Fnnk wrote to me m No\ember, 1923, 
that for reasons of ill health he had to give up his work for the 
Journal and also his private practice*®* In the following summer he 
was a patient m the Phipps Psychiatric Institute, and he never re 
TOVCTed h.s sanity He died in the Chapel Hill Mental Hospital in 
North Carolina some ten years later 
Brill stayed with me in Sqptember, 1924 It was our Erst meeting 
m e CTen yeai^ and there were endless matters of common interest 

In.! nx' * completely recovered his temporanly 

st cquHibnum, and for the rest of his life was a rock of reliability 

J. T W“lels’s book on Freud ap- 

fh^ I enT"? *0 not toy 

leadin h your cnticism of the bad, unreliable and mis- 

wstifii rT'’ Potbups I could have 

miplit 1 5 °severe in its tone and his dependence on Stekel 
ZiLrmor, "r. “posed But It IS a nice and 

m^fnee i TZ" ^ittels applied for read 

ported his appIiLtir>M '"P" 

hJ'Xt'’^‘'„^r ’? n'™' *0 translation of 

taded if the w/l:" ° "°t realizing the immense labor en 

br^n .0 a'p mf •"oronghly But at last they 

"-"I I nn”": r rr =■ ^ -"foss i 

'The prospects outlined ^ of life or >our energy 

rimes seem splendid He™" al'” *0 following vol 

'aval of the Press about nl, i. J , “mphmentary about the sur 
final sncces, oniie^l"^"^ '>='> ’■od the gravest doubts • nie 
given up all hone of ° inattcr you may be proud of, I had 

•Seep Jo ” ‘ >™c sacrifices were 
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and feared they would prove a barren CJtpense I am particularly 
glad of the praise you give to your helpmates" Then when the first 
volume of the Coffectcd Papers actually amved ‘The first volume 
of the 'Collection' has arrived Vciy fine Impressive My only mis 
giving that these old ^v^bngs do not malce a good mtroduebon to the 
English public, is compensated by the neivs that the second volume 
will follow in a few weels It is to be hoped that the Case Histones 
wall soon come also, they are what I atbch the greatest importance to 
I see that you have achieved your aim of securing a place in Eng 
land for the psychoanalytical literature and I congratulate you on 
this result for v\hich I had almost given up hope " 

Treud hnew that he could no longer fulfill his duties as President of 
the Vienna Society, and he intended to be succeeded by Ranh, who 
was then Vice-President By the autumn Rank’s behavior made this 
plan no longer feasible Freud's solution of the quandary was to re¬ 
tain his posibon, but with leave of absence Fedem, who had been 
made Vice-President, functioning in his stead,”* m the meantime 
Siegfried Bemfeld and Ranh were to be Secretanes*” In October, 
1925 Nunberg replaced Ranh m the latter posibon ”* 

Only once after his operabon did Freud ever attend a meeting of 
the Vienna Society That was m January, 2926, at a meeting spe 
aally held on the occasion of Abraham’s death 

At the end of the year Helene Deulsch proposed that a Training 
Institute be established, on the same lines as that m Berlin She was 
made the Director, Bemfeld Vice-Direclor, and Anna Freud Secre¬ 
tary^^* 

Both Freud and Fercnczi were very eager for the latter to settle in 
Vienna Tliere he would become Director of the Clinic, probably 
of the new Institute also, and would replace Freud as President of the 
Vienna Society instead of Ranh Vienna, however, was so over 
crowded after the war that it was pracfacally impossible to secure 
Imng accommodahon A lady, Frau Kraus, offered to build a proper 
clinic and see to it that it contained suitable Jiving rooms for the 
Director She got offended over something however, and at the last 
moment withdrew her offer—another keen disappointment for 
Freud He said that with that vanished his last hope of seeing 
Vienna made into an important psychoanalytical center »* He added 
that he had set all his hopes on Fercnczi s coming 
Toward the end of the >car Freud underwent several further x ray 
treatments as a precaution, although there had been no signs as yet 
of a recurrence of the cancer 
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Freud published, besides a few prefaces and the like, five papers in 
1924 Two of them, “Neurosis and Psychosis,” and “The Loss of 
Reality in Neurosis and Psychosis,” concerned ideas that were ex¬ 
tensions of those expounded in his book The Ego and the Id The 
former was written dunng his convalescence in the last months 
of 1923, and it appeared m January, 1924 The latter, which ap¬ 
peared in October, i924» was ivntten in the spring of this year, 
since Abraham had read it in May 

A \ery important paper, “The Economic Problem of Maso¬ 
chism, appeared in April It had been written in the winter, and 
finished by January 21 The stimulus for wTiting it came from 
some puzzling problems which were the consequence of the ideas 
put forivard in the book Beyond the Pleasure Principle A paper 
with^ the surprising tide “The Dissolubon of the Oedipus Com 
plex, was published in July It was wntten about Febmaiy, and 
contained at first a slight cntiasm of Rank’s theory about birth 
trauma (later omitted) Freud delayed publishing it lest he should 
gue the imprcssim, which at that time he wished to avoid, that m 
9«., represented a senous divergence Ferenca 

Vniergang m the tiUe that Freud 
Oedipus complex by 

ds™ W the esentel eUoIog.caI factor m the neuroses and 

to tjubhsh Tf ' Freud to keep the manuscript secret and not 

m Urn H th^t the word 

about Rank™'^ ™°t't>nal]y mUucnccd by his feelings 

mdcpendenlofTehHe;-' 

from his radialT'' ^osci^ci of 1923, while still convalescing 
cT, wntten by request a short ac 

Tub shlTf hrrfor the Amenan 

=nal,s,s nrplonne the H J n " “tlo of "F^oho- 

f»:mof^rol„™e Recesses of the Mind’ as Chapter 

in the Mehng. as Told Ce”f “7 

fean later m the r ‘ “f't® Meters It was published four 

Inndcntall), Prcud^l"^ a Sketch of Psycho-Analysis") •” 

hiithday (on July 161)1)^10 m”' Foienoi's fiftieth 

Encyriopecdia vhtem.ce “ “™P’o‘o S't of Uic 
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Freuds wnbngs m the latter part of 1924 were pubhshed in 
1925 and will be mentioned m the account of that year 

J 925 

In January I nobSed Freud that, following the example of Berlin 
and Vienna, an Institute of Psycho-Analysis had been established in 
London 

At the Salzburg Congress it had been proposed to hold the next 
m Lucerne, nine years later a Congress was really held there The 
Swiss, however, preferred Geneva TTiey also made a proviso that 
there should be general discussions after each paper, free discussion 
befitting a meeting in "die frae Schwetx " There were all manner 
of practical reasons against this, so, after two months of argumenta 
hon, Abraham had to change the plan and decide to hold the next 
Congress in Germany He wrote to Landauer, m Franhfort, asking 
if he could make arrangements for a Congress m Bad Homburg, and 
the next day the matter was settled *** Freud fully intended to come 
to that Congress—It was the last he even tned to attend—and he actu 
ally promis^ to take part in a symposium on technique that was be 
mg mooted The Directors of the spa placed at his disposal a quiet 
villa with all comforts When die time came, however, his physical 
condition made the foumey quite out of the question 

In February Freud reported that he had had no new ideas for the 
past four months, the longest such penod he could remember This 
state of affairs, however, did not last long 

Abraham and his wife planned a visit to Vienna at Easter, and 
Freud was as eager as he for their meeting But Pichler was just then 
undertaking a reorganizatioa of the prosthesis, winch practically de 
pnved Freud of the powers of speech and caused him great dis 
comfort So, to his intense regret, he had to put Abraham off, but 
with the hope of seeing him in the summer *** It was theit last chance 
of meebng since in the summer Abraham was convalescing from the 
first spell of what proved to be a fatal illness, he died m December 

On Freud s birthday. May 6, the only members of the Committee 
present were Ferenezj and ever faithful Eitmgon, who seldom 
missed that occasion 

About that bme I sent the following news to Freud 'You may 
have seen that Lord Balfour m his speech in Jerusalem* referred in a 
personally friendly way to the three men who he considered have 
* At the opening of the Hebrew Uniwisity 
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most influenced modem thought, all Jews—Bergson, Einstein and 
Freud At a recent dinner of the Anglo-Austnan Soaety at which I 
was present Lord Haldane, the guest of the evening dealt m his 
speech with the contributions made to culture throughout the ages 
by Vienna The four names he singled out to illustrate this were 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mach and Freud ” Freud had just got reprints 
of his Autobiography,'^ and he sent me a couple to fon\ard to the 
gentlemen in question, Balfour formally acknowledged his, but Hal 
dane did not 


On May 29 Sante de Sanctis, the distinguished Italian psychologist, 
visited Freud, who related that they spent an enjoyable evening to¬ 
gether'^® 

In June Freud was pleased to hear that one of the Society's mem 
hers Schilder, iivas gi\en the title of Professor on the recommenda 
bon of his chief, Wagner Jauregg Freud commented that it was the 
first bme anjone associated with psjchoanalysis had received pro- 
mohon in the University of Vienna, and he suspected that Wagner 
Jamegg did not know how closely Schilder was thus associated 
Freud left for the Semmenng where he had again rented the Villa 
c u CT, on June 30 He had that day had a telangiectasis® in the 
gum destrojed by an electric cautery A fortnight before that there 
was a curetbng of some pockets in the wound, of course under 
Before that the pulp had to be killed m four teeth 
and ffllings inserted A week after leaving Vienna in June Freud had 
re ura to ave a papilloma and the surrounding mucous mem 
rane cauterized AD these minor opeiabons were interludes m the 
annfti ” ^ “iiprove the prosthesis by one modificahon after 

sent hpTff ^ Brener died, at the age of eight} four Freud 
thcZei(sch^t“™™ and he wrote an obituary for 

menhon bnghter note ' For jour amusement I svill 

tamed a ImH ^ number of Le Malm which con 

Smgr^^fP^-^hoanalj-sis There does not seem any 
m Haiti a place o Z Malm is published m Port au Pnnee 

l7A„n.,fw T correspond with esery day ” >« 

him and mfoldS^ ' cephew, Edward Bemaj's of Nen Yorh, visited 
would be used to th”” =■ '^rge fund which 

•A .omodihe dllanon“:X“ 
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mg in America and Europe Freud, who was to be the nominal chair 
man, chose as European members of the organizing committee 
Abraham, Citmgon, Fercnczi and Storfer (who had by now replaced 
Rank as Managing Director of the Verlag), the American members 
weretobeA A Brill,EdivardBemaysandC P Oberadorf Freudm 
a letter to Bemays defined the purposes of the fund m a statement 
which was issued to the press *** The plan, however, though painted 
in glowing terms in the New York press,*** did not achieve all the ob¬ 
jects It set out to 

Stni better neivs came from New York, which was that Brill had 
resumed the presidency of the Soaety there After serving for only 
two years at its founding he had transferred it to Fnnk for the nest 
two years, since which time there had been no real leader Brill now 
occupied the position for the ncict eleven critical years, dunng sir of 
which he was also President of the Amencan Psychoanalytic Associa 
tion By the time he retired from these two positions he had success 
fully regulated the relationship between them and also with the In 
temational Association In the forty years of his acbve life, by his 
univavenng conviction of the truths of psychoanalysis, his fnendly 
but uncompromising way of coping wiUi opponents, and his unfail 
mg readiness to help younger analysts he rendered far more service to 
p^hoanalysis in America than anyone else At the time we ate now 
considering the struggle in Amenca for recognition was particularly 
severe, and it ivas not easy to wn new adherents, in 1925, for 
mslsncc, there was only one analyst west of New York, Lionel 
Blitzsten in Chicago 

August wis a much better month, and Freud said he had enjoyed a 
week of better health than at any time since the fint operations 
Ferenczi had paid him a visit and found him in excellent condi 
tion *** He furnished just then one more example of fais proneness to 
supersbbous beliefs, which were ahvays concerned—as such be 
liefs usually are—noth thoughts of death His daughter Anna had 
been to Ischl to congratulate her grandmother on her ninetieth 
birthday, and was returning via Vienna where Freud was to fetch 
her “In the night there was a railway accident on the part of the 
line she ivas to travel on So—as a protechon—I lost my pince nez 
and case when bending down in the woods ” ’** It reminds one of a 
similar hostage to fortune Freud had many years before performed 
in the hope of fending off a fatal outcome to an illness of his eldest 
daughter**® In both cases success wasadneied 
Freud resumed work m Vienna 00 October i *** 
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At Whitsun Abraham had given some lectures m Holland and re¬ 
turned with a bronchial cough The story we were told at the time 
was that he had inadvertently swallowed a fishbone that lodged in a 
bronchus, the condition refused to heal, and it was thought that it 
had led to a chronic bronchiectasis In July he went first to Wen 
gen and then to Sils Mana to recuperate, with some slight beneficial 
result At the Homburg Congress, however, at which he had to pre¬ 
side, he was a sick man and evidently under the influence of the 
morphia with which he was trying to control his chronic cough 
Back m Berlin he was treated for his throat by Fliess, Freud’s old 
fnend, and he reported his astonishment at finding how closely the 
phases of his mystenous illness corresponded with Fliess's numencal 
(alculations Since Abraham had always been very sceptical of Fliess's 
ideas one would attribute his conversion to his bewflderment, which 
CTCiyone else shared, at the impossibility of making a reasonable 
diagnosis of his condition 


The Homburg Congress, which took place September 2 c, had 
been a success, though its scicnti6c level was not quite so high as at 
fte previous one Many Amencans were present, and it was be- 
senous differences were ansing between them 
T g'Obps over the vexed question of lay analysis 

Tra? r' ° Eitingon that the Congress institute an International 
i 1== ‘0 correlate as much 

Dsichnanal ' "''Ihods and standards of training candidates for 
for the *" j ' vanous Sociehes, and to provide opportunities 
He was enth”'™! technical problems concerned 

sa™™frTr niake the neces- 

ojtrf Meeting, where it was at once ac- 

S^enL io future trouble when the next 

the .Z ai^d T’l Commission, took 

Forenczi’ that the Comm' supported therein by Freud and 
standards and niles of -id impose the same 

osp^IIy the AmencansT^eT”^’’"'’ " '’'™’ 

entrusted his da'u^toT”'’ the news that Freud had 

ten for it This m v "a to read a paper he had specially wnt 
P^Per. end ^"“•■on on l.is part, the content of the 

pleasure The papii entitled <c equally gave general 

the Anatomical Distinction F psychological Consequences of 
nction between the Sexes," was pnbMhed in 
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the Zeiischnft a month later Freud had read it to Ferenczi on the 
latter’s visit m August 

In the autumn Professor Tansley (afterwards Sir Arthur Tansley), 
a disbnguislied pupil of Freud’s, who had just rvntten for The Na 
fion a favorable review of the volume of Freuds case histones, was 
attaclced m that penodical It Jed to a heated polemical discussion be* 
tween him and three very bitter opponents Miss E C Allmond, Sir 
Bryan Donhin and Dr A Wohlgemuth Some of the language used by 
the latter rivaled the German outbursts before the war, and have for 
that reason a certain hisloncal interest Then a distinguished physiol 
ogist, Dt Ivor Tuchett, gave a short anonymous account from the 
point of view of a successfully treated patient After the corre 
spondence had been stopped the Editor got James Glover to wnte an 
article for tlie science section on ‘ Freud and his Critics,’ m an ex 
cellently objective piece of wnting which poured oil on the troubled 
waters 

In October Freud said he had read Alexander’s paper on Fercnczi’s 
genital theory^®* with special enjoyment ‘The joung man is ex 
traordmarily good It is long since I have read such a beautiful piece 
ofworlv It does him credit" 

In November Freud was considerably disturbed about the 6nan 
cial situation of the Verlag He had himself ploughed back into its 
accounts all tlie royalties he should have received, and in addition 
had given his personal surety for an overdraft of £2 ooo {$3 60000) 
There was, however, a limit to what he could do, and he begged Ei 
bngon for advice^*® Both Eitingon and Rank’s wife lent 5000 
Marks ($1,19000),^®’ but the situabon remained senous Freud 
blamed Rank’s extiavapnt pioducbon, in costly leather, of the 
Gesammcife Schnften This was an edibon of 3 oco copies, and by 
now only a hundred had been sold 

For a little brae Freud had been unable to sleep for pain in the 
lower jaw on the left side It was discovered that a retained tooth, 
united to the bone of the jaw, bad become badly infected, with the 
formabon of an abscess On November 19 fhis was chiseled out, and 
a granuloma and cyst in tlie neighborhood also remov'cd TIic opera 
bon sounds disbnctly unpleasant, but all that Freud had to say about 
it was that it had been very el^ntJy performed ‘®* A sequestnim of 
bone came anaj a wedc later 

Freud was already becoming somewhat of a lion, on whom visitors 
to Vienna felt impelled to call In later years this became at times a 
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considerable plague, and Freud was not always very discriminating in 
the choice of the interviews be granted Among the visitors in the 
present year we may menhon the following 
The first was the famous French writer Lenormand who wished to 
discuss with Freud his Don Juan play He made a very senous and 
sympathetic impression on Freud, and they agreed that writers who 
made use of psychoanalysis by simply taking over its data were to be 
condemned as dangerous and undignified 
At Easter there were several analytical visitors Alexander, Lan 
^uer and Pfister And Freud reported that a hvo hours’ talk with the 
famous Danish essayist Brandes was exceptionally interesting'" 
About the same time Count Kayserling paid Freud two more visits, 
ut their talk seems to have turned into a consultation, for Freud 
recommended him to put himself in Abraham’s hands 
In December there were visits from two other well known writers, 
mi wig and Stefan Zwag Freud said he had no special imprcs- 
p and Ludwig, to judge from the extraordinaiy 

book on Freud he wrote more than twenty years later, evidently re 
turned the compliment 

w'’ Abraham’s relations with Freud m the last 

n o^chr F wellliowm aJ; director, ap- 

m mt. ® n, S.oo,ooooo if he would cooperate 

histoiv v/ ™ scenes from the famous love stones of 

this inpenfo'""”^ Antony and aeopatra Freud was amused at 
analysis aiuj'l’ ®9'°ding the association between psycho- 

chnS to s j7’la'“ -d de 

gram of refusal teported that Freud s tele 

Sgnum onus New York than his 

made niustratma Company, suggested that the film be 

ham, who had been an” * ' “ochamsms of psychoanalysis Abra 
thought himself il usked Freud for his opinion, and 

-UiLL ropf^LT^ have one produced under 

refused to give his own assisted by some wfid ’ analyst’" Freud 

Ahrabam’s aTlTH 

m the possibility of his abstmrf lb“ ™'w “’’'“‘‘on was his disbelief 
tic manner of a film If aaa presented in the plas- 

feasiblc, he would re^® 'aTcctations, it proved to be 

would reconsider giving hn own authonzation, in 
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which event he would give the Verlag any money he was paid 
The film was made, and I saw it in the following January xn Ber 
lin TTie news of it caused a good deal of consternation, particularly 
the fact that such a film should be authorized by the President of the 
International Association The newspapers m England, where at 
the time a periodic wave of abuse was under way, tooh full adrantage 
of the story Th^ said tliat Freud, having failed m secunng support 
for his theories among professional circles, had m despair fallen baeJ: 
on the theatneal proceeding of advertising his ideas among the 
populace through a film This accusation was ^ical of the bad feel 
mg which was attaching p^choanalysis in every possible manner 
In August Freud complained that the film company were an 
nounemg without his consent, that the film was being made and 
presented "widi Freud s co-operation " In New Yorh it was stated 
that "every foot of the film. The Mystery of the Soul, will be 
planned and scrubnized by Dr Freud”*®® On tlie other side Sachs, 
who was main]} responsible for the film because of Abraham’s con 
tinued illness, complained about Storfer, then Director of the Vcrlag, 
distributing copies of a newspaper artide he had written which dep« 
lecated the value of the film Siegfried Bemfeld then composed a 
film senpt of his oivn, and together with Storfer offered it to vanous 
other companies Theyeien tried to enhst Abraham’s coopezshon iti 
their entcipnse, but Abraham pointed out the important clause in 
his own contract promising that no other psychoanalytical film 
should be officiall) supported, least of all by the Intcmatronaler 
Verlag, for a penod of three years This Jed to an agitated controversy 
in the course of which Abraham came to form a poor opinion of the 
trustworthiness of the tivo Viennese Freud diought his view an ex 
aggeraled one, but Abraham sent him an daborate statement of his 
criticisms, and reminded Freud how nght his judgment had prov-ed in 
the earlier cases of Jung and Ranh This rather piqued Freud, who 
told him there was no reason wb) he should be always nght, but if he 
proved to be so he would be willing to agree mth him again Tlie 
correspondence ended on this note, but witti Freud expressing the 
warmest wishes for Abraham’s recovery 
Abraham had continued hopeful about his own illness, but it 
went on and on and the doctors were unable to find out why Freud 
found this uncanny and became more and more anaous about the 
outcome In October Abraham reported a complication in the form 
of a painful and swollen liver He tool, tins to be some gall bladder 
trouble, and insisted on an operabon,*®* the date to be chosen accord 
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mg to Fliess’s calculations This \ras carried out without more light 
being thrown on the condition, and the operation did more harm 
than good In the same letter Abraham convejed a message of sjm 
pathy from Fliess to Freud Freud's comment was that "this expres¬ 
sion of sympathy after twenty jears leaves me rather cold ” That 
sounds as if he were still hurt over Fliess's separation from him 
The anxious time continued, and a few weeks later Freud had al 
most given up hope of Abraham's recovery^'^^ In the light of later 
medical knowledge we are agreed that the undiagnosed complaint 
must have been a cancer of the lung, which ran its inevitable course 
m a little over six months On December i8 I was terribly shocked 
to get a telegram from Sachs "Abraham’s condition hopeless" A 
week later, on Chnstmas Day, the end came TTie news reached 
reud that day, and on the same day he composed the short obituary 
notice which was to be complemented later by the fuller biograph 
ical one I wrote Refemng to the line in it he quoted from Horace 
integer vitae, scelcrisque purus^ he wrote to me ‘ Exaggerabons on 
the occasion of a death I have always found specially distasteful I 
^ cil^itioTi to be really truth 

1 f he was present at the unveiling of a 

Fm#- ”r % Maixow in 1898, he had heard Professor 

to his dead fnend 

than FI known two men who deserved them better 

tnan l<leischl and Abraham 

when letter "Who would have thought 

W ZT “ T''" ■" he would be the first to 

ot ean r^' fu ''' on and hold together No 

“^he^ r Petsonal loss, but for the work no one must he 
v^lTdot on - ‘0 he hoped that the others 

^mpansonttrr must be contmued, m 

companson wrth whose d.meus,ous we are all equally small ” 

the fullest of Freud s Autobiography, 

Abraham had read the firstSeptember, tqaq, and 
the former month ”= When P ™ ‘he Semmenng rn 

Freud, who was rust then e ‘*'“ 80 ” read it m October he begged 
to German barbarism but ” V*' proofs,”' to omit the allusion 

fore Ertingou's o^bel y^rs he- 
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cembet Freud told Pfister he was ejtpecbng copies of the Aufo- 
bxography 'shortly/' but it was fte month of February 2925 before 
they arrived 

Bleuler was piqued at the passage about him in the Autobiography 
and he protested at length to Freud that the difference between their 
views was minimal He dosed by saying “Anyone uho would trj to 
understand neurology or psychiatry wiUiout possessing a knowledge 
of psychoanalysis would seem to me hhe a dmosaur—I say ‘would 
seem' not 'seems/ for there no longer arc such people, even among 
those who enjoy depreciating psychoanalysisl “ 

The essay was written as No 4 of a collective work edited by 
Professor Grote and entitled Die Mcdixin der Gegemvart in Selbst 
darsfellungen (Present-day Medicine as Reflected in Autobiogra 
phies) It was reprinted in Volume XI of the Gesammelie Scftnffen 
in 1929, and as a separate book in 1934, second edition of the 
latter, m 1936, was revised and enlarged 

This Autobiography is one of the most important source books for 
Ae student of Freud As was to be expected in the context in 
which It ivas written, it gives an account of his scientific career, 
with the development of his ideas, rather than of his personal life. 

Another essay, also written by request, was composed in the same 
holiday, probably in September Freud had given his name as one of 
the editorial committee of a penodical, the Revue /uive, which was 
published in Geneva The Editor, Albert Cohen, now pressed him 
for a contribution, using as a flaltenng bait the statement that Em 
stein and Freud were the two most disbnguishcd living Jews **® The 
contribution, called 'The Resistances to Psycho-Analysis’’*** ap¬ 
peared m that penodical m March, 1925. the German version being 
published m the July number of Imago After an interesting dis 
qmsition on the ambivalent attitude toivard anything new, the dread 
of it and the ^ger search for ik Freud gave reasons for attributing 
the opposition to psychoanalysis to affective motives, pnncipally 
those based on repression of sexuality Since civilization depended 
on control of our pnmitive instincb the revelations of psycho¬ 
analysis seemed to be a threat that might undermine that control 
Finally Freud suggested that anti Semitic prejudices concerning his 
person might be a contributory reason for there being so much op¬ 
position and for the unpleasant form it so often took 

A little paper with the aioous title of “A Note upon the 'Mystic 
Wnting Pad “ appeared m the January number of the Zeitschrift, 
1925 It was probably written in Vienna m the autumn of 19M* 
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since Freud spoke of revising it in November.'** The other two 
clinical papers published in 1925, “Negation” and “Some Psy¬ 
chological Consequences of the Anatomical Distinction between the 
Sexes,” referred to earlier, were both written m July of that jear, as 
was also the more important Tnhibition, Symptoms and Anxiety,'** a 
book which appeared in the following year, according to Freud, they 
had “no senous intentions,”'** a typical self-depreciation He read 
the two former papers to Ferenczi on his visit in August 
Thus, 1925 proved to be quite as productive a year as the previous 
one; after this Freud’s literary achvity began to dimmish 
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1926 

AS WEZX AS AN IRREPARABtE CAP, ABRAHAM’s DtATJT LETT MMtX IJ.f 

portant problems There was, to b^n wth, the question of replac 
ing Inm on the Committee BrOl bang at too great a djsbnce for 
frequent comr.’unications, I sugg«ted the names of James Glover, 
van Ophui)sen, Kado and Joan Rjvict^ but it was deoded to con 
hnue as we were ^ Then there were hvo presidential vacanacs Since 
Erlingon was on holiday in Sicfly, rerenczi, Sachs and I were the 
only members present at the funeral m Bethn, and we had several 
discussionsabout the situation rercnea put in a claim to be the next 
President of the International Associahon, but Freud, when we in 
formed him, thought this would be a senous slight on Eitingon who 
as Secretary had been intended m due course to be Abraham's suc¬ 
cessor ^^^e were not sure whether he would accept the onerous posi 
lion, which would among things mleifcre with h» custom of taking 
long hohdajT abroad at vanous times of the jear However, on Ins 
return from Sicily he not only expressed bis willingness to accept the 
position but from then on developed a high sense of responsibility 
which was to many somewhat of a surpnse He firmly refused, on the 
other hand, to succeed Abraham as President of the German Society, 
and after much discussion our choice fell on Simmcl, who also 
fully lived up to our expectations Anna Freud replaced Eilingon as 
Secretary of the International Association 
Treud liad given up attending the Viama Societ) since his big 
operation but he made a point of being present at the Abraham 
mcmonal meeting held on January 6 llis short obituaij notice ap- 
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peared m the first number of the 1926 Zeitschnft The follo^ving 
number was to have been devoted to a commemoration of Freud’s 
seventieth birthday, but Freud instructed Rado, the active Editor, 
to postpone this and devote the next number to the mcmonal notices 
of Abraham which Rado had wished to publish at the end of the 
jear One cannot celebrate any festival untfl one has performed 
the duty of mourning”* So the second number contained the full 
obituary of Abraham, written by mj’self, together with the speeches 
made at vanous Sociehes from Moscow to New York 
In Fcbmary Freud was made an Honorary Fellow of the Bntish 
Psjchological Society It was my third attempt at getfang this done, 
on the previous occasions there had been too much opposition * 
On February 17 and 19 Freud suffered in the street mild attacks of 
angina pectons (stenocardia), the pain was not accompanied by any 
dyspnoea or anxiety On the second occasion he found himself only a 
^ steps from the house of a fnend. Dr Ludwig Braun, a well 
known physiaan, so he managed to get there ^ Braun made the diag 
nosis o mjocarditis and advised a fortnight’s treatment in a sanato- 
num Freud resisted the advice and was for once opbmishc about 
“necUy, he attributed to an mtol 
Tint some dc nicotined cjgats, 

some cardiac dis- 

abstm™ “"""“"S sign that he was not finding 

^ Zeb 1 1 *<= condition 

toaiSLe h°®'“l”j'’®"“’ '^’cnna for some months 

and in thanhing him 

doubtful if thZ'^ ^ P^fohological root and it is extremely 

‘^sough analysis, then when 
ZtA '■“ o™ "ot - nght to e;ery kind of 

trSna ft'■imself with leading a quiet life and 
ty a Brann-s insistence, reinforced 

mosang to the Cottaae S ' t Budapest, ended in Freud’s 

to treat his thr^^i®'^^^eh 5, where he conhnned 
room and acted * t daughter Anna slept m the ad|Oining 

tafang tnem feSeXtl“?l'^=:- 

™ spending a holidav nn n, u announced to us that he 

Fndaj, April 2* ^ Bivreia He returned home on Good 

WTOte about it to Bis condition more senously, and he 

Eitingon as fonona -Yes, I will assnreiy receive 
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the Committee, >ou, feienca, Jones and Sachs, at the bcgmmng of 
May I intend to give up my woih from May 6 to May lo m order to 
devote myself exclusively to my guests An idea contnbulmg to that 
decision is that it may easily he the last meeting with my fnends f 
say that inthout any railing against fate, wthout maling any effort 
at resignation, but as a calm matter of fact, though I Inmv how 
hard it is to persuade other people of that ontlooh When one is not 
an optimist, as our Abraham ws, one is naturally put down as a 
pessimist or hypochondriac No one is willing to believe that I can 
expect something unfavorable simply because it is the most likely 

“It is pretty certain that I show signs of a myocardial affection 
which cannot be dealt with simply by abstaining from smoking My 
doctors* talk of finding only something slight and that there will 
soon be a great improvement, etc is naturally only professional 
cloaking with the calculabon that I am not a spoil sport, and I shall 
behave properly and not offend apmst the conventions I do not 
feel at all well here, and even if it were the Riviera I should long ago 
have returned home 

“ The number of my vanous bodfly troubles makes me won 
der how long I shall be able to continue my professional work, espe¬ 
cially since renouncing the sweet habit* of smoking has resulted in a 
great diminution of my intellectual interests All that casts a threat 
ening shadow over the near future The only real dread J have is of a 
long invalidism wth no possibility of working to put it more plainly, 
with no possibility of earning And just that is the most likely thing 
to happen I do not possess enough to continue witJjout earning 
afresh to live as I have, or to fulfill my ceaseless obhgahons It is 
those senous and personal considerations that matter m the last re¬ 
sort 

‘ You will understand that m fliis can|unction—threatening inca 
pacity for work througli impaired speech and heanng with intellec 
tual wcanness—I cannot be out of humor with my heart, since the 
affection of tlie heart opens np a prospect of a not too dela}ed and 
not too miserable exit Naturally I know that the diagnostic 
uncertainty m such matters has hvo sides to it, that it may be only a 
momentary warning, that the catanh may get better, and so on But 
why should everything happen so pleasantly about the age of sev 
enty? Besides, I have always been dissabsGed witli remnants, I have 
not even been able to put up with having only a couple of cigars iQ 
my cigar case 

•Probably a play on a pbrase from Egmont See Chapter i, p 20 
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"Why am I telling you all this? Probably so as to avoid doing so 
when you are here Besides that, in order to enlist your help in re¬ 
lieving me as much as possible of the formalities and festivities to 
eome Do not make the mistake of thinking I am depressed I 
regard it as a tnumph to retain a clear judgment in all circumstances, 
not like poor Abraham to let oneself be dcccned by a euphoria I 
know too that were it not for the one trouble of possibly not being 
able to work I should deem my'scif a man to be envied To grow so 
old, to find so much warm love in family and friends, so much cx 
pectation of success in such a venturesome undertaking, if not the 
success itself who else has attained so much?" 

The mam reason why Freud had at first been reluctant to accept 
his doctors advice was that he wished to continue his work so long 
as Mane Bonaparte could stay in Vienna Incidentally, it was on her 
return to Pans that she induced her old groom to admit that he 
used to have intercourse with her nurse in her presence when she 
was just under a year old** Freud had to her great astonishment 
dmned this episode from analytic material, and they were both ex 
ated at the confirmation He wrote "Now you understand how con 
tradicbon and recognition can be completely indifferent when one 
knows on«elf to possess a real certainty That was my case, and it 

w^ w y ave held out against scorn and disbelief without even 
gethng bitter" *2 


reu continued a semi invalid existence after returning to Vi 
f ^ ^ morning to the green 

r s c QIC egmning work That gave him the opportunity of 

V “''y 'p""? ■" 

ahlp fn t rt, ^ before being 

falmanT ° “ ‘^““very > 13 He added that nothing rendered the 

mil TOodly as Uhland’s lync "Die Welt mrd schoner 

Ea lt 1“®’ 1“°^ ■" Ml from memory 

hirthdlv heS° '"“heth anniversary of his 

his advannn " ° in ' P'™*! * mood It was by no means simply 

celebrations Rubied him, but the thought of the diverse 

hiithdav edeh^ ®cresure to accompany the occasion itself Previous 

self m a sanator considered escaping by immunng him 

cowardly and t^ n ? concluded tliat would he too 

duced his ilw h ’''"“Mrs At the time he had re- 

r ^ 5 “Mn he told us “I 

C-vcijday the world becomes more beautiful 
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can report some external successes from my restneted aefawty Thus, 
for example, I have managed to suppress a Special Number of the 
Wiener Medizmische Zeitscknft [sic] which was being planned ” “ 
The Editor announced that Freud had gratefully declined his offer 
of a Festival Number, and published instead a laudatory article 
written by Rudolf von Urbantschitsch ** 

For several days it rained telegrams and letters of congratulations 
from all parts of the world Of the latter those that pleased Freud 
most were from Georg Brandes, Einstein, Yvette Gujlbert, Remain 
Rolland and tlie Hebreiv Unnersily of Jerusalem of which he was 
one of the Directors He was evidently moved by a letter of con 
grahilation from Breuer’s widow, which he answered as follows 


‘‘VeTchrieste Frau 


“May 13,1926 


“The lines m which you congratulate me on my seventieth birth 
day moved me most deeply Your blade-edged letter brought back 
like a flash of lightning cveiytbing from the moment when, glancing 
through the door of the consulting room, I first saw you sitting at the 
table with jour barely two'year-old daughter, through all the years 
when I could almost count myself as one of your famfly, and then 
all the changing events of my life since Take my most deferential 
thanks, also in remembrance of the past 

“Ihr ergebenster 
'Freud 


All the Vienna nc^vspapers and many German ones published 
special articles, mostly full of recognition The best were those by 
Bleuler and Stefan Z«cig” The Biirgermcister of Vienna, Herr 
Seitz, accompanied by a CounciJJor, Professor Tandler, presented 
personally the diploma of the Burgerrecht of the city, referred to 
carhe^ which had been bestowed on him hvo years before 
TTie official academic world in Vienna, however, the University, 
the Academy, the Cesellschaft der Aerzte (Society of Physiaans), 
etc^ completely ignored the occasion Freud found this was only 
honest of them ‘ I should not have regarded any congratulations 
from them as honest ’ 

The following incident m the Umvenity shows how nght Freud’s 
estimate was Sir Charles Webster, the distinguished histonan, ws 
lectunng before the Histoncal Dqmtmcnt of the University, hav 
mg been made a Professor Extraoidnury for the occasion On the 
day of Freud s birthday he used the occasion to make some laudatory 
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reference to him as one of the greatest men of the epoch, and to ex¬ 
press the great debt historians owed to his worh, which enabled them 
to see deeper into the character of many great men of action It 
was received in a chilling silence 

The Jewish Humamtats\erem (B'nai B’nth Lodge), to which 
Freud belonged, published a commcmomtion number of their pen- 
odical containing a number of friendly essays ‘They were pretty 
harmless on the whole I regard myself as one of the most dangerous 
enemies of religion, but they don't seem to have any suspicion of 
that ” They also held a festival meeting at which Professor Ludwig 
Braun, the doctor who treated Freud for myocarditis, made a spe¬ 
cially brflliant speech The family were present, but Freud stayed 


away ‘It would have been embarrassing and tasteless to attend 
When someone abuses me I can defend myself, but against praise I 
am defenseless Altogether the Jews arc treating me hhe a na 
bonal hero, although my service to the Jewish cause is confined to 
the single point that I have never disowned my Jewishness 
In addition Hitschman gave an address before the B'nai B’nlh, 
since published,22 and also wrote articles for the Arbetter Zettung and 
the Yolkszeitung 

On the day itself, May 6, some eight or ten of his pupfls assem¬ 
bled m Freuds drawing room and presented him with a sum of 
30,000 Marks ($4,20000) collected from the members of the Asse¬ 
rtion He gave four fifths of it to the Verlag and one fifth to the 
Vienna Chmc In thanking os Freud made a speech of fare^vell I 
reco ect t e three mam points in it One was that we must now re 
^r im as aving retired from active participation in the psycho- 
aT movement, and that in future we must rely on ourselves 
witness to posterity about what 
Deal tfTm ^ ^ emphatic part, however, was his ap- 

mahno fi. ° ^ deceived by apparent successes into underesti 
nahtlv opposition yet to be overcome As he 

sistances possible to exaggerate the power of inner re¬ 

members acceptance of unconscious tendenaes Besides the 
^ present from 

him whether he smi^ad'^th’^^rL^”^ ^ 

ere were many other more personal presents Of these I recall a 
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valuable antique from Mane Bonaparte, a complete set of Analole 
nances norfs from the rrcnch Sociel), and from rcrcnczi a beaiiti 
ful malacca cane mth an noty handle and mlh S T cnsnicil on a 
gold hand, I gave him a similar one Kith a tortoise shell Iiandle 
After rtcud’s death Mrs rsend gave me that cann but it iws onlor 
tunately stolen the year after dunng Die London hlita 

On the foltomng day Freud held his last meeting mth the nhole 
Committee It lasted scsen and a half hours, though not of course 
continuously, but he shms'cd no signs of fatigue 

Tlie third number of that year's Zalschnft uas a Commemoration 
number, and rt contarned a copy of an etching made for the occa 
Sion by the Viennese artist. Professor Schimitzct On 

hearing that Ferencaj had been deputed to mile the introdortory 
address of greeting Freud uTotc to him ‘Had I been compelled to 
UTite three sucfi articles instead of the one I utofe for your fiftieth 
birthday* I should have ended by becoming aggressive against you 
I don’t vvant that to happen to you, so tale into account a piece of 
cmoliomi hygiene you may need ” ** 

Among Uie cients which that dale marled was also the opening 
of a Training Institute in London, so there were now three nr Fu* 
nape 

On Miy js, 1926, Pilsudsli cflfcctcd Iiis ceu/> d'etat in Warsaw 
In a bool wntten many yean later an Amcnran wiitcr, Drawbcll. 
published the following story about the well Inowm |oumahst, Dortv 
thy Tliompson * One night at a concert someone told her that irou 
ble would break out in ^I'arsaw Polling on a wxip she ruihcd to her 
otliceand there tlic news tapes were already ticking out the newt that 
revolution had broken out m Poland and that Pilsudsb was march 
mg on Warsaw She had an hour to catch the train She parted 
bCfri7Ht^ cnchvndred pounds horn her compimon at the 
concert—none other than Dr Sigmund Freud, the great psyrholc^ut 
—and dashed to the station”** Not having heard that F/nid Iiad 
ever in Ins hfc attended a musical concert, Icatt of all m 19:6, I 
aslcd Dorodiy Thompson what eorc of truth there m rhl be m iht* 
astonishing story She kindly informed me tlut it was correct, etrept 
that It was at iJiC opera, not at 3 concert, and that Freud wai no* 
her companion In her emergency she conycclired that frrrd wai 
Die molt hldy penon in Vienna lo liavx forogn currency in hi 
session, so was lx>ld enough tn call at ha liwuc and put her sr*wattfa 
before hint He willmsly helped her 
•Step too 
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An Amencan journalist, George Sylvester Viereck, who had 
known Freud slightly for a few years, paid him a visit late in June 
He has recorded their conversation at considerable length One can 
not of course rely on the memory of such a long talk, but the follow 
mg passages seem charactensbc of Freud's outlook at that time 
Seventy years have taught me to accept life with a cheerful humfl 
ity I detest my mechanical jaw because the struggle with the 
mechanism consumes so much precious strength Yet I prefer a me 
chanical jaw to no jaw at all I still prefer existence to extinction 
Perhaps the gods are kind to us in making life more disagree¬ 
able as we grow older In the end death seems less intolerable than 
the manifold burdens we carry I do not rebel against the uni 
versal order Fame comes to us only after we are dead, and 
frankly what comes afterwards does not concern me I have no as¬ 
pirations to posthumous glory My modesty is no virtue" Asked 
whether it meant nothing to him that his name should live, he re 
phed 'Nothing whatsoever, even if it should live, which is by no 
means certain I am far more interested in this blossom than in 
anything that may happen to me after I am dead I am not a 
pasimist I peroit no philosophic reHection to spofl my enjoyment 
of the simple things of life ” v j ) j 

On June 17 Freud took up residence m the Villa Schuler at the 

September From 

dMvnr t visits to his surgeon m Vienna m the en 

thfsii comfort from modifications of his temble pros- 

of manth/r^f"^^* j suffenng that summer, and it was a couple 
or two of tl, "n'l ^ condibon improved The last month 

Freud attribu^!?'/^^ l“bi^tions there was a wave of reaction and 
Rcik for "quackm" n 

lesoondMl hv 1, ^'^efc on lay analysis Freud 

deren-bed as being ^ 

ren®"ime™ Aul?'’ T ^ ^ 

on September 22 On ° before sailing for Amenca 

-n u m Pa“ he met Rank 

h>een the twa coadiuto^nf ”1”' ^ cunous rencontre be- 

hnppy week ^thefore It had been a very 
‘ recLZ nnd .t was the last occasion on which 
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Freud felt really happy in reienczi s company For we are now at the 
beginning of a sad story m thejr relabonship Ferenczi had for some 
bme been feehng dissatisfied and isohted tn Budapi^t, and m the 
spring had again been wanbng to move to Vienna, a plan his wife 
did not favor In April he had received an invitation from Franksvood 
Williams to give a course of lectures m the autumn at the New School 
of Social Research in New YorJc; and with Freuds approbation he 
accepted it He gave tlie first of the senes on October 5, 1926, with 
Brill m the chair Some mtoibve foreboding, probably based on the 
unfortunate sequels to Jung's and Rank's simflar visits, made me 
advise him to decline, but he ignored this and planned to spend sue 
months in New York where he would analyze as many people as pos 
sible m the time Eitingon had also felt unhappy about Ferenczi’s 
acceptance of the invitation, though on other grounds The outcome 
was to justify my foreboding Ferenczi was never the same man again 
after that visit, although it was another four or five years before his 
mental detenoration became manifest to Freud 

On returning from Ins long holiday Freud decided to lake only 
five pabents instead of his previous six, but since he then raised his 
fees from $2000 to $2500 he did not lose financially by the reduc 
bon in his work ** Another change m his arrangements was that, still 
feeling unable to conduct the mcebngs of the Vienna Society, he 
consented to have a small number of selected members come to his 
home on every second Friday m the month for an evening s scien 
bfic discussion ** About this bme be expressed the opinion that H 
Meng and Alexander were the most promising of the younger gen 
eration of analysts 

Max Marcuse of Berlin had invited Freud and myself to serve on 
the Council of the International Congress for Sexual Research that 
was being organized After consultation we agreed to accept, but 
then Freud heard that the proposed President, Albert Moll, had 
been using abusive language at a press conference about psycho¬ 
analysis So Freud wrote to Marcuse giving this as his reason for 
withdrawing his name,** and asked me to do the same ** 

In England this was a year of heavy weather, and Freud took a 
sympathetic interest in our troubles THie first sign of the renewed 
wave of opposition concerned a patient who consulted one of our 
members. Dr MilJais Culpm He was advised against undertaking 
an analysis, but when he committed suiade not Jong after it was 
widely haOed as one more proof of Uie dangers of p^choanalysK, 

It either drove people mad or sent fliem to their death Both The 
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Times and the British Medical Journal declined to publish a letter of 
disclaimer, but we managed to get one into The Lancet^* The 
storm continued, and Sir Bryan Donkin, Sir Robert Armstrong Jones, 
Charles S Mj-ers, then the President of the International Congress 
of Psychology—all high authontics—made themselves notonous by 
the strength of their insective Incidentall>, m the midst of it all I 
was startled to read an anonymous ad\ertiscmcnt in the “agony” col 
umn of The Times which ran ' Homage to Copernicus, Darwin and 
I reud ’ Four doctors were expelled from Uic profession that year for 
communicating with the press, so we were specially indignant that 
the appearance of the German ps>choan2lyticaI film* in London 
should provide an occasion for the leveling of similar accusations of 
pu icity against us The Times and other newspapers were clamor 
mg for a medical investigation of ps5choanal>sis, The Roval Col 
T^ff^ r, Commissioners in Lunacy discussed the 

'*> International 

came ft. ^ i, appointed a committee of which nothing 

rree,?i" Assoewhon appointed 

“"‘■"““Sly for tliree yeara and re 
bles a charter “Sued a document which more closely resem 

tt/b«nrmad/ P^ch^Analysia opened. 

^ -" -P" 

“■ ■'P-rt «■" ""-s of James 

him, but the eeneraron “d I scarcely imew 

was jour best *""■ "" 

sum of ? f 

was, It is true nnl, c ^ Anton von Freund fund It 

amount than had cninn’ri^i, Francs ($1,930^), a far smaller 
^■as welcome enough ^ ^ promised, but m those bad fames it 

on the lattePs rmilZr «?!!!? Rabindranath Tagore m Vienna 
“opiession on Frenit . ' soode much of an 

fessor Philosophy m Ionian, Gupta, a Pro- 

He only allowed visiiois frZ" F satisfied”'’ 

pean exception was c '^'>0 '°'e Euro- 

•Seepp the highest opinion” 
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Then a psjchiatnst from Rio de Janeiro* appeared and presented 
him with a booh on psydiiahy -wilh forty pages of it devoted to 
psychoanalysis « There \ias reputed to be great interest in the sub- 
ject at that time in Brazil, boBi in Rio and Sao Paulo 
In November came the interesting nesv's that Simmel had opened 
near Berlin a psjchoanalytical sanatonura called Tegelsee, designed 
to tahe patients—dipsomaniacs, etc—who needed to be under ob- 
ser\'atiOn Treud took a keen interest m the scheme, and in later 
jears when he had to go to Berlin to see a surgeon he several times 
stayed at Tcgel Although Freud naturally kept up his interests in 
the various undertakings connected svith psychoanalysts, he had 
a u^y of concentrating on the latest one with particular interest 
They were in order the Vienna Society, the International Associa 
tion, h\s psychoanalytical penodicals, the Verlag, the Training Insti 
tutes, and now—the last of all—Tegel 
I have described the various phases of Freuds personal relabons 
wth the members of the Committee, which meant so much to him, 
and I therefore cannot omit reference to myself m the same connec 
tion For ten years, from 1922 onwarf, these were not so undis 
turbed as they had been before and were to be again later In this 
period while his affection for me continued, and from time to time 
oepressed itself warmly, he was more critical of me and not so in 
timate The trouble had begun with Rank’s prejudicing him against 
me, and it w^s a long while before he overcame his annoyance with 
Abraham and me for unmasking his illusions about Rank and his 
ideas Then Fercnczi ivas to play a precisely similar role From now 
on he kept expressing to Freud his antagonism to me, of which I 
knew noting whatever at the time nor, indeed, until I recently 
read his correspondence, just as with Rank, this was the precursor of 
the hostility he -was to manifest later against Freud himself Then 
there nere matters on which I bad to disagree with Freud on the 
subject of telepathy, on the prease attitude towards lay analysts, and 
in my support of Melanie Klein’s work, these are topics that will be 
discussed later 

I will quote here a letter that has more than a penonal interest 

‘20 XI 1926 

‘ Dear Jones 

“Is it really twenty yeaw since you have been in the cause? * It has 
really become altogether jour own, since you have achieved csery 

' Professor Porto Canero 
' bet der Sac?ie 
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thing there was to be got from it a Society, a Journal and an Insti 
tute What you have meant to it we will leave the histonans to es 
tablish That you can mean still more is my sure expectation, when 
the many business matters of which you have to complain are changed 
into a smooth routine Then you will find the leisure to give more 
from your expenence to your colleagues and to posterity 

We may be well satisfied with each other I have myself the im 
pression that you sometimes overestimate the significance of the 
dissensions that have occurred between us It is, it is true, hard to sue 
ceed m completely satisfying one another, one misses something m 
everyone and cnhcizes a little You have yourself remarked that even 
between Abraham and myself there were certain differences of 
opinion, with one’s wife and children the same things happen Only 
the speeches at the grave side deny these indications of reality, the 
ivmg ave the right to maintain that such impairments of an ideal 
picture do not spoil the enjoyment of reality 

You will be astonished when I disclose the reason that hinders 
my correspondence with you It is a classical example of the petty 
restnctions to which our nature is subject It is that I find it very 
tinL characters for Gothic handwntmg, as I am 

oing uency—inspiration one would say on a higher plane 

cannot read 

of wli contact have remained, both 

of wh ch disturbed the sense of intimacy either to dictate to Anna 
on the machine or to employ my clumsy English 
[comments on my paper on the super-ego] 

It is hpif/. ^ turning away from work—I believe forever 

r Your wfc. whom I greet 

warmly, can translate that word for >ou 

“cordially yours 
“Freud' 

then nearly alwa^™a*° charaeters, which he 

fonnctl at an unmuallT!™ wnting, which he per 

tional significance Both h speaal emo- 

he had a pen in his hand flowed best when 

Iron that trouhk°m'the fro^'l'^ '“PP“' 

>n the frontal sinus might be responsible for the 
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conbnued catarrh, consulted a ihinologist. Dr Sibaneh, but with 
negative results Pichler then made him his fourth prosthesis m the 
I hope, also vam, that it might alleviate his discomfort 

At the beginning of December Binswanger^ then the President of 
{ the Siviss Psychiatnc Society, notified Freud that they had unani¬ 
mously elected him to the honorary membership i^cant since the 
death of Emil Kraepehn He remarlxd that the honor should have 
been bestowed on him long before, that it would have given him 
pleasure twenty years ago but that now it probably would not male 
much impression on him Freud replied ‘ I thanV you You are 
Tight the honor as such leaves me cold, but I am sensible of its value 
as a sign of the steady diminution of resistance among psychiatnsts 
Twenty or thirty years ago such a lecogmfaon of the still babj 
lil^ analysis would scarcely have any meaning At that time I had 
not expected anything of the sort, so I did not miss it" 

Freud and his wife traveled to Berlin at Chnstmas, returning on 
January 2 It was his first journey since his operation more than 
three years ago and was the last one to Berlin which he tool for 
pleasure Its object was to see his two sons there, one of whom was 
about to leave to execute some work in Palestine, and the four grand 
children who were there of these he had previously seen only one, 
and that when he was only a year old 
This was the occasion of Freuds first contact iviih Albert Em 
stem He was staying with his son Ernst, and Einstein and his wife 
paid him a visit there They chatted for two hours together, after 
which Freud wrote ‘ He is cheerful, sure of himself and agree¬ 
able. He understands as much about psychology as I do about phys 
ics, so we had a very pleasant talk"^ “Tlic lucky fellow has had a 
much easier time than I have He lias had the support of a long senes 
of predecessors from Newton onward, while I have had to hack every 
step of my nay through a tangled jungle alone No wonder that 
my path is not a very broad one, and that I have not got far on 

it’Ml 

The book entitled Inhibitions, Symptoms and Awicty,*^ which 
Freud had \vTittcn in the previous July and revised in December, ap¬ 
peared in the third week of rcbraaiy, 19:6 Freuds judgmait of 
it ivas that it contains se%eral new and important thin^, takes bs^ 
and corrects many former conclusions, and in general is not good 
Then came the only too frequent annoyance o\er the translation 
* babyhaft 
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nghts We had hoped that after publishing the Collected Papers 
and other books in the Library Senes we should be able to continue 
producing presentable translations But Freud bghtheartedly gave 
the Amencan nghts to Pierce Qark, a man who had left the Society 
and whose English was as defective as his knowledge of German 
I had to explain patiently all over again to Freud that without 
ftose nghts no English publisher would think of issuing this type of 
book and indeed it was not until 1956 that a proper translation by 
Ata Strachey could appear m the Library Senes, even then, just 
when It was ready, we learned that Freud had also given the transla 
ion nghts to H A Bunker in Neiv York without informing either 
rans a or 0 e other Finally, however, two good translabons exist, 
ne British I quoted to Freud the comment Joan 

Riviere had made when I told her the news “And this is how we are 
heated after all our work " All he could say was "I meant no harm,” > 

nccb nHh ^ ''m n'’ “lightening him about the legal as- 

pccts of the publishing world 

Bntanme^'^ j owners of the Encyclopaedia 

Beared in the flT a ^ account of psychoanalysis for it,” it ap- 
Eventful Years °i7j supplementary volumes called These 

been retained m th ^ Analysis Freudian School/' which has 
sage about Adler and'j/ug 

AiLVs"is"='>''™lcmi‘oned Question of Lay 
was the prosecution that previously, the occasion of his doing so 
Reik on the ground"of quackt"^ “"‘^'='^=’’=00 against Theodor 
Tteud described the book a^b.|ter”'''‘°'‘ 

when he WTote it ci Ra t, since he was m a bad mood 

tually pnnted before th j June,^^ it ^vas ac 

ExacUy lie L^trl hi”' - Septem 

''1th the former book Trpiid / translation rights as 

publisher who insisted on n. m nghts to an Amencan 

the Autobiografj/iv ss it „ ^ book m the same volume as 

the latter for the Librarv^ ^ i." managed to secure 

the other book After able to publish 

"You may marine " f negotiations I w^ote to 

■ An Engluh phrJ ^ nfter another 

Freud-s -'-P^'-ed m a German letter, a frequent hah.t of 
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of ) our books slipping through our fingers To change the metaphor 
it seems to be always a question of salvaging something out of the 
wreckage Our beautiful plan of a wortfiy English translation of 
>our collected works recedes farther and farther away in the light of 
one complication after another"®* Fortunately, however, after an 
other thirty years of struggle that plan, thanks to the efforts of 
Ernst Freud and James Slrachey, is at last approaching fulfillment 

1927 

The chief events of this year were the first signs of the changes m 
Fcrenczi s personality that were to lead to his estrangement from 
Freud, the dispute with the Amencans and Dutch at the Innsbnidc 
Congress, and the disagreement between Freud and myself on the 
matters of lay analysis and child analysis 

Tilings were quiet at the beginning of the year Tliere was little 
local news, but' much international post on one day a pupil from 
India who wishes to come, the offer of translations from a Nor 
wegian publisher, Archues from Lima (Peru) which dedicates to 
me an essay and a magnificent caricature The times of splendid iso¬ 
lation have been thoroughly overcome ” 

Freud had for some years known and corresponded with Stefan 
Zweig, and this spnng he began a much mote extensive conespond 
cnce with Arnold Zweig The two men, who were not even re¬ 
motely related to one another, were very unlike Stefan, the son of 
wealthy parents, moved m the most cultivated and artistic circles m 
Vienna He glided easily through life A fluent and gifted water, be 
composed a number of attractive and fiisnnatmg books, particularly 
historical biographies, which displayed considerable psychological m 
Sight But he left little to his rcadm’ imagination, and fully m 
structed them about what they ought to feel at every passage of his 
stones Arnold on the other hand, had had a hard life and was also 
constitutionally less happy His Prussian style %vas heavier, but more 
thorough and profound Freud s attitude toward the two men was 
indicated by his mode of address Stefan was Lieher Herr Dokior, 
Arnold was Lieber Meister Arnold He had of course been familiar 
with Arnold Zweig s wntin^ eariier, but it was the famous war 
novel Sergeant Gnscha that brought the two men together 

Although the New York analysts had been somc^vhat offended at 
Ferencais not communicating with them about his approaching 
nsit they received him in a friendly fashion and m\ifed him to 
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address the winter meebng of the Amencan Psychoanalytic Asso¬ 
ciation, which he did on December 26, 1926 Bnll was cordial to 
his old and respected fnend, invited him to dinner, etc, and pre 
sided at Ferenczi’s opening lecture before the New School of Social 
Research, incidentally, Rank was at the same time giving a course of 
lectures to the Old School of Social Research Then came a penod of 
Amencan lionizing and hospitality which stimulated Ferenczi to an 
excited outburst of energy, every day there was a new engagement 
for him to speak at both pnvate and public gathenngs He was at 
the same bme engaged m training analytically eight or nine people, 
mosUy lay They were necessarily short analyses, but the total num 
ber was enough for a special group of lay analysts to be formed, 
which he hoped would be accepted as a separate Society by the In 
temational Association These and other activities brought him into 
conBict with the New York analysts, who had on January 25, 1027, 
passed strong resolutions condemning all therapeutic practice by 
on me im people Relations became more and more strained as 
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Freud Freud \ras piqued that he had not come sooner instead of 
spending three months in Europe first He suspected it betokened 
some tendency to emanapatc himsdf (from Freud or from psjcho* 
analps or, as the eicnt shou'eth from both), “when one gets old 
enough one has at the end ever}one against one."** He found 
Fercnczi distinctly reserved since his vail to Amenca It ivas the 
first indication of his gradual nithdrawal from Freud At that time 
Freud could not have known how far this uould go, nevertheless 
for some reason they found it necessary to reassure each other of the 
permanence of their old friendship In his first letter after re 
turning to Budapest Fcrenczi mote that "neither time nor the many 
storms that rage about us can ever change in any way the steadfast 
personal and scientific bond between us " And Freud replied "We 
ha\ e come a long way together since 1909, alwaj-s hand m hand, and 
it will not be olheriSisc for the little distance that is left ” ** 

Freuds mam administrabve preoccupation in this jear was the 
problem of lay analysis, which wfl! be i^eussed later As will be re 
laled then, the controversy concerning it came to a head at the 
Innsbruck Congress, which took place m the first week of September 
Eifangon, who bad been acting as temporary President of the Inter 
nabonal Association since Abraham's death, did not wish to cany 
the burden any longer He asked Freud whom he would recommend, 
and Freud told him he would much prefer that Eitmgon himself 
would continue; should he decime he would suggest Ferencn** 
Freud wns determined that I should not succeed Eitingon—not that 
anyone had put forward my name—and hoped up to the last minute 
that Fercnca would be dected** This, as Fcrenczi himself soon 
came to see,** would have been intolerable to the Axnencans and 
Dutch, and would have led to a split in the Association So I pre 
ysSed cv? to coniiooe m Iws posibo^*^ and it was Fcrenczi 

who proposed him at the Business Meeting 
After the Innsbruck Congress we changed the stnicture of the 
Committee by converting it into a group, no longer pniate, of the 
of the International Association Thg^ were Eihngon, the 
President, Ferencai and mj^clf, Vice-Presidents, Anna Freud, Secre¬ 
tary and van Ophmjscn, Treasurer Sachs, who had for 3-6313 been 
rather a silent partner, droj^cd out, Freud had long thought he 
didn't really belong in the Committee” By now, therefore, Ferenca 
and I were all that was left of the ongmal Committee. The regular 
circular letters were contmued, the first of the new senes starting 
m October 
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The most urgent problem •we bad to discuss W’as the ever parlous 
state of the Verlag finances Storfer, the Managing Director, a cle\ er 
and ene^etic but erratic person, had unfortunately little idea of 
stnct booUvCeping, so that it-was alwa)'s hard tokno\^ exactly how we 
stood. He gave nohce of his resignabon in March/® but after much 
discussion Eitingon persuaded him to staj on unbl the end of 1928 
Things were so bad that senous n^obabons were going on to sell 
the stock and good will to a commercial firm (Springer)/* as we had 
been compelled to with the Bnbsh branch some time before—fortu 
nately m our case with very beneficial results Freud was \ ery loafli to 
rehnquish control of a project that had alw’a)s been very near to his 
heart, so Eibngon nobly struggled on with the difficulties, as he put 
it, once we give it away we shall never get it back again ” A dona 
bon of S5P00.00 from Miss Grace Potter stayed off the immediate 
crisis*^ 


Freuds health had been if anything vone this year than in the 
last In March his doctors had advised him to undergo another 
OTurse of heart therapy He resisted for a while, saying to Eibngon 
•wi wa^ bll I reall) need it I find hving for one's health un 
ra e ut m Aprfl he spent a week m the Cottage Sanatonum 

P® 
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alelj returned the compliment He had become an enthusiastic ad 
mirer of hers since, on Mme Charcot's advice, he bad attended her 
little conceits in the few days he spent m Pans in i88g * From 1927 
on he never missed attending her annual performances m Vienna, 
and tliej became good fnends 

In the same month Freud heard of an agitation Groddeck was 
setting on foot to procure him a Nobel Prize As on former occa¬ 
sions, he begged that it cease, such an honor would not suit him ^ 

In September Freud sent me a long letter complaining strongly 
about a public campaign I was supposed to be conducting in 
England against his daughter Anna, and perhaps therefore against 
himself Tlie only basis for this outburst was my having published 
in the Journal a long report of a discussion on child analysis'’® It was 
a topic that had for years interested our Society, which contained so 
many women analysts, and it had been further stimulated by 
Melanie Klein's coming to England the year before I wrote a com- 
prehensive account of the whole matter to Freud, and he replied "I 
am naturally lery happy that you answered my letter so calmly and 
fully instead of being veiy offended by it”’* But he remained scep¬ 
tical, and possibly prejudiced, about Melanie Klein’s methods and 
conclusions I had later several talks with him on the subject of early 
analysis, but I never succeeded m making any impression on him 
beyond his admitting that he had no personal espencnce to gmde 
him 

In November the Vienna Municipality offered Freud a plot of 
ground in the Tandlcnarkt at tlie Joiver end of the Berggasse for him 
to build an institute of psychoanalysis there ** There was, however, 
no money for the purpose, and Freud ruefully remarked, alluding to 
the costume worn by raountameeis m Austna, "all we have for the 
tour js the bare knees" 

There were three literary produebons in 1927 The first was a sup¬ 
plement to the essay on MicheJangcJo's Moses that Freud had pub¬ 
lished anonymously thirteen years before It was written m June,®’ 
and was published in Imago at the end of the year*® after having 

* In this respect also I seem to have followed Freud, and at the tune of 
the Pans Congress in 1938 I reminded her of a piquant song I remem 
bered from the days of her pnvale concerts thirty five years before, witii 
her usual ebann she sang it agam for me on the spot 
‘ Der passi mcht zu mir ’’ 
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tile \\eel.Iy game of cards with him, (the others ^\ere Dr Oslar Rie 
and Prof Konigstein) He died early in the morning after haiang 
parted from Freud half an hour after midnight, on leaving he had 
remarked “An>how T^e have got the better of tins month " 

About that time Eitingon sent him a small book b) the Russian 
philosopher Chestov, of whom Eitingon was a fnend and admirer 
Freud said he got through it in one reading, but without being 
able to discover the author^s attitude "Probably jou cannot imagine 
how alien all these philosophical comolutions® seem to me The 
only feeling of sabsfaction they give me is that I take no part in this 
pitiable waste of intellectual powers Philosophers no doubt belie\e 
ftat in mch studies they are contribubng to the deselopment of 
uman ought, but e\ery bme there is a ps} chological or even a 
ps)chopathological problem behind them”*®® 

AVhen Freud heard of the death of my first child he wrote suggest 
mg a piece of Shakespeare research in the hope of its distracting me 
en that I should ha\eprefened to reccise some words 
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any reflection on his Viennese surgeon It was given out that he was 
paying another visit to his chfldren and grandchildren in Berlin He 
left on August 30 with Anna as his companion, and they stayed, for 
the first time, at the Tegel sanatorium Mane Bonaparte and 
Ferenczi \isited him there that month, but Freud was in poor shape, 
hardlj able to talk and plagued by uncertainty about the success of 
the undertaking However, when he returned to Vienna at the be 
pnning of November the new prosthesis, though by no means per 
ect, was proving a distinct advance on the previous one, so that life 
was once more tolerable It was 70 per cent better than before 
or the next two and a half jears Freud’s surgeon was Dr Joseph 
Weinmann, a Viennese who spent some lime with Schroeder in Ber 
iin in 1929 so as to become familiar with the details of Freud s case 
Jt was Weinmann who suggested the use of orthoform, a member of 
e novocain group and therefore a benefit derived from Freud’s early 
t^caine This proved a great boon for some years, but un 
una y it ter caused imtations leading to a local hyperkeratosis, 
condition After that its use had to be wnsiderably 
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pcsrcd in this jcat *** Pieud had been invited a couple of years be 
fotc to wnte a psychological introduction to a scholarly volume on 
T/;cBrot/jmKffMmosov which r Eelstemandr Fulop-Millet were 
editing He started vorVmg on it in the spring of 1926 There 
s^'as a great deal to read and cc^tate over, but in the holiday he be 
g^n writing lus essay and read the beginning of it to Eitingon when 
the latter nsited him on the Sonmenng at the end of June, 1926 
He turned nside, hoisevxr, to write the urgently needed booWet on 
laj analysis, and when he came bach from the freedom of the holi 
day to the yoVc of Vienna hts energy and interest had both waned 
Tlien he confessed Uiat what made him disinclined ever to wnte the 
essay was lus discovery that most of what he had to say from the 
point of view of psychoanalysis was already contained m a little 
booh by Neufcid which the Verlag bad published not long before.**” 
Eitingon, howcvcr.hept pressing him to finish the worh and sent him 
book after book, including a complete set of Dostoevsky’s corre¬ 
spondence, so ultimately the essay got written, presumably early m 
1917 

1929 

Freuds chief preoccupation m this year vvas the continued ten 
Sion with the Amencans over the matter of lay analysts, a theme that 
has so many ramifications that it will deserve a chapter to itself It 
was also in this year that Fcrencaus estrangement from Freud began 
to become more evident 

In January the Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University m 
vited me to edit a source book of Freud s writings, 1 e, to select one> 
ninth of them, arrange these and wnte an introduction I asked 
Freud for his advice, and his answCT was so typical of him that I will 
reproduce it here 

■*4 I 1929 

“Dear Jones 

' I do not find it easy to answer your question, and shall not be 
able to get beyond a for and against Fortunately I don t have to de- 

Fundamentally the whole idea js very repellent to me, typically 
Amcncan One can be sure that when such a ‘source book' exists no 
Amencan will ever touch the original wntmgs But perhaps be will 
not do SO anyhow, and wdl go on getbng his information from the 
muddy popular sources So that speaks m favor of your doing it On 
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the other hand, if you undertake it, it would be a tedious and labori 
ous task, one not quite worthy of you Now that you are fifty you 
should employ your working powers for more onginal work Speak 
ing as your fnend I can only advise you not to undertake it 
“Against this, however, is the fact that when the publisher fancies 
he has found something that will pay him he will not desist because 
of your refusal He will hand over the task to someone else, and 
heaven knows what he will make of it Most certainly he would not 
do it as well as you 

That is how the considerabons balance each other Beyond them 
all an inner voice tells me that the world will go on very much the 
same whether the Americans get a good or a bad source book for 
my writings 

“I believe I have been sincere And I shall not be offended at 
hearing that you have refused the offer 

“HerzUchst 

“IhT 

‘ Freud' 


I told him his amusing letter was so exactly what I had expected 
that I did not hnow why I bothered him to write it 
In that winter the Verlag was passing through one of its periodic 
cnses and Freud was greatly relieved when Mane Bonaparte volun 
tecred to save it from bankruptcy > 2 * In March other donations also 
came m the Budapest Society subscnbed $1,857, Ruth Bninswick 
$4000, and $1,500 came from Bnll, $500 
from h^self and $i,coo from an anonymous patient 

Berlin for a further con 
Cnm nfi f ^ They Stayed in Tegelsee, returning to Vi 

contini ^ A assistant of Schroeder’s, Karolyi, 

co^nucd with the necessary manipulations 

medial Freud to engage a regular 
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t^™ r "‘I =8reed - At their first in 

the truth fmm u c™ ^Bot Schut should never keep 

his lone show “"'ever painful it might be, and the sincerity of 

He Idded -T' '■lerally They shook hands on rt 

I trust \oii Will” * ^ ^ sedatives, but 

trust >ou let me suffer unnecessarily" The time was to 
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come when Freud had to cal] on Sdrni to fulfill this request Except 
for a few weelcs in 3939 Schur was close to Freud throughout the 
last ten years of his life 

Schur ^vas a perfect choice for a doctor He established excellent 
relations with his patient, and his considerateness, his untinng pa 
bcnce and his resourcefulness were unsurpassable He and Anna 
made an ideal pair of guardians to watch over the suffenng man and 
to alleviate his manifold discomforts Moreover, the two became 
in time highly competent experts at evaluating the slightest change 
in the local condition Tiieit watchful rare and their sUlI m detect 
mg tlie earliest signs of danger undoubtedly prolonged Freud s life 
by years Anna had to play with her characteristic unostentafion 
many parts nurse, a truly "personal' physician, compamon, assistant 
secretary, co-worker and altogether a shield against Ae intrusions of 
the outer world 

On his side Freud s behavior deserved this high degree of atten 
tiveness He was througbout a model patient, touchingly grateful 
for any relief and in all the years completely uncomplaining There 
was never a sign of imtabdily or annoyance; whatever the distress 
There was no grumbling at what he had to endure A favonte ex 
prcssion was "it is no use quarrding with fate”* His gracious po¬ 
liteness, considerateness and gratitude toward bis doctor never wav 
ered 

That spring a book appeared by Maylan, Freutfs Tragic Com 
plex, which purported to give a psychoanalysis of Freud s personal 
ity Tlieauthorwas eager to have Freuds opinion of it, but Freud con 
tented himself with sending him a message through Eihngon to the 
effect that his opinion of the book could best be conveyed by Cali 
ban’s retort in Shakespeare’s Tempest ‘TTou taught me language, 
and my profit on’t is, I know bow to curse' «« 

We left Freud in peace again at his birthday this year, Eitmgon 
and Lou Salom^ being the only visitors Freud gave as a reason for 
keeping it particularly quiet that it was the oddest number possible, 
seventy three being a pnme number 

In tliat same month of May I svas able to report the accomplish 
ment of my most difficult achievement on behalf of psjchoanalysis, 
the satisfactory report of the special committee of the Bnbsh Medi 
cal AssociaUon winch has sometimes been called the Psycho-Analyb 
cal Charter*’ Edward Glover and myself had for over three years 
‘ rmm darf mcht m>t dem Schichathadem 

*Secp raS 
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fought at heavy odds against our hventyfive bitter opponents, but 
when a sub committee of three, of which I was one, was instructed 
to draw up the final report, my chances improved One of the 
clauses officially defined psychoanalysis as work employing Freud's 
technique, thus excluding all the other pretenders to the name I 
do not think it made any special impression on Freud, because it was 
after all a medical pronouncement, whereas his aim was to make 
psychoanalysis independent of medicine 
Freud stopped work on June i6, and on June i8 the family 
moved to Schneewmkel, Berchtesgaden, for the sunmer, where I 
visited him on June 23, Ferenczi came a week later Brill also 
Visited him there in July, and later on Laforgue and Joan Riviere 
arrived After five summers spent at the Scmmenng this resort made 
^ a change, and Freud particularly enjoyed being there He 

said he had never been so pleased with any holiday resort as with this 
one ery likely the old association of having written The Inter 
prrfahon of Dreams there played a part m this mood » However, he 
had to break the holiday to go to Berlin for further treatment He 
xv'h 1, again at Tegel sanatorium, the bankruptcy of 

postponed for a while-from September 15 to Oc- 

newly organized Committee met in Pans 
to discuss the difficult problem of dealing with the Americans at the 
FfTp'n^ ongress There were warm arguments between Anna and 
orliPT r ‘0 one side and van Ophuijsen and myself on the 
We peacemaker, but we hoped for the best 

r. fn? ° as President 

Conares^s ^ 

sisl in nirhi ^ answer he got "You per 

on her mach, *0 small but important paper 

nothinp to dn ^ ^ ** before the Congress, who have 

so Let us I,e « \ ™ ‘hat state of affairs, but it is 

s.«^d v^uuVaTt:: r-o 

al rauatks abou't'mf continued nialcing highly enU- 

connneed that I vl-,, * without effect He was 

for =■ 

•See Volume I, p 33; “ financial motives, to "unite the 
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Anglo Saxon world under my sceptre" (!) I ,vas "an unscrupulous 
and dangerous person who should be treated more severely The 
Bntish group should be freed from my tyranny' Neither I nor 
anyone else heard anything about these feelings of suspicion and 
hostility, which were reserved for Freud alone It was not long, 
however, before their true source, antagonism to Freud himself, be¬ 
gan to betray itself The story of Rank was being repealed 
The Oxford Congress passed off both peaceably and enjoyably 
As Freud acknowledged, the avoidance of a split in the Association 
over the matter of lay analysis was due to the efforts Ball and I 
made to prevent it, and he thanked us both uarmly for this The 
foreigners were amused at the restrictions imposed on them as resi 
denis of the old colleges, and we did everything to interest them in 
our monuments by having conducted tours to Windsor Casde, Stone¬ 
henge, the Tower of London, and so on Ferenczi, however, was 
disappointed at not being made President, and from that time on he 
withdrew from the concerns of the Association mto his scientific re 
searches The success Abraham and I had had five years before m 
dissociating him from Rank’s enors in technique and theory was 
probably not so complete as we had thought, and from about this 
time he began to develop lines of his own which seriously diverged 
from those generally accepted in psychoanalytical circles In the pa 
per he read at Oxford he denounc^ what he called the one sided 
ness of paying so much attention to the phantasies of childhood and 
maintained that Freud s first view of ctioJc^ had been the correct 
one namely, that the ongm of neuroses was to be found in definite 
traumas, particularly the unfcmdness or cruelty of parents This had 
to he remedied by the analyst's showing more affection toward his 
patent than Freud, for instance, thought mse 
After visiting Freud in June Ferenczi only ivrote to him once be 
fore Chnstmas, a great contrast with former years when a wedc sel 
dom w'cnt by without a long letter He himself gave as the mam 
reason for this silence his acute fear lest Freud might not agree 
with hi5 new ideas (a situaton be would not be able to tolerate), 
and also the necessity of formulating them on a firm basis before 
enunciating them Freud m bis reply said "You have without 
doubt withdrawn yourself ouhvardly from me in the past feiv years 
But not so far, I hope, that a move toward creating a neiv opposi¬ 
tional anal) sis is to be expected from my Paladin and secret Grand 
Vizier' 

As may be seen from the babnee of this letter, Freud s health wns 
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troubling him a great deal at this time ‘“The greatest part of my 
activity has to be devoted to maintaining that amount of health 
needed to cany on my daily work A real mosaic of therapeubc 
measures to compel various organs to serve this purpose Recently 
my heart has joined in with cxtra-systohc arhythmia and attacks of 
palpitabon My Nvise physician, Professor Braun, says that all that 
has no serious significance He ought to know Is he already begin 
ning to swindle? One cannot avoid one's fate perhaps medical de- 
cepbon is also part of that” 

In November Freud returned to Pichlcr for a single consultabon 
Weinmann, who accompanied him, had found a suspicious area m 
his mouth It was, however, a false alarm 

In December I reported on my visit to New York where I had 
^ven an address at the opening of the Psychiatnc Institute of Colum 
^ UmvcKity I was there only three days, returning on the same 
ship I was able to reinforce Brill s efforts to induce the Nesv York 
members to cooperate more closely with their European colleagues 


In ^29 Freud resumed his literary activity by wnbng another 
book He sUrted doing this in July,>« and had finished the first draft 
m ^ or so**“ The bile he first proposed for it was ‘’Das 

’’gtuck m derK^tur” which was Uter altered to “Das Vnbehagen 
sm,. Vnbehagen was a hard word for us to translate, 

to mp j suitable word m English "Dis Ease” was too obsolete 
tinu- suggested ‘Man’s Discomfort in Civfliza 

Tti Tv, n * Civilization and ifs Discontents 

It must sent to press at the banning of November,''’ and 

Tones “’'"'''“I "Memem lieben Ernest 

sold out In a year's time the edibon of 12,000 was 

'^'as very dmni ^ issued Freud himself, however, 

^•as very dissatisfied with the book.' 


Ttf K, 

oTthe^'cLfhe p“ “ 

r'«m«is^blTrallh”"’'’ months of the year 

sensitueness resulted in sZ* disturbing, and his state of 

"hich had verv benefit 1 ' ^ T^tnecn the two men 

■ . urs.5;f S-.',"" 
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his fnend’s bitterness over the way he had been treated by the 
Americans, and also with his disappointment at not being proposed 
as President, wliicli, as Freud pointed out, would have resulted m a 
spilt in the International Association, but he could not understand 
why Ferenczi should be fcchng hostile to him Ferenczi went into 
the past why had Freud not been Under to him when he sulked on 
the Sialy journey twenty years ago, and why had he not analyzed 
Fcrenczi’s repressed hostility in the three weeks' analysis fifteen years 
ago? Without menboning Ferenczi s name Freud gave a short de 
scnption of this aspect of his case in a paper he wrote m 1937*** 

For some years Ferenczi had conceal^ from Freud his growing 
scientific divergencies and his view of Freud s ‘ one sidedness/ partly 
because of Freuds state of health and partly because he feared 
Freud s response were he to know of them Freud s fnendly letters 
reassured him, and when Ferenczi paid him a visit on Apnl ai they 
had a long and sabsfactory talk which convinced him that bis fears 
about being disapproved of were greatly exaggerated For the rest 
of the year they remained on amicable terms, and there was no futtbet 
talk of any differences Ferenczi admitted that his feelings about Freud 
and hts colleagues (particularly Bnll and myself) were bound up 
with his childhood difficulties with his father and brothers But the 
sensitiveness remained When later m the year Freud praised Feren 
czi’s last paper as being 'lery clever,”* Ferenczi regretted that in 
stead of that word Freud had not written ' correct, probable, or even 
plausible ” 

In May Ferenczi bought a channmg villa m Buda, and he re 
minded Freud of the latter's prophecy when they were gazing at a 
famous surgeon’s villa in Budapest twenty tw-o years before Uiat 
Ferenczi would have a simflar one in ten or twelve years’ time 
After congratulating him Freud added ‘ So I was not wrong The 
miscalculabon over the dale came from my not taking into account 
the coming war My prophetic talent like that of all prophets, 
very one-sided, while we apprdiend one element of the future an 
other one escapes us He doubled if he would ever see the villa, 
but what he hoped was that through excavations in the garden 
Ferenczi would discover that it had once been the site of a Roman 
wlla whose owner had spent some time m Egypt and brought back 
many souvenirs from there 

Freud knew that further manipolabons of his prosthesis would 
soon be necessaiy, but Trebitsdi, anoflier assistant of Schroeder's, 

• sehr geistreich 
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happened to be in Vienna and his attenfaons postponed for a time 
the inevitable journey to Berlin Freud had arranged to go to Ber 
hn in the third weeh of April for a new prosthesis to be made, but, 
just as had happened about that time three years before, he had 
to obey medical orders and retire to the Cottage Sanatorium for 
treatment of both his cardiac and his abdominal conditions He 
went there on April 24 and stayed until he left for Berlin on May 
4 He had made a rapid recovery, “not through any therapeutic mira 
cle but by an act of autotomy”*** He had suddenly developed an 
intolerance for agars, and on ceasing to smoke felt much better than 
he had done for a long time But this abstinence lasted only tw^entj 
three days Then he allowed himself one daily agar, w'hich after 
some months inaeased to two At the end of the year he could re 
port srnoUng three or four a day "to the applause of my physician, 


In ApnT Freud \vas surpnsed at recaving the seventh volume of a 
^jeeted set of forty volumes of hts translated works in Japanese 
V 3lso a long visit to Europe by an enterprising Japanese, 

a e, w 10 made an excellent impression on us, he had an astonish 
in^y thorough knowledge of psjchoanalysis 

s^rnc month a Viennese graphologist, Robert Saudek, ven 
tmed on a study of Freud s handwnling, and his report on it, dated 
Apni 39. 1930. has been preserved From it one would surmise that 
^ 'vntcr was That was also Freud s opinion, and he 
cssas orf f,*/ ^ Freud's posthumously published 

bv anniJifr *” he menboned a similar effort 

the ob\ Raphael Schcmiann He made two points, 

h ™ uAr,' ‘ of on old man and 

r,cu"3j tyrant at home 

hB famdy vould roarccly confirm 

had to stawh?^*'^ ""J* would suffice, but he 

..mc Ai ■" t'^" t«- that 

fishermans cottage Er^st rar*^'*'!!! “ 
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ps}choanalytic study of Ficsident Wflson They completed the bool:, 
which will be published at a suitable time, and I have been the only 
person pnv/Ieg«? to read it It is a faH study of Wilson's life and con 
tarns some astonishing rcvdabons Although a joint wotb, it is not 
hard to distinguish the analytical contnbutions of the one author 
from the political contribuhons of the other 
I may add that a fciv years before Freud had read with gusto a 
semi analybeal booh on Wilson, a detailed study of die pecuhanbes of 
his style of writing which was very revealing “* 

Ambassador Bullitt tells me of a remark Freud made to him dur 
mg this stay which shows how hopeful be then was of the Germans 
being able to contain tlie Nazi movement “A nation that produced 
Goethe could not possibly go to the bad ” It was not long before he 
was forced to revise this judgment radically 
Eva Rosenfeld and Mrs Freud had procured him accommoda 
tions at Rebenburg, Crundlsee, in the Salzhammergut, a wonderfully 
beautiful spot in spite of the constant ram It was the last holiday 
Freud was to have ivrzy from the environs of Vienna He arnved 
there on July 28, and only a couple of days later he received 
“a quite charming letter" announang that the Goethe pnze for that 
year had been awarded to him The letter was from Paque^ a well 
known lync poet and essayist, who was the Secretary of the Com 
mittce that administered the Foundation in question The amount 
of the prize ivas 10,000 Marks ($2,j8ooo), which just covered the 
eitpenscs of Freud s long stay in Berlin In Freud s opinion, the 
associabon with Goethe made it a specially worthy honor, and it 
gave him great pleasure Freud had to compose an address, which he 
did m the nest few days,*®* and in it depicted in masterly lines the 
rdabon of psychoanalysis to the study of Goethe”® He made a 
convinang plea jusbfying his having made inbmate psychological 
studies of great men such as Leonardo and Coetb^ “so that if his 
spmt reproaches me in the next world for adopting the same afbfude 
toward him hkessise I shall simply quote bis own words in my de¬ 
fense ' Anna Freud read this at the very dignified ceremony that 
took place at the Goethe House in Franlfort on August 28 
The idea itself had come from Paquet He was supported at the 
meeting held to discuss it by an analytically onented psjchiatnst. Dr 
Alfred Doblm, who represented tte Sechon on Poetry of the Prus 
sian Academy of Arts TTic majonty of the Committee, which com 
pnsed several clergymen, was, after much discussion, against the pro- 
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posal, but no vote was taken It did not look very hopeful, but 
Paquet was determined to overcome the opposition, and after some 
weeks of pnvate propaganda he succeeded 

A few days before the ceremony, on August 24, Dr Michel, a 
City Councillor of Frankfort, came to Grundlsee to confer the di 
ploma and prize on Freud He was accompanied by his wife and, 
to rreud s astonishment, also by the wife of his famous patient ^‘Little 
Hans ” 

Freud immediately discounted my hope that Frankfort would 
prove a step on the way to Stockholm On the contrary, from the 
beginning he guessed he would have to pay dearly for the honor'*® 
He W'as nght The opposibon to psychoanalysis and to his person 
showed ^itself very soon in a fiood of alarming articles m the news¬ 
papers regretting” that Freud was on the point of death This 
naturally had a very deletenous effect on his practice, his sole means 
0 ivelihood On the other hand he was somewhat amused to hear 

om a over the world what an enormous number of cures for can 
cer existed 


n e Mme momentous month Freud's mother was m a dan 
* 6 She was suffenng from gangrene of the leg, the pain 
tft Ihe constant use of morphia Fedem managed 

^ ^ Vienna,'” where she died on September 

on ninety five The number of people who wrote to Freud 
TpmarV ^^nt parts of the world made him 

conEfmhiT^f general more willing to condole than to 

eve^as fnTW to two of us his response to the 

event h ^ 'disguise the fact that my reachon to this 

suredlv ° ^ecial arcumstances been a cunous one As- 

duce m de(^ 1° spying,* what effects such an expenence may pro- 

I -^detect only t.0 
fying thoueht rti f 'n freedom, since it was always a tern 

“eing I was nni younger brother is painfully eapen 

Franhfort Her vi1 ° “ooral, again Anna represented me as at 
F=>t erent h« afe ‘"rh“ 

whicli is probahiv in n. 'i" ^ manner No pain, no gnef, 

=Se and Uie td o th^ ‘'’‘= °^"-tanL, the peat 

••nirrewnidimLnlh 
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that a feeling of liberahon, of release, which I thmh I can under 
stand I was not allowed to die as long as she ws alive, and now 
I may Somehow the values of life have nobbly changed in the 
deeper layers ” 

Eva Rosenfeld has told me two stones of incidents during their 
stay in Gtundlsee and I shall relate them in her own words “At the 
end of the summer Professor Freud was far from ucll, and Ruth 
Brunswick, evidently forgetting that I was at that time m analj-sts 
with him, confided to me her anxiety lest his sj-mptoms were of a 
serious nature I was much perturbed and Ined not to disclose this 
dunng my next interview Freud of course sensed my hesitation, and 
after be had wrested my unhappy secret from me he said something 
which has ever since remained my most significant lesson’ in ana 
lytic technique It was this 'We have only one aim and only one 
loyalty, to psychoanalysis If you break this rule you injure something 
much more important than any consideration you owe to me” 

The other story was this, also m her words “I once had occasion 
to remind Freud of an aunt of mine who had consulted him with 
her daughter thirty years before, I told him her name and several de* 
tails about the family He commented Tes, I remember A beautiful 
woman of great mental capacity and distinguished features, but she 
had “no eye ” ’»What he meant was revealed to me m a flash as the 
reason why the woman could not really be called beautiful One 
could not say anything more charactcnstic about bet than that Iicr 
eyes were cold and cxpressrotilcss But how was it possible for Freud 
to recall this aftCT tliirty years, or for that matter to have taken no¬ 
tice of it in the mother of a patient whom he saw only once?' 

Freud got bad. to Vienna at the end of September Citingon 
then wanted him to allow Professor Orht, a distinguished artist, to 
make an etching of him one to be better than Strucks, but Freud 
refused, saying Biat the one Sclimutzcr liad made i few years before 
could not be surpassed and anyhow he had promised Max Poliak 
the ' final visage ” A more urgent reason was tint he was at the 
moment suffering badly A few days later, on October lo, he under 
went another operation It was on a part of his scar that SchroedCT 
had thoroughly burned in June, but winch had lo be watched care¬ 
fully Now Pichlcr excised four inches and, as he several times did, 
grafted the exposed part with slm taken from the patient s arm Tlic 
operation lasted an hour and a Jialf and was ' thoroughly unpleasant, 
although as an operation it docs not rank vci> high"”* PicJiIcri 
■ Abet ketn Augc 
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notes give a much gnmmer account A week later, on October 17, 
he went down with a bronchopneumonia and was in bed for ten 
days, but he made a good recovery and was back at work with four 
pabents by November 1 

Later m the month Ferenczi visited him and was glad to think 
his new ideas were not so revolnbonary as he had supposedOne 
piece of news from Budapest was that the reactionary and anti 
Semitic government there had forbidden the opening of any psycho- 
analybca! clinic 

About this hme Eitingon asked Freud for permission to read the 
letters he had exchanged with Einstein This he declined, giving his 
reason as follows ‘T was in Berlin )ust at the time of his fiftieth 
birthday and wrote him a card in which I called him ‘a lucky one’ 
n nis i^ly he asked me how I knew that, since I had not m 
y« igated the inside of his mind Whereupon I wrote him a long 
eriim w y I regarded him as lucky namely, because he 

evervore°th \ physics and not at psychology where 

of him m th" ^ ^ ^ admit my envy 

^rfo for my science and 

S«d him nmt r" Since I had expressly 

to an end But *0 answer me, our correspondence came 

In un“‘ ofter all a piece of ^nsense, first as 

Since later on^ a stranger, and secondly, unsuitable 

became evident* undersUnding for psychoanal>-sis 

thelTtlri .T!o. ” ^ ■" your getting hold of 

I -rrit’ii 

satisfactory talk about all tb^ M' and we had a most 

International AssociaUon problems of the 

agreed that Perenczi he- ’ "mostly saw eye to eye We 

at the next Congress to succeed Eitingon as President 

hcttcr health, and c\Li^^ I’reud was for a few days m much 

once again That ^ contemplate enjoying life 

or four agan dailh T ® when he ss-as smoking his three 
foorfcen ^uU in wm'^I/r ™ 

Bnhn f'«ti(ute1nd°to'’lhe of 

and a greeting to the Mrri i translation of his totem book, 

m -930 wm Urn Cnelk ^ =-» ‘hat Trend 

V 3 m Uie Goelhe address already mentioned 
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In this year, the seventy fifth anniversary of Freud’s birth, there 
were several matters of note increased physical suffenng m the first 
half of the )ear, a revival of htenity activity, the honors paid him by 
the Gesdhehaft der Aerzte and by his birthplace, Freiberg, and, at 
the end of the jear, the coming to a head of Ferenczis differences 
with him 

In January Freud was highly gratified at being invited by the Urn 
versity of London to deliver the annual Huxley lecture These were 
given at Channg Cross Hospital, Huxley's old medical school, to 
which David Forsyth vv-as attached as physician, and it was he who 
had procured the invitation No German had received such an in 
vitahon since Virchow in 1898 ’ Freud had been a great admirer of 
T H Huxley,*’^ and he intensely r^retted not being able to ac 
a^t the honon how he wished it had been offered earlier m his 
life Nothing, be said, would give him greater pleasure than to hear 
of its some day coming my way, but lie was nght when he added 
he did not expect to live long enough for that 

Freud used often to express m a half {ocular tone his intense dis 
lilcc of ceremonies Hu seventy fifth birthday was already casting its 
shadow ahead After discussing with Eitingon the difficulties with 
Storfer in the Verlag he continued ‘ Last w’eeJc there also began the 
threat of another calamity,'' fortunatdy a less troublesome one. The 
Gesellschaft der Aerate have nominated me and Landsteiner (the 
Nobel Pnze man) for the Honorary Membership of the Society, 
and it will soon be ratified A cowardly gesture at the appearance of 
success, very disgusting and repulsive It won't do to refuse that 
would only mean creating a sensabon I shall cope with the affair by 
a cool letter of thanks It was certainly not easy to know how to 
respond to such a gesture made by people who for years had done 
nothing but jeer contemptuously at him 
The exodus of analysts to Amenca was by now beginning Alex 
ander was already in Chicago, and in March Rado accepted an invi 
tation from Brill to work at an Institute of Psychoanalysis which a 
fund of $,jo,oooco he had collected made possible Naturally there 
was some regret that no sutii sums ever reached the European In 
sbtutes But there was the good news that after all it had been pos¬ 
sible to open a psychoanalytical dime m Budapest 
’ I well remembex listening to Virchow s lecture 
^ Unheil 
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That spnng there ^\as a deal of trouble with Storfer, the Manager 
of the Verlag, who was again threatening to resign Eitmgon per 
suaded him to postpone his departure until July, 1932, and he 
suggested that he might be succeeded by Martin Freud This 
would mean Martin's giving up his position at a bank in exchange 
for the management of a most prccanous concern, but since he 
seemed willing to contemplate it Freud said that he was old enough 
to decide for himself He told Eitingon that Martin had pros ed to 
be thorough and trustworthy in everything he undertook,and in 
October Martin began his work in the Verlag, where he replaced 
Storfer in the next year 

Tlien came the matter of the birthday celebration, always a prob¬ 
lem for Freud He had unwillingly consented to a fund being col 
lected for the occasion, bis mohve being the acute need of theVerlag 
mr money which would then be devoted to it But he instructed 
Litmgon that no analyst or patient be asked to subscribe After 
^tmg this the obvious reflection occurred to him, "one that ought 

0 ave occutred to me earlier,” that there could be no other source 
iL » ”3^ collection, so now he regretted having agreed to the whole 


that 'described his attitude towards gifts m a way 

won’t “ “nspanng real^m "It evtdentlj 

IS bestowed 0 3 gift and decline to be present when it 

me W onr^r brought something for 

Tp itthe t nm aggression bLd 

Feeble old neo “?> !mno)ed, embarrassed, and so on 

highly their °i™ “ecasions learn to their surpnse how 

by their excess of eraporanes esteem them are often overcome 
eC YonTet T T the after- 

for living too^bng°’>™^Eib 

could not to merix Frmd 
'^3t remained of thi<! l 

than enouph hv t ^^th, however, was being taxed more 

thelast“pLpLTo!t‘f”n"‘=" 

present spnng,^®® 

dealt svith by electrrwvx *^‘Cious spot showed itself which was 
two month/Sealed badly, hm^ever, and 
single bearable dav i« Since then a 

• Umronr, m UhmM«:h ^ ^ ‘’P™*'™ P'* 
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another suspicious place devd<^ed which the surgeon, Pichler, 
wished to remove before it became malignant Freud and his two' 
phi-sicians argued that a similar state of affairs might follow the next 
operation, or indeed result from it, whereas the operation would 
certainly mean more months of misery As a possible way of avoiding 
it one of the latter, Dr Sdiur, su^ested consulting a specialist in 
ladmm treatment Since there was no one in Vienna with much o 
penence of this Mane Bonaparte wrote to the greatest authonty in 
Pans, G V Rrgaud, who was a fnend of hers, but he was of opin 
ion that radium should not be used m such a case if it might be 
an early cancerous growth As a last resort they consulted Guido 
Holzhnecht, the radiologist, who agreed with his colleague, and 
the upshot was that on April 34 another operation was earned out 
and a pretty large piece excised Examination of it revealed that it 
was removed “at die twelfth hour," on the point of becoming defi 
nitely malignant 

For eight years the hope had been entertained that the first radi 
cal jaw operation had led to a permanent cure Now that hope had 
vanished,’*^ and Freud had to face a future that could only consist 
of watching for further lecunences ^ and combatting them as early 
as possible This future was to endure sbll another eight years 

Holzhnecht, who bad been a former patient of Freud's, was the 
leading radiologist in Vienna and one of the pioneers of that sci 
ence Like so many of those pioneers he was also a victim and was 
now m hospital dying of cancer, which an amputation of his nght 
arm had failed to arrest he died a few months later Freud and 
Schur visited him, none of them being under any illusion, and when 
they parted Freud said, 'Tou are to be admired for the way you 
bear your fate ” Holzknccht replied, ‘ You hnow I have only you to 
thank for that ” 

Freud returned home from the sanalonum on May 4 so to the 
family’s relief he \vas able to spend his birthday at home But he 
was quite exhausted from the cxpenence, the pain, the effects of 
drugs, lung complicatioiw (a slight pneumonia), and, above all, 
starvation from being unable to swallow any food There was plainly 
no question of any celebrations Even Eitingon was not alJoned to 
come—the first time he missed Fercnczi was m Vienna, but Freud 
saw him for only two minutes Of ttie congratulatory messages the 

* Stnctly speaking th«e were not re«tn«ice$ of the ongmal cancer but 
fresh outbreaks in degenerabng tissue Tbe order of events were leu 
coplakia, proliferation precancetoaspapfllomata carcinoma 
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one he most enjoyed recewng that from Romam Rolland 
Stekel wTOte a \et) fnendly letter, wth some sad reflections on the 
good old days ^hen as Freud’s oldest pupil he had helped him to 
bufld the edifice of psychoanalysis 

We had collected a fund of 50,000 Marks ($12,000x0), and there 
was now the question of its disposal Storfcr had adv’anced v’anous 
monies to co\er loans from the tonk, and he would soon be lea\ing, 
so Eitmgon, who was the ultimate authonty on the Verlag finances, 
sent Freud a dieck for 20,000 hfarks to repay Storfer for a loan 
that would fall due on May 15, just in time The rest he proposed 
to gne to Freud himself as part payment for the royalties long due 
to him From the beginning Freud had refused to accept any royal 
bes whatever from the Verlag for the sale of his books, and by now 
they had amounted to 76,500 Marks ($18,560x0) Freud, how 
e\er, sternly refused to touch a penny of this sum, and in fact he 
never receised anythmg of those royalties His reasons were that 
were he to do so it would lea\c the Verlag in the same precar 
lous situahon as before, and what would people (and he hunsdf) 
think were he to pocket money subscribed for the Verlag^ The latter 
argument was not really \*alid, we had collected the money as a 
personal gift 

Kretschmer, presiding cr.er the Sixth International Medical Con 
gress of Psychotherapy m Dresden on May 14, paid a graceful tribute 
to Freuds work m conneebon with his srnenty fifth birthday”* 
Most of the papers at the Congress were de\oled to the theme of 
dream psychology 

In New York a committee arranged a banquet for two hundred 
guests at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel Wffliam A. mite made the mam 
speech, other speeches were made b\ A A Bnll, Mrs Jessica Cos- 
gra^e, Cla^ce Darrow, Theodore Dreiser, Jerome Frank and Al^-m 
JohnsOT sent this cablegram to Freud “Men and women 
die ranks of psychoanalysis, medicme and <oaology 
honor themsd^es by hononng on 
/5 day the inbepid explorer who disanered the sub- 

f ^Juhnents of the ego and ga\e a new onentabon to saence 


WJS a mass of coograhjkto^ letters and tele 
ip'eni™fimm^ j^ot to menhon “a forest of 

Pim e naht.” i*’ ^ Grecian -^-ase so that Calchas should 

he arlHpri “ » ^lane Bonaparte for the one she had sent 

1 is a pity one cannot take it mto one’s grai e”,*” a wish 
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that was strangely fulfilled, since Ins ashes now repose in that vase 
A belated present came at the end of the year from India, which the 
news of lus birthday had just reached It was an ivory statue of 
Vishnu, eight inches high, modeled after an old stone one in Trav 
ancore ft was accompanied by a letter, a protocol of Uie celebration 
in the Indian Society, and a poem m Sansknt with an English trans 
lalion 


Jacob Erdheim had wntten a masterly report on the pathology of 
the material remoied from Freud s jaw at the April operation, he ac 
cused nicotine of being a causative agent Freud merdy shrugged his 
shoulders at what he called ‘Crdheim’s nicotine sentence" It is 
noteworthy that he ivould never renounce smoking on account of 
his cancerous jaw, nor for lus abdominal troubles which seemed also 
to be affected by smoking, but only for cardiac complications These 
he took senouslj 

By the end of the month Freud was able to smoke again, and on 
June 1 he moved away for the summer, taking with him five pa 
tients This time, alas, he could not go further than a suburb, and 
indeed he never left Vienna again until his flight from the Nazis in 
1938 But he had found a very pleasant spot in Potzlemsdorf 
(Klieienlmllerstrasse 6, Wien XVIII), with a very agreeable small 
park His surgeon came out to see him every day Eitingon visited 
him there on June 13 In July Freud told him that m his leisure 
time he had composed what he called a "hate list" of seven or eight 
people One would deatly like to know what names were on it, 
but the only one he mentioned was that of a certain Theodor Les 
sing who had recently dedicated "a repulsive book” called Jeimh 
Self Hatred to Freud with the words "In Devotion from an Op¬ 
ponent " 

Some years later light ivas shed on this last hatred In 1936 Kurt 
Hilfer mote a biographical essay on Theodor Lessing which he 
later incorporated into a book”‘ He sent the essay to Freud, who 
replied at length Here is an extract from Freuds letter of Febraary 
g, 1936 

"I have read your essay on Tb Lessing with great interest and, I 
believiv understanding I wus able to divine why you treated him so 
indulgently To me he u-as to the depths of my being antipathetic 
Many years ago, long before the War, I had a cunous evpenence 
%vith him It was the time when every day, or at least eieiy week, 
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brought me an abusive arbcle about my psychoanalysis One day a 
newspaper article reached me which ndiculed it in the most hateful 
manner as a lucubration of the Jewish spirit It was signed by a 
Theodor Lessing who was then quite unkno\vn to me In my inno¬ 
cence I assumed he must belong to the family of the great classic, 
so, although I never other^vlse reacted to such attacks, I wrote him a 
letter recalling the memory of his revered ancestor To my astonish¬ 
ment he told me he was himself a Jew and mentioned the Old 
Testament name of his daughter You know that many Jewish fam¬ 
ilies have out of respect for Lessing, Schiller and others adopted their 
names I turned away from him in disgust ” 


At the end of the letter Freud discussed in general terms the oc¬ 
currence of self hatred “It may come about through someone hat¬ 
ing his father intensely and nevertheless identifying himself with 
im,^that results in the self hatred and the splitting of the peison- 
^ty ’ He added “Don’t you think that the self hatred as shown by 
Ih L is an exquisitely Jewish phenomenon? I really think it is”*” 
^onically enough Lessing later met his death at the hands of the 
Nazis 
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felt impelled to express at some length h« giabtude to him 'We are 
all so built that criticisms and rqiroadies commonly clamor for ex 
pression, while feelings of contentedness and tenderness think they 
have to hide themselves in embanassment I do not often tell you, 
but I never forget, what you have done for us in these years ” 
We come now to a period when external events began to press on 
Freuds life and on the psychoanalytical movement in general The 
world economic crisis initialed by the failure of the Vienna Crcdi 
tanstedt was m full swing m 1931, and its political consequences were 
soon to prove disastrous for botti Gennany and Austna In every 
country analysts were feeling die pinch badly m their practice, and 
it became very doubtful if more than a handful could afford to at 
tend the Congress that n-as due to take place that autumn By the 
end of July we decided it was necessary to postpone it for another 
year 

The infernal prosthesis was as ever unsabsfactoxy, and m August 
another desperate attempt was made to improve it Ruth Branswick 
had heard that Professor Kazanqan of Harvard, a man reputed to 
possess magical talents, \va$ attending a dental congress m Berlin, 
and every day she telephoned to him begging him to come to see 
Freud He finally refused, but Aen Ruth Brunsivick and Mane 
Bonaparte, who was also m Vienna, put their heads together The 
former got her fatlicr, Judge MaeJ^ who was on the Board of Har 
vard University, to use his influence by cable, and the latter took a 
train for Pans, caught the unwilling magician on his way home, and 
brought him back with her, "so to speak on a lead,” accompanied by 
Dr Wemmann who had also been to the Congress For this |oumey 
he would charge Freud the fee of $6,000 00 He worked on Freud's 

prosthesis for twenty days, but the result was very far from sahsfac 
tory Tlie ladies had had the best possible intenbons, but the con 
sequences proved to be unfortunate for the Verlag’s finances 
This was the month when, all efforts to save it haiing failed, it 
was decided, to Freuds keen regret to close the sanatonum at 
Tegelsee It was not long before the Director, Simmel, emigrated to 
Los Angeles where, after founding a Soaety and Institute, he died 
in 1947 

In October, however, a really cheering es'cnt took place The 
Town Council of Freiberg, now Pnbor, decided to honor Freud 
(and themselves) by placing a bronze tablet on the house in which 
he had been bom The streets were beflagged for the ceremony tliat 
took place on October 25, and many speeches were made. Anna 
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Freud read a letter of thanks Freud had wnttcn to the Major'®* 
The only other analysts present were Fedem and Eitmgon, the latter 
made a speech about the spread of Freud’s work Tins was the 
fourth honor paid to Freud in this year in which he attained the 
age of seventy five It is hard to say which of them gave him the 
most pleasure, probably the first and the last (the Huxley invitation 
and the Freiberg ceremony) But he wras getting rather old for the 
enjoyment of such expenences "Since tlie Goethe prize last year 
the world has changed its treatment of me into an unwilling recogni 
tion, but only to show me how little that really matters What a 
contrast a bearable prosthesis would be, one that didn’t clamor to 
be the mam object of one’s existence ’’ 

In November Freud suffered a "rebellious” attack in the abdo¬ 
men, with some hours of painful cramp m the colon, a spastic colon 
was the source of much of his abdominal trouble Freud had to break 
off an analytic treatment in the hour, something that had only hap¬ 
pened to him once before in his Iife^oo 
Ambassador Bullitt spent some bme m Vienna that autumn com 
pleting the book on Wilson he was wnting with Freud Freud evi 
denUy expwted it to be published soon, since he told Eitingon that 
he hoped the sale of it would help the Verlag 
Freud was a great admirer of the philanthropic Count Richard 
ou en oveKalergi, and he gave his name as a supporter of the 
FauLuropean movement to which the Count devoted his life 
mong the many other well known personages who did the same 
hnn of'n ‘^“'^ni-he wrote a Preface to the English transla 
TtprTi-i book. An Idea Conquers the World, 1953—so 
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After three months' interval there came another letter in which 
Ferenczi described how bemldercd he felt over the various new 
methods he was attempting Freud, in his reply, said “Tliete is 
no doubt that by this interruption rn our contact you are becoming 
more djsbnt from me I do not say more estranged, and hope not 
I accept it as my fat^ like so mudi else I am sorry to note that 
you are proceeding in all sorts of directions which do not seem to me 
to lead to any desirable goal But I have, as you know well, always 
respected your independence, and am content to wait till you yourself 
retrace your steps ” In October Fercncn spent a holiday in Capn, 
and Freud hoped he would find rest from his analytic work beneficial 
On the ivay back Ferenczi spent a couple of days in Vienna, from 
October 37 on, and the two men had a heart to heart talk over their 
differences Ferenczi thought it all over but after five wed^ wrote to 
say it had not changed any of his opinions 
The essence of these differences lay m the matter of technique 
In connection wth his recent ideas about the central importance of 
infantile traumas, particularly parental unkindness, Ferenczi had been 
changing his technique by acting the part of a loving parent so as to 
neutralize the early unhappiness of his patients This also entailed 
allowing the patients to analyze hun as they went along, with the 
risk of the mutual analysis denying the situabon of its necessary 
ob|ectivity The part played by the father, and the dread of him, was 
kept m the background, so that, as Freud put it later, the analybe 
situabon was being reduced to a playful game bebveen mother and 
child, with interchangeable roles*” 

Freud now sent Ferenczi an important letter, which, inciden 
tally, illustrates his unconvcnbonal outlook m sexual matters 

“13 XII 1931 

"Lieber Freund 

' I enjoyed getbng your letter, as I always do, but not so much its 
content If by now you cannot bring yoursdf to change your atbtude 
at all it IS very unlikely ffiat you will do so later But that is es 
sentially your affair; my opinion that you have not chosen a promis¬ 
ing direction is a pnvate matter which need not disturb you 
* I see that the differences between us come to a head m a tech 
meal detafl which is well worth discussing You have not made a 
secret of the fact that you kiss yoar pabents and Jet them kiss you, I 
had also heard that from a pabent of my own Now when you de 
cide to give a full account of your technique and its results you 
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Freud read a letter of thanks Freud had wntten to the Mayor 
The only other analysts present were Fedem and Eitingon, the latter 
made a speech about the spread of Freud’s work This was the 
fourth honor paid to Freud m this year in which he attained the 
age of seventy five It is hard to say which of them gave him the 
most pleasure, probably the first and the last (the Huxley invitation 
and the Freiberg ceremony) But he was getting rather old for the 
enjoyment of such experiences "Since the Goethe prize last year 
the world has changed its treatment of me into an unwilling recogni 
tion, but only to show me how little that really matters What a 
contrast a bearable prosthesis would be, one that didn't clamor to 
be the mam object of one’s existence ” 

In November Freud suffered a "rebellious” attack m the abdo¬ 
men, with some hours of painful cramp in the colon, a spasbc colon 
v.'zs the source of much of his abdominal trouble Freud had to break 
0 ari analytic treatment in the hour, something that had only hap¬ 
pened to him once before in his life 
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After three months' interval there came another letter m which 
Fercnczi described how bewildered he felt over the vanous new 
methods he W’as attempting Freud, in hw reply, said “Tliere is 
no doubt that by this inteirupbon in oar contact you are becoming 
more distant from me 1 do not say more estranged, and hope not 
I accept it as my fat^ like so mudi else I am sorry to note that 
you are proceeding m all sorts of directions which do not seem to me 
to lead to any desirable goal But I have, as you Xnow well, always 
respected your independence, and am content to wait bll you yourself 
retrace your steps " In October Ferenczi spent a holiday m Capn, 
and Freud hoped he would find rest from his analytic work beneficial 
On the waj back Ferenczi spent a couple of daj^ m Vienna, from 
October 27 on, and the two men had a heart to heart talk over their 
differences Ferenczi thought it all over, but after five weeks wrote to 
say it had not changed any of his opinions 
Tlie essence of these differences lay m the matter of technique 
In connection with his recent ideas about the central importance of 
infantile traumas, particularly parental unkindness, Ferenczi had been 
changing his technique by acting the part of a loving parent so as to 
neutralize the early unhappiness of his pabents This also entailed 
allowing the patients to analyze him as they went along with the 
nsk of the mutual analysis depnvmg the situation of its necessary 
ob|ecbvity The part pla)ed by the father, and the dread of him, was 
kept m the background, so that, as Freud put it later, the analytic 
situation was being reduced to a playful game behveen mother and 
child, with interchangeable roles®” 

Freud now sent Ferenczi an important letter, which, inciden 
tally, illustrates his unconvenbonal outlook in sexual matters 

"13 XII 1931 

“Lieber Freund 

“I enjoyed getting your letter, as I ahvays do, but not so much its 
content If by nmv you cannot bnng yourself to change your attitude 
at ail it IS very unlikely that you will do so later But that is es 
senbally your affair my opinion that you have not chosen a promis 
ing direction is a pnvate matter which need not disturb you 
“I see that the differences belw^ us come to a head in a tech 
nical detail which is well worth discussing You have not made a 
secret of the fact that you kiss your patients and let them kiss you I 
had also heard that from a paUent of my own Now when you de¬ 
cide to give a full account of your technique and its results you will 
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have to chose behveen two wa^ either you relate this or j ou con 
ceal it The latter, as you may well think, is dishonorable \VTiat one 
does in one’s technique one has to defend openly Besides, both 
waj’s soon come together Even if you don’t say so yourself it will 
soon get known, )ust as I knew it before you told me 

“Now I am assuredly not one of those who from prudishness or 
from consideration of bourgeois convention would condemn little 
erotic grabfications of this kind And I am also aware that in the 
time of the Nibelungs a kiss was a harmless greeting granted to every 
guesL I am further of the opinion that analysis is possible even in 
Soviet Russia where so far as the State is concerned there is full 
sexual freedom But that does not alter the facts that we are not 
Imng in Russia and that with us a kiss signifies a certain erohc in 
timacy We have hitherto in our technique held to the conclusion 
that patients are to be refused erohc grahfications You know too 
that where more extensive grahficabons are not to be had milder 
caresses very easily take over their role, in love affairs, on the stage, 
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olhro, Bien perhaps you may do so with yvuneU And then you are 
to hear from toe brutal fatheily side an admonition That is why 
I spoie m my last letter of a new pnbeitv, a Johannis impulsty 
and now you have compelled me to be quite blunt 

“I do not expect to male any impression on )ou The necessary 
basis for that is absent m out relations The need for definite inde¬ 
pendence seems to me to be stronger m >ou tlian you recognize. But 
at least I have done what I could in my father role Now you 
must go on 

"With cordial greetings 
“Your 
Trend ’ 

Ferenczi did not talce this letter well As he said, it was the first 
tune that he and Freud really disagreed*^ But it would have been 
asking too much to expect Freud to agree with him on such funda 
mental quesfaons of technique; which were after all the basis of all 
Freud’s work 

The family business from which Eitingon drew his income was rn 
Amenca, and the disastrous economic situation there had proved 
catastrophic for it Before long Eitingon uas for the fint time in his 
life a poor man One consequence ivas tliat he now found himself 
unable to finance the Berlin Institute^ as he had done from the b^ 
ginning, and there was nothing left but to appeal to the members 
of the Society to contnbute what they could, despite their own poor 
circumstances, and to sec how much of the institution could be sal 
vaged***® They did what they could, but it remained in a cnpplcd 
condition It was probably this situation of Eitmgon’s that impelled 
Freud to make a similar appeal in the following year when he 
found himself unable to sustain any longer the financial burden of 
the Verlag 

Two papers by Freud appeared together in the October number 
of the Zatxhnft They must have been wnltcn early in 1931, since 
he showed the first drafts of them both to Eitingon when he visited 
Vienna on February 28*'® Tlicy %'cic finished dunng the summer 
holidays and appeared in October*** The first one, 'Libidmal 
Types;”*** distinguished three mam types of people, which Freud 
teimed the exobe; the obsessive and the narcissistic rcspcctn-cly; there 
are also three composite forms of them TIic paper, short as it was, 
constituted an important addition to the subfcct of characterology 
Tlie other one, 'On Female Sesuahtj/'*** studied a tlicme Freud 
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always confessed to find difficulty and there were only a couple of 
outstanding conclusions of which he felt sure The stimulus to writing 
it just then doubtless came from the interest that the Bntish Society 
had of late been devohng to it, it was a topic on which I differed 
from Freud s views in some rather important respects 

Dr Josef Hupka, the Professor of Junsprudence m the University 
of Vienna, asked Freud to write a memorandum for him on the 
conclusions of the Innsbruck Medical Faculty about the case of 
Philipp Halsmann, who had been accused of killing his father 
Hupka was engaged m defending the youth Freud’s comments con 
cemed the risk of taking too literally the concept of the Oedipus 
complex in adult life without unmistakable evidence of its opera 
tion«* ^ 

In the last month of the year Freud was engaged in wntang a 
paper on ‘The Acquisition and Control of Fire," 2 iB which was 
published in the followng year 
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Far more scnous tos the real ensts in the affairs of the VerfAg, 
the most alarming of the many it had survived The economic 
situation all over the uodd, especially in Germany, had reduced to a 
minimum the sale of Freud’s bools, on which the Valag mainly 
subsisted Freud s camings had Similarly shrunk, and there were sons 
out of work. Eitingon’s Amcncan income, which was always the last 
resource, was fast disappeanng and in fact came to an end in Feb¬ 
ruary He now had the novel crpcnencc of being faced with the 
need to cam a hvelihood, he had one solitary patient and no pros 
pect of seeing any others 

Frcud telegraphed to Citmgon immediately on the latter's return 
from a holiday, begging him to come to Vienna without delay”* 
In a letter of the following day he confessed that the situation was 
disturbing liis sleep, and il took a good deal for this to happen to 
Freud If only he had had the $7,00000 (sic) the American dentist’s 
visit had cost him he would base been able to save the Verlag 'This 
was heavily m debt, the crcditon were pressing hard, and there was 
no current money to cany on with 

Citmgon came to Vienna on January 15, and they agreed that 
the only coune was for Martin, who had begun his duties as Man 
ager, to call a meeting of creditors, ask for a moratonum, and tf 
possible come to a compromise settlement with them on condition 
that the Valag incuncd no further debts and paid cash for cvety 
thing Soon after that Freud had two further ideas It would save 
postal costs to concentrate the editorships of the two penodicals in 
Vienna instead of Berlin lie was eager to retain Rado as chief Editor 
of tlic Zeitschnft, but it became more and more doubtful whether 
Rado would ever return from New York where Brill was desirous of 
keeping him So after much ddiberation Freud chose Fedeni and 
Hitsclimann to be the Editors of the Zeitschnft, with Kns and 
Walder for Imago They proved to be ctcellent choices 
By February Freud decided that it vras impossible to maintain the 
Verlag any longer on such a slender personal basis, and he an 
nounced bis intention to issue an appeal to the International Psy 
cho-Analytiail Association to tale responsibility for it m future*” 
That meant that a Congress must at all costs be held that year m 
spite of the unfavorable auspices It had been planned to bold it at 
Interlaken, but it ivns impossible for the Germans to obtain funds to 
travel out of their country, so Wiesbaden was chosen 
In April Freud wrote out a full statement, several pages long 
descnbing the situation of tlie Veiiag and mabng an appeal for 
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help from the International Psycho-Analybcal Association He sent 
copies to the Presidents of the vanous Sociebes, and we made further 
copies of the translabon and distributed them among all the mem 
bers 

Just at that moment Eitingon suffered from a slight cerebral throm 
bosis mth a paresis of the left arm He had already resolved not to 
seek re-elecbon as President of the Intemabonal Associabon, and 
this indicabon of the state of his cerebral circulabon made the de 
^lon absolute In the meanhme he had to spend several weeks in 

d Freud, surmising he might be m financial need, offered to lend 
him $1,000 00*^ 


Freud was very pessiimsbc about the probable effect of his ap¬ 
peal I do not expect any result from it. It wfll have been an 
amusing exercise m style In the face of the catastrophic eco¬ 
nomic situation the prospect seemed gnm enough ' It is superfluous 
say anyt ing about the general situabon of the world Perhaps 
th»* ^^*^1 fhe ridiculous act of saving a birdcage whfle 
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with no help any longer from my pocicet, but without the Araencan 
subscnphons it certainly coidd not survive That seemed a pity, 
since the level of the work it was producing was beginning to be 
really satisfactory I was never in favor of private ventures, and I 
took it amiss that my fnend Eitingon, the President of the Associa 
bon, should haie officially supported a nval to its official otgan 
without consulting with its Editor, and might in that way have even 
dsilt it a death blow Freud also had given the Quarterly permis 
Sion to translate a paper he had recently published m the Zeilschnft, 
Ignoring the contract we had that gave us the first claim on all 
papers published in it My protests met with no understanding, and 
I offered to resign my editorship What saved the situation was the 
generosity of our Amencan colleagues, for which they deserve all 
praise Neither then nor later did they withdraw their official sup¬ 
port of the Journal, the future of the QuoTterly proved to be fat 
more satisfactory tlian I had at first expected Before long the editor 
ship of it fell into more responsible and competent hands, and the 
standard it has since attained has placed it m the first rank 
There were two tasks in front of us m our endeavor to save the 
Verlag to meet the immediate crushing debts, and then to provide 
a r^ular annua] support for its conbnuation Martin Freud had ob¬ 
tained from the acditors a monitonura untQ the summer, but when 
he disclosed to us the total sum of the debts accumulated dunng 
Storfer's extravagant regime we were appalled, and despaired of be¬ 
ing able to raise 3n}'thing like that amount However, most of the 
Soacties did their best The Bntish on^ for instance, unanimously 
and enthusiastically voted a resolution of support, and m the first 
week subscribed the amount of $1,40000®®^ In addition to the 
contributions from the New York Society BnJI sent $2,50000 and 
Edith Jackson sent $2,000 00’•* TTiere was no cnhcism of the purely 
German nature of the Verlag, it being recognized, as Freud had 
hoped, that its productions were of intemabonal value, but Eibng 
on was censured for lelaming the Storfer regime so long Freud 
recognized the justice of thi^ and applied it also to himself*” 

I visited Eibngon in Berlin on May zi He had recovered far 
enough to be able to have a thorough discussion of the difficult 
Verlag problems and also to plan the arrangements for the coming 
Congress As usual, ne reached complete agreement 
It cost Martin Freud all h:$ efforts to come to a compromise wnth 
one creditor after the other, but b) the end of the year he had ac¬ 
complished this difficult task, and the Verlag was for the time bang 
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cleared At the Wiesbaden Congress in September we imposed by 
general consent an obligation on all members to subscribe three 
dollars monthly for the next two years at least An international com 
mittce lyas formed to assume responsibility for the future conduct of 

the Verlffg It consisted of Mane Bonaparte, A A Brill, Ernest Jones, 
arence Obemdorf, J H W van Ophugsen, R A Spitz, and P 
samsm The working subcommittee consisted of Sarasin, van 
Uphuijsen and myself 

It had been the mle that only past Presidents of the International 
^ ociation could become Vice Presidents, but at this Congress we 

to this position, taking ad 
Assoi-it u^r^i Amencan Psychoanalytic 

S J Tnd TV" “ll^boration with his Lro^ean col 

ria^o sT T r >■'= driappoVted in 

Trend 3 fneeV r T' visit to Freud 

Vy nas Z' fndTT '''v>’ct ha had to 

ground "»» lbs wife ^ a i"®’ *'’* impression of a back 

Mann vere s m ml a i l' enthusiastic readers of 

Towns was an Idditlat'ltr ‘^e Hanse 

fouldtd a' p'll'chMlalrtral announced to Freud that he had 

Riv^la d, Ps?cal°telV ■" •‘"'y ^ Peoodical, the 

hy Ins ilaughterrvTimd accompanied 

t^cen the two men ever^ afEmty be 
tude on Ins visit to Km T 'vitnessed his heroic atti 

danger «■ Tlic fnendshm ?l^mswanger’s life was in 
siderablc difference in their sT"T” ""P^'ccil- despite a very con 
Tins spnng Freud s ami I*'*' philosophic views 
signs of diminishing spontanm showed for the first time 

something since I shall Inv r" ^ summer 1 must wntc 

atefour, atthcbeginninenf ‘he moment there 

«c no fresl, apptolion, wlLV^’’ “"'j" ‘'’'cc- “ml ‘hero 

nm too old and working witlVL^T ‘!“'‘c "fiht. I 

need to worl an) lonecr^On tl P'ceanous I should not 

that m) supplj 1,33 , I 'C other hand it is pleasant to think 
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In May Freud was amused to hear that, according to good reports, 
it was the Archbishop of Yotl, who had got my name taken off the 
black hst of the British Broadcasting Corporation, where I had had 
the honor of being bracketed with Bertrand Russell as a dangerously 
immoral person, and that I had been invited to broadcast a senes of 
talks on psychoanalysis *** The four talks in question were given m 
the following autumn, of couRe without my name being mentioned 
That summer Hcnn Barbusse called on the medical profession 
m all countries to attend a World Congress in Geneva, July 28, 
1952, to protest against the possibility of another World War An 
appeal was widely distributed, its dosing sentence being as follows 
"As guardians of the peoples’ health we raise our voice m a warning 
against a new interminable carnage into which the nations are being 
driven, the consequences of which are unforeseeable ” I possess the 
copy signed by Freud, and also that signed by Jung 
Freud moved to the same house as before m Potzleinsdotf on 
May 14, and was there untO the middle of September He was espe* 
cially glad to go, since m March he had had a slight attack of "what 
other people might call depression”*” His birthday that year passed 
off quietly For the first time no member of the Committee was 
present, Eitingon being just convalescing from his stroke Eitingon’s 
absence gave Freud the opportunity of spending the day in the way 
he ‘ bad always w-anted to, just like any other week day In the mom 
rag a visit to Kagran with (he dogs In the afternoon the usual visit 
to Pichler, then four hours’ analytic work, and a harmless game of 
cards in the evening Some doubt whether one should be glad to 
have Iiv cd to this date, and then resignation ” 

The emigrabon to Amenca was continuing Alexander was ex 
changing his temporary position m Boston for a permanent one in 
Chicago, Sachs had agre^ to rqilace him m Boston in the autumn, 
and Karen Homey was going to New York *** 

We had all taken it for granted tJiat Fcrenczi would succeed 
Eitingon as President Freud was entirely in favor of this, although 
he was unhappy about Fcrcnczi’s withdrawal from him In ApnT he 
complained to Eitingon ‘Isn’t Fercnczj a tribulation? Again there 
IS no news from him for months He is offended because one is not 
delighted to hear how be plays mother and child with his female pa¬ 
tients ” 

It was Ferenczi himself who raised doubts about his suitability for 
the position Being so concentrated on his therapeutic mvcstiga 
tions, he wondered if he had enough energy for the heavy work at 
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taching to the presidency®’^ Freud brightly suggested that accepfang 
the position would act as a "forcible cure” to take him out of his 
isolation,®^® but this rather offended Ferenczi who denied there was 
anything pathological m his isolation it was simply concentra 
tion Late m August, ten days before the Congress ^V3S to begin, he 
announced his decision not to stand for the presidency on the 
grounds that his latest ideas were so in conflict with the accepted pnn 
aples of psychoanalysis that it would not be honorable for him to 
represent the latter in an official posibon =« Freud, however, slfll 
pressed him to accept, and refused to accept the reason he gave He 
could certainly be President unless he was contemplating creating a 
new vanety of psychoanalj-sis 

Fermczi now shifted his ground He maintained he was not thinh 
mg of founding a neiv school, hut was still not sure that Freud 
really wanted him to he President'" He would visit Freud on his 
way from Budapest to Wiesbaden and then decide In the mean 
^ t minute telegram to Eitmgon, on August 30, ask 
Freud ""a ft* iv wi* uie until after his visit to 

telegraphed to Eitingon 
hl^for “'“^f^f^ctoiy ” Eitingon, who 

Ferenczi wo M t, ° opinion that in the arcumstances 

asM rie if I “ candidate, was relieved and at once 

healthv minded f*°ti. According to Eitingon, I was too 

direction I °id ^®"Scr of my starting a different 

“e to 1 heped I should 

mylo s^ kTf "■‘y “f '®y-ng down the burden, so ftat 

5ars-a?^z!,f ®®ce amounted to nearly tiventy three 

npo^o r^T “ °®® -cr be called 

the fct tof ae° hfo dd”^ “‘ciview, which was 

place Brill had visited Fre.^"^ "f ^ tooh 

Ferenczi m Budanest aod i. j '4 He had been to see 

attiade He was esoe,. n ^ deceived an unhappy impression of his 
oouldn’t credit Pr^d Tth “‘“"“''cd to hear Ferenczi say Oiat he 
happened to be a? vp,? more insight aan a small boy, ais 
mcmoiy aat could hut h Rank had used in his tune—a 

word of grcetina Permp, P’'c“d s forebodings Wiaout a 

>ou to read my Conm-ps* ®®®®®®ced on entenng ae room “I want 
gf s paper" Half way arough Brill came m 
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and, since Ferenczi and he had recenUy talked over the theme, 
Freud let him stay, though he took no part m the talk =“ Freud evi 
dently tned his best to bring about some degree of insight, but m 
vam A month later Ferenca wrote to Freud accusing him of having 
smuggled Bn!I into the interview to act as judge betw-een them, 
and also expressing anger at having been ashed not to publish his 
paper for a year In his reply Freud said the latter suggestion uus 
made solely in Ferenczi’s own interest m the hope, which Freud had 
stOl dung to, that further reflection might show him the inconect- 
ness of his technique and conclusions He added ‘ For a couple of 
jears )ou have systematically turned away from me and have proba- 
bly developed a personal animosity which goes further than you have 
been able to express Each of fliose who were once near me and then 
fell away might have found mote to reproach me wth than you of 
all people (No, Rank just as little ) It has no traumatic effect on 
me, I am prepared and am accostomed to such happenings Objec¬ 
tively I think I could point out to you the technical errors m your 
conclusions, but why do so? I am convinced you would not be ac¬ 
cessible to any doubts So there is nothing left but to wish you the 
best”»<< 

At the Congress itself a delicate question arose Freud thought 
the paper Ferenczi had prepared could do his reputation no good 
and had begged him not to read it Brill, Eitingon and van Ophuij 
sen went further and thought it would be scandalous to read such a 
paper before a psychoanalybeal congress Citmgon therefore de 
ended to forbid it firmly On the other hand I thought the paper too 
vague to leave any clear impression, for good or bad-—svhich it 
turned out to be—and that it w-ould be so offensive to tell the most 
distinguished member of the Association, and its actual founder, that 
what he had to say was not worth listening to that he might well 
withdraw altogether m dudgeon My advice was taken, and Ferenczi 
responded warmly to the welcome he received when he read his pa 
per; moreover, he look part in the business discussions and showed 
he was still one of us He was very fnendly to me and revealed, some¬ 
what to my surprise, how deeply disappointed he had been at never 
ba\nng been elected as President by a hill Congress—the Budapest 
Congress being only a rump He also told me he was suffenng from 
pernicious anaemia, but hoped to benefit from liver thcrapj After 
the Congress he went on a journey to tlie South of Franee, but spent 
so much of his time there 10 bed that he decided to shorten the 
holiday and return home as direcUy as possible without even pans- 
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of th^r ® Bonaparte about his sabsfacbon at the success 
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cahon was dated 1933, but they actnaOIy appeared on December 6. 
1932 

In August Freud announced that he was conducting a discussion 
wth Einstein for a League of Nations publication He added dnly 
that he did not eqsecl to get a Nobel Peace Pnze for it 2«i Three 
weeks later he reported that he had finished wnting "the tedious and 
stenie so-called discussion with Einstein ” *** He evidently did not 
think much of it and said he was loncnng his pretensions about his 
work just as he had had to do about hts prosthesis 

ms 

The previous year had been unpleasant enough, but 1933 brought 
still more serious enses Freud had feared that the destruction and 
enmity of the First World War might reduce interest in psychO' 
analysis to a minimum or even bnng it to an end Now the HiUef 
persecutions constituted a renewal of the same threat, and indeed 
they successfully earned it out so far as the homelands of psycho- 
snalysit—Austria, Germany and Hungary—were concerned 
To Freud the situation was already beginning to look senoos He 
wrote to Mane Bonaparte "How fortunate you are to be immersed in 
your work without having to take notice of all the homble things 
around In our circles there is already a great deal of trepidation 
People fear that the nationalistic extravagances m Germany may 
extend to our little country I have even been advised to flee al 
ready to Switzerland or France That is nonsense, I don t beheie 
there is any danger here and if it should come I am firmly resolved 
to await it here If they kill me—good It is one kind of death like 
another But probably that is only cheap boasting' *** 

Then ten days later "These are times when one is not inclined to 
wnte, but I should not like not to be m contact uith you 
"Thank you for j-our invitation to St Cloud I have decided to 
make no use of it, it will hardly be necessary The brutalities m 
Germany seem to be diminishing The way France and Amcnca has 
reacted to them has not failed to make an impression, but the tor 
ments, small but none the less painful on that account, will not 
cease, and the systematic suppression of the Jews, depriving them of 
all positions, has as yet scarcely b^un One cannot avoid seeing 
that persecution of the Jews and reslnctron of intellectual freedom 
are the only features of the Hiller program that can be earned out 
AH the rest is weakness and utopianism 
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I have looked into Celine’s book,®®® and am half way through it 
I have no taste for this depicting of misery, for the description of the 
senselessness and emptiness of our present-day life, without any ar¬ 
tistic or philosophical background I demand something other from 
art than realism I am reading it because you wished me to ” 

In the following month there was a further comment "I am glad, 
and it makes me proud to hear, how much sympathy and help you 
are showing the vicbms of the persecution in Germany And France 
m general is behaving well and sees how justified was her wartime 
abuse of the Boches The movement will come to us too, perhaps 
very soon, but we think it cannot lead to such excesses Our people 
are not quite so brutal, minority laws* are forbidden by the peace 
reaty, and the great Powers will never allow union with Germany 
0 iiow many of the things about which we used to complain are in 
our favor ”2” ^ 


^ter their meeting in the previous September Freud and Ferenca 
did not again discuss their differences Freud’s feeling for him 
Fcrenczi remained on at least outwardly 
which 'L continued to exchange letters, the burden of 

mefcaT?,,!!^ ’’r "’““'■"g'y venous state of health The 

bav hut m ivi successful in holding the anaemia itself at 

spinal cord disease, as it sometimes does, attacked the 

^s unaMe t t T’ «■= 

psychotic trends " ^acerbated his latent 

Forest and O ^°'™ur pupfls of Fercnczi’s, notably Izette de 

tr^rlem ^ “ 

and bitter crifiwc » i. such as Freud’s “enmity,” "harsh 

Ferenczi with hoTtnity^'^Fre^d's”'^' 

sonal memones leivp^ v* correspondence, and also my per 
this story althoup}. f whatever in 

final ddmional ^nt Ferenczi himself in his 

Trend’s oTfedio 'at wT" ■* 

sadness and resret urhn , * ^''^■u'’sorbcd withdrawal were of 

scst of us rcaaircd ^ r hu nnd nil the 

fnend who, until it u-,r°f regression was that of a 
endeavor to save him from^th ^ ''’fint he could m the 

T yi g to Nesv Yeads greetings from Ferenczi, Freud wrote 


‘Tg against the Jews 
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I have looked into Celine's book,®®* and am half way through it 
I have no taste for this depicting of misery, for the descnption of the 
senselessnKs and emptiness of our present-day life, without any ar 
tisbc or philosophical background I demand something other from 
ait than realism I am reading it because jou ^vished me to ” 

In the following month there was a further comment “I am glad, 
and it makes me proud to hear, how much sjanpathy and help you 
are showing the vichms of the persecution m Germany And France 
in general is behaving well and sees how justified was her wartime 
abuse of the Boches TTie movement will come to us too, perhaps 
very soon, but we think it cannot lead to such excesses Our people 
are not quite so brutal, mmonty laws* are forbidden by the peace 
treaty, and the great Powers will never allow union with Germany 
So now many of the things about which we used to complain are m 
our favor ” 

^ter their meeting m the previous September Freud and Ferencn 
1 not again discuss their differences Freud’s feeling for him 
nCTer changed, and Ferenczi remained on at least outwardly 
en y tenns They conhnued to exchange letters, the burden of 
^ m mainly Ferenczi's increasingly senous state of health The 
me 1 treatment was successful in holding the anaemia itself at 
Yf but in March the disease, as it somebmes does, attacked the 
spinal cord and brain, and for the last couple of months of hiS life he 
was unable to stand or walk, this undoubtedly exacerbated his latent 
psychobc bends 

In Ammca some former pupfls of Feienczi’s, notably Izetle de 
t-or^ and Qara Thompson, have sustained a myth of Freud s ill 
n ^ T, Ferenczi Phrases such as Freud’s "enmity,” "harsh 
1 cnbcism, have been used, and he is said to have pursued 
CTCTC21 wath hostility Freud’s correspondency and also my per 
na memones, leave no doubt that there is no truth whatever m 
T* ^ it IS highly probable that Ferenczi himself m his 

FrMtfi ^ 5tate bdiev^ m and propagated elements of it 

crtri ^ y eehngs at his friend’s self-absorbed withdrawal were of 
^ vvhile his atbtude tow-ard what he and all the 

fn /I ^ r^arded as Ferenczi s ctrors of r^ession was that of a 
plainly hopeless, did what he could in the 

endeavor to save him from them 

eplying to New Year’s greetings from Ferenczi, Freud wrote 


against the Jews 
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“Lieber Freund ** ^ 

"I thanl you and your dear wife warmly for fte Nw Year’s greet 
mgs which amved today I need not say that we all fully leciprocafe 
your good wishes You speah of the many years of good understand 
jng between us I should say it was more than that, rather a close 
shanng of our life, emotions and mterests When today I have to 
conjure all this only from my memory the sole consolabon I have is 
the certainly that I contributed temailcabJy little to the transforma 
tion Some psychological fate has brought it about m you At all 
events we are glad to hear of the restoration of your health, a precious 
piece of the more beautiful past 

“Always your 
Treud ’ 

Tlie nert letter \vas wntten three wcehs after the Reichstag fire m 
Berlin, the signal for widespread Nazi persecution Fcrenczi m a 
somewhat panicky letter urgently entreated Freud to flee from Am 
tna while there was yet time to escape the Nazi danger He advised 
him to lea^e for England at once with his daughter Anna and per 
haps a few patients For his part, if the danger approached Hungary 
he intended to leave for Sivitzerland His doctor assured him that 
his pessimism came from his pathological state, but with our hind 
Sight one must admit there was some method in his madness Here 
is Freud s answer, the last letter he ever wrote to his old fnend 

“2 4 '933 

“Ltebcr Freund 

‘ I was very distressed to hear that your convalescence, which be- 
io well, mffeted atx rntettuptioa, but am all the more glad to 
hear of the latest improvement I would b<^ you to refrain from 
heavy work, your handivntrng shows clearly how tired )ou sblJ are 
Any discussions between us about jour technical and theoretical 
novelties can ^valt, th^ will only profit from being put aside for the 
present Wliat is more important to me is that you should recover 
your health 

“As to the immediate reason for your writing the flight mobf, I 
am glad to be able to tell you that I am not thinking of leaving 
Vienna I am not mobile enoti^, and am too dependent on my 
treatment, on various ameliorations and comforts, furthermore I o 
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not want to leave my possessions here Probably, however, I should 
stay even if I were in full health and youth There is naturally an 
emotional attitude behind this, but there are also vanous rahonal 
izations It IS not eertam that the Hitler regime will master Austna 
too That IS possible, it is true, but everybody believes it will not at¬ 
tain the cradeness of brutality here that it has in Germany There 
IS no personal danger for me, and when you pieture life mth the 
suppression of us Jeivs as extremely unpleasant do not forget what 
an uncomfortable life settling abroad, whether m Switzerland or 
England, promises for refugees In my opinion flight would only 
be justified by direct danger to life; besides, if they were to slay one 
it IS simply one land of death like another 
"Only a feiv hours ago EmslI- amved from Berlin after disagree 
able expenences in Dresden and on the fronber He is German 
and so cannot go back, after today no German lew will be allowed 
to leave the country I hear that Simmel has got out to Zunch I 
hope you ivfll remain undutnrbed in Budapest and soon send me 
giod^news of your condition With cordial greetings to you and Frau 

*Tour 

"Freud" 

lines Ferenczi, written in bed on May 4 , was a few 

raoid n ^ ^‘rthday The mental disturbance had been mahng 

dav bad A 1° “5^ to devote four or five hours a 

saJi 'y'" ='* taatles Mes- 

wfvs been Atlantic-Ferenczi had al 

siom a^t r y* ^ ‘he *Iu 

^ranom a„r™ ' came violent 

sodden death ^ 

lovable and dicf u tragic end of a brilliant, 

‘er of a cento T** w P™°”^hty, someone who had for a quar 

«thm ar„ ywh IT-c ‘-h-ns 

tioss and much >cars stmgglcd with great dis- 

fcS in pmn4 ‘^- ‘^c ^6. and we^^^camed 

can be. cipenence once more how teirible tlieir power 
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fncnd, "of that mspirmg Egure «e all ioted so much I am more 
glad than eser that I succeeded at the last Congress m keeping him 
mlhm our e.rde”=*» Treud replied "Yes, we have every reason to 
condole wth each other Our loss is great and painful, it is part of 
the change that overthrows everything that exists and thus males 
room for the new Ferencra takes with him a part of the old time, 
then with my departure another mil begin which jou will still see' 
Fate Resignation That is all”*” 

Thanks to Martin Freuds strenuous efforts the situation of the 
Verhrg had by now somewhat cased He had persuaded six of the 
main creditors to consent to a compromise arrangement, and he set 
tied with the remaining, and most difficult ones by the end of the 
year The loss of the German sales, however, svas ominous for the 
future 


About tins time Dr Roy Wmn, of Sydney, proposed to Freud that 
he wntc a more intimate autobiograph) He could hardly have made 
a less Viclcomc suggestion But Freud, m a charming letter, quietly 
replied “Your wsh that I should write an intimate autobiography 
IS not hlcly to be ful6ned Even the amount of autobiography (ex 
hibitionism) needed for wnting The Inierpretaiton of Vreams I 
found trying^* enough, and I do not think anyone would learn much 
from such a publication Personally I ask nothing more from the 
world than that it should leave me in peace and devote its interest 
to psychoanalysis instead 

In April I heard that Freud was very concerned about Abraham’s 
widow and children in Berlin, whom the political changes had de* 
pnved of all means of a livelihood He thought of vanous possibih 
ties of helping them, adding “As for myself, it is true, I can do 
nothing except contribute mon^”*^* 

On Freuds birthday Schur as usual examined his condition 
Schur's wife was expecting a baby which was some days overdue 
Freud urged him to hasten back to hw wif^ and on parting said in a 
meditative tone 'Tou are going from a man who doesn’t want to 
leave tlie world to a child who doesn't want to come into it’’ 

With his great fondness for children Freud always took a special 
interest m the news of a ftesh arrival When I told him we were 
expecting another baby before long he wrote “The lovely ne\vs of 
your expectation in May deserves a hear^ congratulation without 
any delay m the name of us all If it prove to be the youngest chfld. 

** beschu erhch 
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) 0 U may see from my own famfly that the last is far from bemg the 
least” = = men I nobfied him of the event, about the bme of his 
own birthday, these were his reflecbons 

-Dear Jones ^ ’933 

The first answer after the flood of recephons has subsided natu 
rally belongs to you, because there is nothing so lovely and impor 
tant m the other letters and because there is the opportunity of re¬ 
plying to one congratulahon with another, better grounded one In 
all the familiar uncertamty of life one may envy parents the [oy 
an opes winch soon center round the new human creature 
whereas with old people one must be glad when the scales are nearly 
balanced between the inevitable need of final rest and the svish to 
ei^oy a while longer the love and fnendship of those near to one 
e i^e ave discovered that flie longing for ultimate rest is not 
something elOTCTtaiy and pnmaiy, but an expression of the need 
to be tid of fte feeling of madequacy which affects age, especially m 

the smallest detafis of life 

'^>■'''6 that m comparison mth the bme of my 
SCTCTbeth birthday I no longer feel anxious about the future of 
S T I ‘t to be >0 good hands But 

awn Ti ° children and grandchildren is endangered and my 
ov,m helplessness is distressing 

nvith warm greebngs to both parents and all the children 

“Your 

"Freud' 

quence”a”fm**i” gave m this month had mtereshng conse 

who hannf*nfv,i f i. i ^ accompamed by her father, 

Freud to^mahe ^ Mossohni’s The father ashed 

heaved him In ^ of one of his boohs, and farther 

wnlten toaetl,,, * ^ '3Ti> War’, which he had 

siou to the amhr'l' be wrote on the flyleaf, m aflu 

eouraging, the wo^°^? excavabons Mussolmi was |ust then en 
theHeio’of CuUuif"xr. fouler 

he hd f*>= ■" Potxleinsdoif 

pleasant cnouch subshh i'" summers, but he found a 

enough subsbhite in Dobimg (XIX. Hohe Waite 46 ) 
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'rac l,de of Jewish emigrahon from Geiroaoy was now in full 
flood, and the prospects for those analysts ivho remained there ms 
dark enough Some emieiants found temporaiy resting place, for a 
year or two, in Copenhagen. Oslo, Stockholm, Strasbourg and 
Zunch, but the majority ulbmately reached Auienca I had, with 
great difficulty, obtained permission for four of them to practice 
in England, where two more were shortly expected*” Oliver 
Freud, who had lost his position in Berlin a year before and was de¬ 
pendent on his father, got to Vienna early m April,*” and Freud’s 
other son in Berlin, Ernst, settled m London shortly after Ernst’s 
youngest son, Clemens, who had recently been staying in Vienna 
and whom Freud called "a charming yontli,” had remarked “^Vhat a 
different situation I should be m today if I were an Englishman ” 
Freud expressed a warm hope that this wish could be fulfilled, which 
before long it was 

Freud was by no means pessimistic about Austna, as indeed 
few people were at that time before Mussolini gave up defending it 
In Apnl he reported “Vienna i$ despite all the nots, processions, 
etc, reported in the newspapers calm and life » undisturbed One 
can be sure that the Hitler movement will extend to Austria—in 
deed it« already facte—but it is very improbable that it signifies the 
same hind of danger as in Germany It is more lihely to be con 
tamed through joining the other parties of the Right Weare passing 
over to a dictatorship of the R^ht, which means the suppression of 
social democracy TTiat will not be a pretty state of affairs and will 
not be pleasant for us Jews, but we all think that special lasvs 
against Jews are out of the question in Austna because of the clauses 
in our peace treaty which expressly guarantee the rights of minontics 
—a clause that was not inserted in the Treaty of Versailles (with 
Germany) Legal persecution of the Jews here would lead to imme¬ 
diate action on the part of the League of Nabons And as for Austna 
joining Germany, in which case the Jeivs would Jose all their rights, 
France and her Allies would never allow that Furthemore, Austna 
IS not given to German brutality In such ways we buoy ourselves up 
in relative secunty I am m any event determined not to move from 
fte spot ” That ivas before the campa^ m England and France 
for peace at all cost! 

Two months later he commented to Mane Bonaparte 'The po 
hbcal situation you have yourself desenbed exhaustively It seems to 
me that not even in the War did lies and empty phrases dominate 
the scene as they do now The world is turning into an enormous 
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prison Germany is the worst cell ^Vhat will happen in the Aus¬ 
trian cell IS quite uncertain I predict a paradoxical surpnse in 
Germany They began with Bolshevism as their deadly enemy, and 
they will end with something indistinguishable from it—except 
perhaps that Bolshevism after all adopted revolutionary ideals, 
whereas those of Hitlensm are purely medieval and reactionary This 
world seems to me to have lost its vitality and to be doomed to per 
dibon I am happy to think that you still dwell as on an island of 
the blessed ” 

Then in another fortnight ''We pass the time here m a state of 
tension wondenng whether the historical event of 1683, when the 
waves of the Turkish onslaught broke against the walls of Vienna, 
will be repeated with the repulse of these barbarians who this hme 
come from another quarter That time, however, a friendly army 
came to the rescue, while today the world around seems to be short¬ 
sighted enough to leave us to our own resources ” 

As soon as Hitler rose to power Eibngon went to Vienna, on 
January ay, to discuss the situation with Freud His chief concern 
was of course the future of the Berlin Institute for which be had 
one so much His visit was followed by a lengthy conespondence 
with Freud over the vanous eventualities that might occur, and 
rw encouraged him to hold out as long as possible—not that 
J^ngon needed encouragement In one letter Freud wrote 
attempb here to create panic, but just like 
}0u s a eave my place only at the very last moment and prob- 
a y not CTm then Nor did the Nazi bonfire of his books in 
CT in, w 1C took place at the end of May, much perturb him His 
filing comment w'as ‘'Whzt progress we are maUng In the Mid 
■L e> wou d have burnt me; nowadays they are content with 

an never to know that even that was only 

body'^^eh™^^^ would have burned his 

left for a foitaighfs holiday in 
to function^ foreigner was 

when there *bngon had Polish nationality, having chosen it 

Emmro r„ ro"'; “P of the AustroHunganan 

"ould succe^khne™V' ®oehni, who 

head of the In«;hhtf di^laced from his position at the 

enquired whether tht’ rushed to the authonUes and 

ecree applied to psychoanalytical societies 
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.'S' d""‘°‘d I'^Cen’; 

bon of geltmg Frf® to Holland an the Septem 

same use of van OP’'“''“" Hina^Fieud was tallier non committal 

pened some yean later „35 held and lie 

On Eitingon s return to B«l. g „„ji,le to visit 

had to resign His f ‘ „,eml.er of the Committee 

Freud on the latter s l>‘rthday^t ft ,„cdentally, an occasion on 
except his daughter was „h.ch had disagree 

which Freud suHered a seve j_ a„a on 

ahle aftereSects’*’ Etft>g»" l„ Palestine He had already 

September 8 left on a P'*“’^7two months he now spent there he 
dwdedtosettletheie and ^h.ch sffll flour 

organized a he left Beilin forever 

X On tl'='“‘^“>'°h a ofhis many unfortunate eiT=r.enc« 
That autumn ,,53 he had a talh with a well 

svith loumahsm On O '^Wwig Bauer, the son of a medica 
hnown Austnan loumalist, ^lang to him and— fool that I 
iiond of Schn.tzler's “hU “It””' *' 

was" as he said late'-J”'-' „„ Austna Bauer desenhed his 

Eurape In a wafl='y ^ a help'ess old man bembhng with 

t to Freud He was pictured ^ anxious questions Do 

tar‘fto could say httle «cept j'on ftinh they will tahe 

you ftml. they ,Tl'’’“'orin5chLlnst Hanus Ma.er on reading ,t 
asvay rnyhoohs?" depressed state by offering him an 

svrote to sefieve rmufl^^aTresponse came from the Argentine, 
asylum m Burgholft A rn the name of a group 

wLe the Spn®” P°7tfsettte m Buenos Aires Here rs Freuds 
of wnters mviled FreuO 

reply “6Dcz 1935 

“MochgeeWer Herr heanhful language m which you com- 

•■1 read and understand ^ So 1 tale the liberty 

nose, but I cannot trust ro> be able to And a 

of -"^"SrArgentme ’ 

lianslalor m ftc "go 
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“I should have been loth to miss your charming, though perhaps 
overenthusiastic, letter I only regret that Dr Ludwig Bauer's article 
was the occasion for your writing it, since from this you could only 
have got a completely wrong idea of myself and my present situa 
tion 

‘ Dr Bauer, with the well known unscrupulousness of journalists 
who are always ready to sacnfice the truth for sensational effect, has 
made me say things I never said, put questions which I never 
asked, make gestures I never made So I appear in his description an 
old fool trembling with fear, and all that only to heighten the sym 
pathy he is trying to arouse m his readers In reality I by no means 
undereshmate the danger threatening myself and others if Hitlerism 
conquers Austna But I envisage it calmly, prepared to bear what 
has to be borne and resolved to hold out as long as it is at all pos 
sible At the moment it looks as if we m Austna should be spared 
the German ignominy 

With cordial thanks for the expression of your sympathy which 
sur y concerns the cause of humanity more than my person, I am 

“Ihr ergebener 
"Sigm Freud" 


^ud ^*^^®rly reproached Bauer for turning him into a journalistic 
^ Bauer said he had expected gratitude for expound 
tpf “to millions of readers," Freud could only 

retort ftat he had vastly overestimated his importance 

cn^Tl^ / Arnold Zweig m which he stigmatized Bauer’s ac- 

havp rl inventions" he continued "I am afraid you 

about m ^ in uence of our peisonal relation talked too much 
me smrp T ^ harmful to yourself and useless to 

off« anri* ^ I have had to 

you may say ProhaW ^ change its opinion for anything 

At the Pr.a f ti, ^ come, but it is not now ” 

Furope of ^ ^ remaining member in 

Rank had left ummittec Abraham and Ferenczi were dead 

as far m ^ Boston, and now Eitingon almost 

had happened 1^113 unhappy, 

an immense amount of mef had earned out 

cessful m its onai 1 whole had been sue 

which dispelled the^aii-"il “baling a bodyguard around Freud 
^ ‘he last traces of his loneliness and isolahon 
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Last Years in Vienna 
( 1934 - 1938 ) 


1934 

sxw t® moTT “ 

ir:f=7.sr..»r»«^^ 

lo«« tod to". fj'“«Tnd conEmed h.s P«s.m-to ™ws 

J, , -ihcr psydtoanalytiral to Qjj ^pjii 
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'933; immediate question wa „p„„o„ 

s^e on any scenbEc couual ^teu 
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Se govciu"ie"t horn toh jtos^^ irfmin.uB rom mai 
niddbesvTSenottogivetheint p „„ 
mg fte change, and he a^^ Hospital composed an 

SI council S=n.a ptj-“^„,„3l>t.cal S"«ty. and to- 
indictment against to PSomenoig situation So on Octobei i, 
many other lumois °'“ ,^,„qerBOTnschiveipnTlie Hague and 
% 1 1 met Boehm and Vienna At a genrf 

ancLsed 'j'™‘sote^’"^^‘'“ '* 
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Council be restricted to two members, those )ust mentioned, and this 
was unanimously agreed 

In June, 1933, the German Society for Psychotherapy had come 
under Nazi control and masqueraded under the aegis of an “Inter 
national General Medical Soaety for Psychotherapy,’* which in its 
turn was "readjusted’ in terms of the “German National Revolu- 
bon ^ Reichsfuhrer Dr Gonng explained that all members were 
expected to make a thorough study of Hitler’s Mem Kampf, which 
was to serve as the basis for their work Kretschmer promptly re 
signed as President and his place was as promptly taken by C G 
Jung Jung also became Editor of the official organ, the Zentrdblatt 
Psychoiherapie, and in 1936 was joined by Goring as co-Editor, 
e resigned in 1940 Jung’s chief function was to discnminate be 
tween Aryan psychology and Jewish psychology, and to emphasize 
e va ue 0 the former A Swiss psychiabist immediately protested 
agamst this departure from the neutrality of science,® and since then 
Jung to bcCT severely cnhcized in many quarters for his conduct® 
Nazi psychotherapists met Boehm 
“ f only chance of 

iZiKh T '’2"® ‘® “"‘"'“C ’®y ">c exclusion of all 

' T ■" ®«ction increased, 

and I rem '’i' ^^ce^ts The matter was coming to a head. 

Pans w”'""® ‘e'ephone calls from Berlin, 

at a meet^' end Vienna In response I went to Berlin and presided 
Irna T® ™ '* -933, where the few re 

teng dis ll, '“'S" “ to the Society from 

some have th , ®*"ee differed about this step, and 

m^ht d‘gn.fied forlll the 

simdar occasion^Bm^th'”^ Ihe Dutch colleagues did later on a 
could be saved ® something 

and the vanom (pfecftsc/iallung), however, continued, 

Inought under a r"t’'i* "nationalized” and 

fl'cSJiu^ Kuh.r'' » G-ng, a cousin of 

Medical Society fo^ President of the ‘General German 

unify as far as nossihl?^ u t function of which w'as to 

fJiem with National psychotherapy and to provide 

Society would not -iii German Psycho-Analytical 

■t could function as u s^ 'fn" 'ndependent existence; but 
a meebng of the ranch of the general organization At 

the Society it was decided to accept L offer, and 
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Boehm had a long interview with Anna Freud on March S, igj6 
m Brunn, it being already forbidden for Germans to tra\el to Aus 
tna He went bach under the impression tliat he liad obtained her 
and her father's assent to the decision, hut tliey certainly could not 
have been very enthusiastic about it The Nazi authorities then 
demanded that what was left of the Gemian Societ> should wilh- 
draw from membership of the International Psj-cbo-An3l>b£3j 
Associabon, and at a general meeting on May 13, 1936, tins was 
agreed to The fact was noted in the Bulletin of the Association,* but 
subsequently the authonties rescinded their decision I thought it 
wise, however, to allow their membership to continue silently with 
out making any public announcement of it 
It took some time to bring about the neiv organization, and on 
July 19, 1956, I had a meeting m Basle nith Gonng, BocJim and 
Miiller Braunschweig Brill was also present I found Gdnng a fairly 
amiable and amenable person, but it turned out later that he was 
not m a posihon to fulfill the promises he made me about the degree 
of freedom that uas to be allowed the psjchoanaljtical group No 
doubt in the meantime the Jewish ongm of p$)’choanal)-sis had been 
fully ecplamed to him Training analyses were forbidden, but lec¬ 
tures still allowed Coring or Ins wife, honeier, made a point of at 
tending the latter to ensure that no p^hoanalytical technical tenns 
were used, so the Oedipus complex bad to figure under a sponjin 
In January, 1937, Boehm managed to get once more to Vienna At 
an inlerrnew Freud proposed rtat be describe flic situation to a 
larger group, which he did on the following day, there were present 
among others Anna and Martin Freud, Fcdem and Jeanne Lamp! 
de Groot Boehm talked for three hours until Freuds patience gave 
out He broke into the exposibon with the words “Quite enough! 
The jew^ have suffered for lhar connctions for ccntuncs Now the 
time has come for our Oinsfian colleagues to suffer in their turn 
for theirs I attach no importance to my name being mentioned m 
Germany so long as my work is presented correell) there So saying 
he left the room 

I toiled hard m those years arranging for the escape of our col 
leagues who were mote tlian ostracized m Berlin and in obtaining 
wtUi the utmost difficulty penmts for them to enter other counfno, 
particularly England I shuddacd to Hunk what would happen if the 
same situation ever arose in Austria It meant among other I nnp 
spending hours in our Home Office and ming chat mOacncc I cotU 
mustet Bill I got my renord m rcccnnjig one of the Mvo or llncc 
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thoi^ he admitted to not being clear about his reasons for doing 
so. These, however, are given in a subsequent letter printed else¬ 
where.** 

Zwog nevertheless continued with his writing and sent Freud a 
MI exposition of his aims—essentially to express his hatred for the 
Gemans He ashed Freud for any suggestions about Nietzsche’s life. 
In his reply Freud said. “You overrate my knowledge concerning 
Nietzsche, so I cannot tell you anything of much use for your pur 
pose. For me hvo things bar the approach to the Nietzsche prob- 

k^w in ‘ ’’n “ 

something about his sexual constitution, and with Nietzsche 

sive hnm“’"'’ f "IT"- *at he was a pas- 

Italv'^ k^ brothel in 

M a s!?o 11 “ ^^»nd place he 

bas conflick With a 

OCT meSr background of the etiol- 

ofpaMot tT " i^;*^ 'o ‘be gross facts 

people."* ^ '’e'y amenable 

wh^rihesCTcr^v 'f ' 1 “?’ " Napoleon in Jaffa in 

ooi In the letter *be episode about the shooting of pnson- 

^ff a nIV“ ^“’^'bed “So you have just 

scamp Napoleon wh'^fi ™ f™"' fbe life of that terrible 

favored by incredible luc’k aM^’ Puberty phantasies, 

Iiis family roved fli u '*”*nhibited by any bonds except to 
founder at the end \ ^ ^ somnambulist only to 

genius to nhomtl; STobl't?"’^ been a 

nnti gentleman. Buthe was h..1t “ “'‘On, such a classical 

quent letter he said mn v. “ g'^ri'I'oro scale ” In a subse- 

5 °“rpla>. It s^lTe , ■■' base one cnticism of 

pick out a situation in which M- ’ “"'“‘‘Eably so, inasmuch as you 
"■ar becomes manifest far h a ^nd inhumane nature of 

In one of Caesar’s battl« "’*5dced of a given individual, 

{''■as it Alesta, and Vrrryn happened that the besieged 

drove out their women and 2ld’2 “‘bmg more to cat. 'ITicy 
the fortress and thcbcsicmn*^ n man's land between 

starved between their own nf "here the poor WTctchcs 

their enemies who would p°^ could gne them nothing and 
^AppendixA,No zS "c cm nothing—or pcriiaps did not 
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have much either It ivould have hecn more merciful to have slam 
them m the toivn At the thought of such decisions one recoils with 
honor and without passing any verdict It is lihe shipwieded man- 
nere slaughtenng one of their comrades 

Have I ever given you the analytic explanation of his phantashc 
expedition to Egypt? Napoleon had a great Joseph complex His 
elder brother was called that, and he had to many a woman named 
Josephine Hjs gigantic jealousy of the older brother had been trans 
formed into warm love under the influence of a father identifica 
tion, and the obsession then extended to his wife Incorrigible 
dreamer that he ivas, he had to play the part of Joseph in Egypt, 
and later on provided for his brothers in Europe just as if he had 
been successful m his conquest of Egypt '* ® 

Actually the importance of Joseph in Napoleon's life was a sag 
gestion I had made to Freud more than twenty years before, though 
his own idenhfication wth the name, of which he was fully 
aware,made him attach more sigmflcance to it than I should 
probably have done I had before the First World War spent two 
years m collecting material for a booh to be called Napoleon's On 
eni Complex, and had talked orer its contents several times with 
Freud He passed on some of the ideas to Ludwig jekeh, who was 
then in analysis with him and who happened to be a rival of mine 
with a certain lady Jekels seized on them avidly and ivrote an ex 
cellent essay on the subject'* The cream was gone, the war and 
other interests supervened, and my book never got wntten 
The International Congress tfet >e3r was held at Lucerne on 
August 26 It ivas the first without Fwnczi’s presence New So- 
ciebes were accepted from Boston, Holland, Japan and Palestine 
My original plan of all Amencan Societies being united under the 
aegis of the Amencan Ps>choanalytica 1 Assoaation was at last, after 
twenty three jeais, being acted upon, although there was still con 
siderable opposition to it from the strong local groups It was on this 
occasion that Wilhelm Reich resigned from the Association Freud 
had thought highly of him in his early days, but Reich’s political 
fanaticism had led to both personal and scientific estrangement 
After the Congress I fleiv to Vienna for three d3>s to visit Freud 
m Gnnzing I had not seen him for five years, the longest intcMl 
except for the svar years, and natuially found him rather oWer 
and somewhat altered by all the suffenng lie had gone through But 
there was not the slightest sign of weakening m his mental graj 
and quick intuitions The Ver/ag and the German situation occupied 
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most of our talk Eitmgon, commg from Faleshne, had visited Freud 
shortly before the Congress 

In November Freud reported two adverse actions that had been 
taken One was that the Rmsta ltd,ana d, Pswanalm had been sus¬ 
pended by order of the Vahcan and, as Freud suspected, at the in 
stance of his Viennese Cathohc opponent. Pater Schmidt Mussolini 
promised to rescind the ban, bnt even his authonty was not great 
CTough for the purpose Then a book of collected papers Berkeley 
™i had published had been banned from arculabon m Bengal 
this act of the Bnhsh authonties was not so much directed against 
psychoanalysis as dictated by fear that the seanal interpretations of 

e Hindu religion the hook contained might lead to popular dis- 


re^L'f ainstrates Freud’s punctfliousness m 

to the n'™ “"“P'“’aents J G Green, who was attached 

Freud em Boston, wrote a letter to 

ma h.r! he was send 

IS FreTd s r^™ Movement Here 


‘SArgcchrtcrHan “Nov 16, 1934 

you hold me^and^ '’oty surprised at the high eshmation in ivhich 
vectiv« to 1 ch t‘h “"’u 00 are many in 

what vou sav is a ’’'“r '‘‘11 am At all events 

rapacity for free though? i*? damaged your 

the Emmanuel Mov^ent Pert attentively your arhcle on 

much energv has hem __ oitiaps one may express regret that so 

rarals But Amenca is weT!,?. America m these religious move 
“ nch m energy 

**With best wishes 
* Ihr FreuiT* 

Preface to the Hebrew published m this year was a 

the }car m v,hich he * introductory Lectures ** But it 

ideas on Moses and most part svrote, his 

of his hfe That hann"’ engross him for the 

them to Eitingon and mv* ^ T summer, since he mentioned 
a letter to Arnold 7 \\ ^ The first full account comes 

*^•5 ot knowing what to do with my 
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leisure time I have been wnhng something and against my onginal 
intention it so tooh hold of me that everything else was put aside 
Now do not start rejoicing at the thought of reading it. for I wager 
you will never do so But let me atplam how it goes 

The startingpQmt of my essay you are familiar with, it is the 
same as that of your Btlanz” In view of the recent ordinances one 
asis oneself again how Jews have become what they are, and why 
they have drawn on to themselves such undying hatred I soon dis 
covered a formula for it hfoses created the Jews So my essay got the 
title The Men Moses, an Jnstoncal novel (more fittingly than your 
Nietascbe novel) It is divided into three sections the first roman 
tically mteresbng, the second labonous and tedious, the third full of 
content and pretentions The underbahing breaks down on the third 
one, which brings something new and fundamental for strangers— 
though nothing new for me after Totem and Taboo It is the 
thought of those strangers that mates me keep the finished essay 
secret For %e live here m an atmosphere of strict Catholic beliefs 
It is said that the polibcs of our country are made by a P 
Schmidt who is the confidant of the Pope and unfortunately carries 
out himself researches into ethnology and religion, in his books he 
makes no secret of his abhorrence of psychoanalysis and parbcularly 
of my Totem theory Now one may very well expect that a 
publication from me will attract a certain attention and not escape 
the mimical Pater’s In that way one would be risking the banning 
of analysis in Vienna and the cessation of all our publications If 
the danger concerned only mysdf it would make little impression on 
me, but to deprive our members in Vienna of their livelihood is too 
great a responsibility Then there is also the consideration that my 
contribution does not seem to me ndl founded enough nor does it 
please me much So it is not the nght occasion for a martyrdom 
finis for the time being' ” 

Zweig related the contents of this letter to Eitingon (they were 
both at the fame m Palestine) and told him he had suggested to 
Freud that the book might be printed pnvately in Palestine Citing 
on pointed out that there would be no protection in this, since the 
style would infallibly betray the identity of the author But he asked 
Freud if the book contained anything stronger than The future of 
an Illusion, about which Schmidt bad raised no official complaint’ 

Freud replied that it only differed from the earlier bool in admitting 
that rejjgjon was not based entirdy on fllusion but also had an his- 
• I e the persecubon of the Jewt in Cermany 
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toncal kernel of truth, to which it owed its great effectiveness He 
added that he would not be afraid of the outer danger were he only 
surer of his thesis about Moses '‘Experts would find it easy to dis¬ 
credit me as an outsider,” which is in fact what they did when the 
time came He added that the book was now finished Incidentally, he 
had remarked to Eifangon in August that he was afraid it would 
offend Jews to be told that their great Moses was really an Egyphan, 
but for some reason this considerabon did not seem to have weighed 
>ery much with him 

It^ was with the histoncal part that Freud was dissatisfied “It 
won t stand up to my own cnhcism I need more certainty and I 
should not like to endanger the final formula of the whole book, 
w^ch I regard as valuable, by appearing to found the mofavabon on 
a teis of clay So we ^vaI put it asideAt the same time he said 
to Mtngon I am no good at histoncal romances Let us leave them 

end f means the 

end of the Moses story ^ ^ 


ms 

"“t >n year Disease and age 

plavine hn ^ etocl: on Fiend’s vitality, but he was dis¬ 

playing his customary resflience 

lone of "rote to Lou Salorad a full account, seseral pages 

SuL =■"'* c«lm.nated"m^ 

literal tniih T, f » i sbength not to any real 

qode fasciilJ ’ formula, which has 

ftc CarhX .mh’^^ ■" fhe -L of 

And only this Catholm^ *e practice of analysis 

a basis for mv mvnit m ^ enough to serve as 

enough that I mv-self ran '"Sight So I remain sflenL It is 

has pursued me iroiipT. rv, ^ solution of the problem It 

Arnold Zweig, wiih who {^ hfe"“ And a little later he told 
once on the tooir ^ having a considerable correspond 

On Februaw 6 fte ^ 

Freud a vmt at uh.ri, ^ench archaeologist LevyBruhl paid 

“He 13 a real stTKinf cso ^ exchanged books Freud commented 
' See Qiapter i ' comparison with mj-self ” =« In the 
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Mme month he wrote to Arnold Zrveig m Paleshire "Your descnp- 
hon of the spring males me sad and enwous I have still so much 
cipaaty for cn|oymcnt that I am dissalisSed rvith tlie resignation 
forced on me The one bright spot in my hfe is the success of Anna’s 
woik ” 

In Apnl a despairing mother in Amenca wote to Freud for ad- 
vice A photostat of Freud’s reply has been published,but with per 
mission I am lepeabng his letter here as an example of his hmdness 
in doing what lie could to hdp a stranger even when he was preoccu¬ 
pied Hath his own suffering She herself had sent the letter anony¬ 
mously to Dr Kinsey with this note "Herewith I enclose a letter 
from a great and good man which you may retain From a Grate¬ 
ful Mother ” 


"Dear Mrs 


"April 9 1935 


"I gather from your letter that your son is a homosexual I am 
most impressed by the fact that you do not mention this term your¬ 
self in your information about him May I question you, why you 
avoid It? Homosexuality is assuredly no advantage, but it ts nothing 
to be ashamed of, no vice, no degradation it cannot be classified as 
an niness, we consider it to be a variation of the sexual function 
produced by a certain arrest of sexual development Many highly 
respectable individuals of anaent and modem times have been 
homosexuals, several of the greatest men among them (Plato, Mi 
chelangelo, Leonardo da Vmci, etc ) It is a great injustice to pene- 
cute homosexuality as a enme, and cruelty too If you do not be¬ 
lieve me, read the boolcs of Haieloch EHis 

“By asking me if I can help, you mean, I suppose, if I can abolish 
homosexuality and make normal heterosexuality take its place The 
answer is, in a general way, we cannot promise to achieve it In a 
certain number of cases we succeed m developing the blighted 
germs of heterosexual tendencies which are present in every homo¬ 
sexual, m the majonty of cases it is no more possible It is a question 
of the quality and the age of the individual The result of treatment 
cannot be predicted 

"What analysis can do for your son runs m a different line If he is 
unhappy, neurotic, tom by conflicts, inhibited m his social life, 
analysis may bnng him harmony, peace of mind, full effincncy, 
whether he remains a homosexual or ^ts changed If you make up 
your mmd he should have analysis with me!l I don't expect you 
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willll he has to come over to Vienna I have no intention of leav¬ 
ing here However, don’t neglect to give me your answer 

^‘Sincerely youn with kind wishes, 
‘Treud” 

P S I did not find it difficult to read your handwriting Hope you 
will not find my writing and my English a harder task ” 


Easter fell late that year, so Freud took advantage of tlie holiday 
to move to his summer quarters earlier than usual, in the third week 
of April He had fortunately been able to rent the same house as 
before m Gnnzing I spent a weel in Vienna at that time, together 
mth my wife and two elder children, and on Easter Sunday paid 
him our first visit He surpnsed my little girl, aged five, by talcing hold 
0 er nose between hvo fingers, but ignonng this castrating symbol 
ism, she won his heart by immediately ollenng him her doll To the 
oy en agM thirteen, he presented some antiquities from his collec 
ion with the recommendation that archaeology would be an m 
IT™® "ly son’s litomry bent did 

Irtte T n Esther must record that Trend m his next 

iTT *“*='' ^olighttnl chddren, he always 

fond of children aniew” " “ 

ve!^‘T™ SO'otly with feiv visitors but 

waT"aauL^^T ''’,^"'™'or Freud commented that seventy nine 
pcrsonallv iT noinhcr’ n’ But it had been a miserable time 
his birthday Fr^d tkd Iffl .°f ^^^rch and April, and on 

rihlc "monsW i. '*“'*' exhausted to insert the hor 

so It meant callmg L LT“r for help"’"''’ 

the London aTysbTcluchT''^ iT between some of 

who adhered closelv to Fr, I *0 Viennese The latter, 

close contact anrl ^ * teaching, had had the advantage of 

the differtcrwr^ ---«* desirable to clanfy 

objects of this visit M contact, and that was one of my 

Freuds theory of a'd ^th^^ ^‘ffercnces were partly doubt about 
conception of the oha^ ^ostincf and partly a somewhat varying 
female So I read a oa development, particularly m the 

eiety on April 24,105/? before the Vienna So- 

haps they were wrone^ I "^er agreed with my vle^%’s, and per 
cleared up even ° think the matter has been entirely 

More troublesome were the views Melanie 
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Kem fed been expoimdmg m rantadBhnclion to Anna rreuds 
rot aliraj-s m a tactful matmer In a long discussion with Freud { 
defended Melanie Klein's work, bnt it was not to be expected that 
at a tune when he was so dependent on his daughter's ministrations 
and affechons be could be qu)le open minded in the matter Shortly 
after ray visit be wrote "I do not esbmale our theoretical dilferences 
of opinion as slight, but so long as there is no bad feeling behind 
them they can have no troublesome results I can say definitely that 
we rn Vienna have not infused any ill will into the contradiction, 
and your araiableness' has repaired the way in which Mebnie Klein 
and her daughter erred in this respect toward Anna It is true I am 
of opinion that your Society has followed Frau Klein on a ivrong 
path, but the sphere from which she has draivn her observations is 
foreign to me so that I have no right to any fixed conviction ’ 

J then suggested a return visit of a Viennese to London Robert 
Walder was chosen, and he addressed the Bntish Society on Novcm 
bet ai, 1935 Joan Riviere returned the compliment in the follow 
ing year, addressing the Vienna Societ) on the occasion of Freud’s 
eightieth birthday 

In his conespondence this year Freud made many allusions to his 
Moses book, the thought of which would not leaie him He kept 
reading all the books he could find on Jewish history In May he 
was excited at reading of some excavations in Tell el Amarna be¬ 
cause the name of a certain Pnnee Thotbmes was mentioned He 
wondered if that ivas “his Moses” and wished he had the money to 
further the researches there*' 

In May Freud was made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Medicine and was told that the resolution was passed unam 
mously He boyishly asked me if it meant that he could now put a 
row of letters after his name, such as H F R 5 M ** 

At the same time there wus a less pleasing episode which is do- 
senbed in a letter of the same date to Mane Bonaparte “You will 
also have got a book by a M Vigni dOcton” whicli contains an 
assessment of psychoanalj-sis You have contributed something )om 
self to It I assume >ou will see that it is reviewed m jour Rewc In 
the first chapter V d 0 relates personal rcmimscenccs about meet 
mg me m ths years 1S851886 m tlie SalpStaifre. They are very flat 
lenag to me, but unfortunately there b not a oord of tratli m them 
He most hare confounded me with someone else he got to taow 
there I have never seen him or spoken to him, the episode about 
* Liebenswurdigteit 
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an article in Figaro in which I am supposed to have made certain re 
marks about Charcot is completely strange to me, Bnssaud, whom he 
makes figure as an Interne of the ainic, was not there in my time, 
so that I never got to know him When M V d’O sent me the 
proofs of his book I did not conceal my objections, but he did not 
Jet them disturb him' 


This IS only one example of the many erroneous statements that 
have been made concerning Freud’s work at the Salpdtnbre One, 
stni cunent in Pans,'* is that he acquired his ideas there from Janet 
and never admitted it The fact that he never met Janet, who at 
Wat toe had not yet come to Pans from Le Havre, is disregarded 
by these lovers of rumors 

W”"'’ h'h’ht h supposed pro- 
Cint > • w “'tying banners with the device “Throw us 

seem fnl nothing but one of those savage jokes Jews 

and wrote themselves, but Freud believed it rvas true 

had re^er h-^' te 

it disnlaved ^’’y *”"6 so revolting, but that the lack of dignity 
wtef of the Jews The only con 

German « Hi/ ,1 people in question were half 

of Jnvs reminds" possible self-abasement on the part 

P img rh" T “'‘y teaohon to his father’s story about 
piling up his cap from the gutter 

taming ™fteK^ so" T Erhngon and me in Pans to discuss 

fo get on without hCT evidently well enough 

possibility "'inistrations for a couple of days-a rare 

which dealt wlfh'his wr Verdun, 


War Freud unsty'ehnT^iiliH 

this time toward Ih I 'ndignant about German behavior 

nising the book * It k in. 

truth, the gnm, final tm/ ^ i?”^ yearned for liberation At last the 
dentand the Germanv of t 7 cannot un 

(and for what Ihni«».,«j ? ^ know about *Verdun' 


(and for what that stand \ ^ about *Verdun' 

true, also with \ou H ^*spelling of illusions comes lat^ it 

of Gnscha, a book m e striking anachronism that the idyll 

fading of all illusion, to be seen of the 


fading of all niusions'^fnu/''^^^"® “ be seen of the 

*n v«th the fact that aft/'f/ ^“cation at Verdun That fits 
built a house there Tor? ^ settled in Berlin and even 

*^^‘^uiusmituns ^ '^ould say ‘Had I drawn the nght 
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conclusions from my erpencnce at Verdun I should have Imown 
that one cannot live mth such a people’ We all thought it was the 
war and not the people, but the other countnes also had war and 
behaved quite differently Then we would not believe it, but it was 
true what the others toM about the Boches ” ** 

In the followmg month he mentioned the conflict between Bnh 
am and Italy over Ab)ssm« and foretold quite correctly that Ger 
many would play the part of a tertium gaudens, so that the Jews 
of Austria would have to pay the pnce 
On October 13 there was a pleasant visit from Thornton Wilder of 
Chicago, the well Icnown author of The Bridge of San Luts Rey. 
Tlie autumn of 1935 Avas very beautiful, so Freud stayed in his de¬ 
lightful summer house m Gnnztng until the middle of October He 
thus had six full months there, the longest spell he had ever spent 
away from his home 

Another example, one of many that could be quoted, of Freud's 
easy tolerance toward his followers' cnticism or conection of his 
conclusions may be mentioned here In his bool The Ps)chopath 
ohgy of Everyduy Life he had described how repressed trends could 
interfere with what he called the ‘'harmless” conscious intentions 
X/Udwig Eideibcrg had now written a paper pointing out that the 
conscious intentions «'ere oft«t not "hamiless,’ and that the slip of 
the tongue or pen could be determined by ego-syntonic reactions 
against them—in other words, the revise mechanism to that de 
senbed by Freud \Vhen this paper was for some reason not accepted 
by the Zeitschnft he sent it to Anna Freud, who showed it to her 
father She then replied to Eidcibcig, quoting her father’s opinion 
“Your cnticism of the word 'harmless' for the trend that is disturbed 
is thoroughly )ustificd, and further investigation of the apparently 
‘harmless’ \s undoubtedly important He su^ested that the relation 
of the two tendencies is probably a variable one Further investiga 
tion along these lines would probably be very rewarding' ” 

In June of this year the Fischer Verlag asled Freud to ^vnte a 
letter that could be published commemorating Thomas Mann s sot 
tieth birthday From the heights of his eightieth year he must hate 
smiled at the idea of this juvenile feat The letter was xepnntcd m 
the folloiving j ear in the Almatmch der psychoanalyse ** 

The Amencan publishers of h/S Aatt^ographicd Study, Brji 
tano, asked him that summer to wnte a supplement to it, wlucb « 
did at once« In it he expressed his regret at having ever published 
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details of his pnvatc life and adsased his friends neser to do the 
same 


1936 

Two events dominated this jear Freuds eightieth hirthda), and 
his election as a Conesponding Member of the Rojal Society That 
the former nould involve tlie strain of celebrations had given him 
many anxious thoughts for months beforehand, and he did all he 
could to reduce them to a minimum A jear before I had planned a 
Commemoration volume of essap as an appropnatc gift for his ad 
hcrents, one that would take some lime to organize He somehow 
got to hear of it and waotc to me "Now a word from behind the 
SCCTK It has come to my ears that j-ou are prepanng a special 
celebration for my eightieth birthday Apart from the possibilit) that 
It nia) never happen and from my conviction that a telegram of 
con 0 race would be the only suitable response to its happening, I 
am of the opinion that nctUicr thesituaUon within analytieal arcles 
or the state of the world [ustiBes any celebration If tlie need for 
“'‘"S'*” restrained you should turn it 
and work 1, necessitates the minimum of trouble, sbr 

ben'’“ls^L album with the photographs of the mem- 
most astonishing proposal, which struck me as 

wrote back ‘Tam anything to give pleasure So I 

my nroDosal nf ^ inclined to think you are nght about 

prZX^t I' s'onld be useless to think of any 

“t =”<5 ' daresay you cun 

mSt^lfin ra d ■” the choice of con^-butors 

a% fall back on ti^e ^ and ill feeling We shall prob- 

very intereshna one auggeshon, which strikes me as a 

)ou Eitingon will not^ ^“^^dities in it Fortunately for 

think you'knrte I /r"™' “I ' 

ceremonial occasions ” =r atbtude about 

reasons to be glad^fct^^'^™ ””” ^ 

hark, and not onlv the psychoanalytical 

givings with such nndert^^j” OedenJdmch You meet my nus- 
furthS “dcrstanding that I have the courage to go a step 

my owu suggestmn nP ^^^hhuch or Sammelband, etc I turn to 

■ EmngonX ™ 

P ““akethcmostofsuch occasions 
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Mt as wdad ,t fiindamenWly dispIeasB me. Leaving aside 
the hw objeetrons that it »™ld mean a deal of trouble and bnng 
me no guanrutce that I Ine to the date, now I am talrng umbrage 
at the aesthetic monstrosity of 400 pictures of mostly ugly people of 
svhom I don't at all know the half and of «hom a good number 
do not \rant to know anything of me No the times are not suited 
to a festival, ‘mlrn liiaccs mums nec extra ’ ‘ The only possible thing 
seems to me to renounce any action m common kVhoever feels that 
he must congratulate me let him do so, and who does not need not 
fear my vengeance 


*There is sIjIJ another argument What is the secret meaning of 
this celebrating the big round numbers of ones life? Surely a meas 
urs of ioomph over the trsofitofiness af lifc^ which, as vre never for 
get, IS ready to devour us Tlien one rejoices with a sort of com 
munal feeling that vve are not made of sudi fraQ stuEF as to prevent 
one of us victonously resisting the hostile effects of hfe for 6o, 70 
or even 80 )ears That one can understand and agree with, but the 
celebration evidently lias sense only when the survivor can in spite of 
all wounds and scats join m as a hale felbiv, it loses this sense 
v\hcn he IS an invalid with whom there is no question of conviv 
lahly And since the latter ts my case and I bear my fate by my 
self I should prefer my 80th birthday to be treated as my pnvate 
affair—by my friends ” ** 

To which I could only reply “I was ve^ interested m your human 
document and find the arguments m jt very convincing I should 
like to add to them the desire to express one’s pleasure at the co- 
enstence of someone one lovc^ which one can do more decidedly on 
a selected occasion than m cverjday hfe A birthda) seems a natural 
occasion for this, it being a celebration of ones gladness at their 
birth, and tliere are obvious reasons why the desire comes to the 
forefront specially an reference to childhood and old age. In any 
event, however over-determined the desire may be, there is no doubt 
at loses all sense if it gives no pleasure to tlie reapient So jou 
may be sure we shall respect your definite wishes m fte matter’ *® 
Tlierc the matter rested for the time being but as the dreaded 
date drew nearer Freud s anxieties about the strain to be imposed 
on him kept increasing A number of adherents and strangers an 
nounced thar intention of paying him a visit, among them Eiting 
on Landauer, Laforgue and myself Mane Bonaparte offered to 
come, but then thoughtfully postponed her visit till later and con 
* Let us keep it among ourselves 
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tented herself wth dehvenng an eulogy of Freud at the Sorbonne 
In March he had wntten to her. “My birthda) is naturally a burden 
some threat for me and for others I am in favor of our disposing 
of it as bnefly and informally as possible, in fact denjing it as far 
as I am concerned That should succeed with fnends, but of coune 
one has no influence on strangers Fortunately we have avoided any 
parbapation from official bodies""*® Then, a little later “The ru 
mors that reach me about preparations for my birthday anno) me as 
much as the newspaper gossip about a Nobel Prize. I am not easfly 
deceived, and I know that the attitude of the world toward me and 
my work is really no fnendlicr than twenty years ago Nor do I any 
longer wish for any change in it, no Tiappy end’ as in the cinema ” 
Even earlier he had written to Arnold Zweig about the intentions of 
the press in vanous countnes and remarked “What nonsense to 
think of making good at such a questionable date the ill treatment of 
a long life No, rather let us stay enemies " He consoled himself 
with the thought that the celebrabon would last only a few days 
and that it could happen only once in a lifetime; “afterward there 
will be a wonderful rest when no crowing of a cock will be able 
to disturb me,” 


In April Freud had added to his other troubles a disturbed action 
of the heart, which any exatement or strain would mcrease to the 
point of distress It was evidently exacerbated by nicobne, since it 
w-as reh^ed as soon as he stopped smoking So he had to change 
hu usual tune when Hemnch Meng visited him shortly afterwards 
His custoin had been to offer him a cigar, and when Meng, who was 
a non-smoker, declmed Freud would remark ‘Tou unlucky fellow, 
missing e pleasure of smoking” This fame, however, when the 
same thmg happened Freud commented “You luckw fellow, not 
missmg the pnvafaon of not smoking” 

np<:p ^ brother, Alexander, commissioned a Vien 

^ ^ a portrait of him This 

Vienna Arf , afterward discovered m the 

Genflpm^ useum under the caption “Portrait of an Unknown 

possessin " fTi pamter's name erased It is now in the 

ix^ion of Alexander’s son Harry 

turned in^passed off quiedy enough, with Freud's rooms 

Tell!,™ Vi'’’’ 

evenmz befn T iT ^ ^ pamful operation in March On the 

‘on o opening the new premises the Institute had 
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acquired! In my address on "Tlie Futare of Psychoanalysis,' at 
wind, rrcud TOS of course not present, I remariced on the taboo he 
had placed on celcbratms Ins bnthday and on the awful conse¬ 
quences that follow Ihe brealing of taboos So the Viennese left him 
in peace Bill sic wed-s later Frend was still struggling to cope with 
the congratulations from all over the world he had to answer 
The occasion led to a ebamnng exchange of letters betiveen the 
two great men of the twentieth century which should be quoted 
in full 

"Verehrter Herr Freud 'Poneetou ai 4 .936 

‘ I am liapp) that tins generation has the good fortune to have the 
opportunity of expressing their respect and gratitude to jou as one 
of its greatest teachers You hare undoubtedly not made it easy for 
the sceptical laitj to come to an mdqiendcnt }udgment Until re¬ 
cently I could only apprehend the speculatne power of jour tram 
of thought, together with jts enormous influence on the Welians 
ebaung of the present era, wthout bang in a position to form a 
definite opinion about the amount of truth it contains Not long ago, 
ho^^e\c^, I had the opportunity of bearing about a few instances 
not wry important m themselves, which m my judgment exclude 
any other interpretation than that provided by the theory of repres 
Sion I nus delighted to come across them, since it is always delight 
ful when a great and beautiful conception proves to be consonant 
with reality 

‘With most cordial wishes and deep respects 

‘Tour 

'A Emstem” 

* PS Please do not answer this My pleasure at the occasion for 
this letter is quite enough' 

‘Wien } 5 1936 

‘'VcTc/irfcr Herr Cmstem 

‘ You object in vain to my answenng your very kind letter I really 
must tell you how glad I was to hear of the change in your judg 
ment—or at least the beginning of one Of course I always Jcne^v 
that you ‘admired me only out of politeness and believed verj little 
of any of my doctnnes, although I have often asked myself what m 
deed there is to be admired m flrem if they are not true, le. if 
they do not contain a large measure of truft By the way, don't you 
think that I should have been belter treated if my doctnnes had con 
*Secp j88 
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tamed a greater percentage of error and craziness? You are so much 
younger than I am that I may hope to count you among my 
‘followers’ by the time you reach my age Since I shall not know of 
It then I am anticipating now the gratification of it (You know what 
IS crossing my mind an Vorgefuhl von solchem Gluck gemesse 
tch, etc) » 

In herdicher Ergebenhat und unwandelbarcT Verehmng 

"Ihr 

‘Freud” 

On May 7 Ludwig Binswanger and his wife paid a visit to Freud 

Z ZluZZ"! Binswanger gave an address be 

f re the Mademischcr Veran fur Medamische Psychologic (Acad 
emy of Medical Psychology) While praising Freud s achievements, 
he maintained that they needed to be supplemented by contributions 
her hp s' "f"r ^ '^'‘gion His address was printed, and in Octo- 

o” obc^tiS ' - 

“Lteber Freund 

and told me^ "J^'ightful surpnse ‘Those who listened to it 
difficult tor them unaffected it must have been too 

me Ynn ’w 0 contradicting 

‘■Naturaliri I”’?"'" “f 

the ground floor nnrl ^ jou I have always dwelt only m 

one changes one’s vieroZr' Budding You assert that, when 

the only One in thtrf i. etc, reside You are not 

’ume. In tha vo^amT 

I only Cther 1 „V conservative, 1 am the revolutionary Had 
oventtose Whlv bolr "■= ^ 'Bould dare to offer 

already found om for^'ie^ ' " *” dwelling I have 

■neurosis of mankind’ ProMhl!’ n * category 

other,’! and our dispute will i\’ ^co ’talking past each 

‘ In cordial fnen2h,n a centunes to settle 

P and with greebngs to your dear wife, 

“Your 

' VorBeireden moment’s bliss (Faust, Act V) 
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feature of the occasion Freud most enioyed, or least mmded, 
vvas Thomas Mann’s visit to liun « On May 8 Maim pve an impres 
SJve address before the Ahs 6 emssche Verem fur Medtztntsche Fsy 
cbologic « In tliat month he delivered it five or six fames m different 
places, and then six wedcs later, on Sunday, June 14, he read the 
address to Freud, uho commented that it was even better than he 
had gathered from hearsay " But Freud was not beguiled by other 
demonstrations ‘'\^iennesc colleagues also celebrated the occasion, 
and betrayed by all sorts of indications bow hard they found it to 
do 50 The Minister of Education ccr«noniously congratulated me 
in a polite fashion, but the Austrian newspapers were forbidden un 
der pain of confiscation to mention this sympathetic action Numer 
ous articles here and abroad expressed plainly enough their rejeefaon 
and hatred So I had the sahs&ction of observing that honesty has 
not quite vanished from the world ’ 

Among the many presents that reached Freud was an Address 
signed by Thomas Mann, Remain Rolland, Jules Roraams, H G 
Wells, Virginia Woolf, Stefon Zweig and 191 other ivnters and 
artists Mann dclncred it to him pereonally on his birthday Two 
people refused to sign it one surprisingly Nvas T G Masaryfc (who 
svas probably ill), the other, whose name Freud would not have re¬ 
gretted, Emfl Ludwig Since the Address has not to my knowledge 
ever been published I wdl reproduce a translation of it The style is 
unmistakably Thomas Mann’s 

“The eightieth birtliday of Sigmund Freud gives us a welcome op¬ 
portunity to convey to the pioneer of a new and deeper knowledge of 
man our congratulation and our veneration In every important sphere 
of his activity, as physician and psychologist, as philosopher and 
Ibis coui^yeous seer and healer has for two generations been 
3 guide to hitherto undreamed-of regions of the human soul An 
independent spmt, 'a man and kmght, gnm and stem of visage’ as 
Nietzsche said of Schopenhauer," a Hunker and investigator who 
kneiv how to stand alone and then drew many to him and wth him, 
he went his way and penetrated to tniHis which seemed dangerous 
because tliey revealed what had been anxiously hidden, and illumined 
dark places Far and wide he disclosed new problems and changed 
the old standards, m his seeking and perceiving he extended many 
times the field of mental research, and made even his opponents m 
debted to him through the creative stimulus they denved from him 
Even should the future remould and modify one result or another 0! 
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his researches, never again wiU the questions be stflied which Sigmund 
Freud put to mankind, his gams for knowledge cannot permanently 
be denied or obscured The concephons he buflt, the words he chose 
for them, have already entered ttie living language and are taken 
for granted In all spheres of humane science, m the study of litera 
ture and art, m the evolution of religion and prehistory, mythologj, 
0 klore and pedagogics, and last not least in poetry itself his achieve 
ment has left a deep mark, and, we feel sure, if any deed of our race 
Trains unforgotten it will be bis deed of penetrafang into the depths 
of the human mind 

We, the undersigned, who cannot imagine our mental world 
without Fred’s bold hfework, are happy to know that this great 
man wit is unflagging energy is still among us and still working 
wi un munis ed strength May our grateful feelings long a«:om 
pany the man we venerate ” & & 


hi r ^ tributes in foreign periodicals was a striking one 
mimA ^ ° »the distinguished Swedish wnter There were of 

Freud callers One of them, Elisabeth Rotten, asked 

feels IS n T f ^ ^ received the answer "How a man of eighty 
feels IS not a topic for conversation " » 

Amencan Freud was made an Honorary Member of the 

socialion th the Amencan Ps>choanalytic As- 

locical Ps>choanaIytical Society, the New York Nemo- 

Abo^c all thne’^was the iTT' Association 

therefore itie n i. *“S^nst recognition he ever received and 
of the Roval sT k""!?^ treasured, the Coiresponding Membership 
gu. P«t fo^varl by a disbn 

the surpme it causcT Unh f’Tf 

noni: of them were faml^ raguely of Freud, though 

=■ =■"> (^mm*tr 

the onl) one hc’rK^v^"’ degree on Freud, 

'■^ity, Massachusetts tel"u ^ 

»ncarJj thirty yean before^* 

^uhlcsome but memorable birthday nc 
fcirAmoldZuci-rrdatrvl ° ">n'nr events At the turn of tlie 

■ Dar tlcfindcn anc, £o i ““‘>”g “O'} Professor Smith, an Amen 
/ ngen uf l,etn Gejprdc/jjt/iermj 
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ran worIc:n|r st tlie Univemty of Chicago Oriental Insfatute in Luxor 
had told a fnend of Zs^eig's, Dr Jizschaki in the correspondence they 
had found m the excavations at Tdl cl Amama-Ute center of the 
Aten cult—there were tablets giving a list of the pupils of the Re 
Aten temple in Heliopolis, and that among these were two names 
which could only be mteipieted as Moses and Aaron, the tablets had 
been presented to the Vabcan All this seemed an astonishing con 
hrmabon of Freud s thory that Moses had acquired the monolheisbe 
Aten religion in Egypt and then passed it on to the Jew’s Freud, 
however, was more cautious He pointed out that cuneifonn tablets 
were used m ancient Egypt only for foreign correspondence and that 
a temple list should be on papyrus “ So they decided to await further 
infoimabon 

In January Nemon, the Jugoslav sculptor who had made a bust of 
Freud some five years previously, riow made a new and better full 
length statue It now stands m the New York Insbtute In the same 
month Freud sent a telegram to Romain Rolland congratulating him 
on his sevenbeth birthday, and contributed in his honor a fascinating 
little analysis of a cunous cxpencnce he had had m Athens in 1904 
Freud remarked that Rolland was exa^y the same age as hi$ brother 
Alexander, with whom he bad had the expencnce in Athens, so per 
haps it was this association that gave him the idea of descnbing it 
for Rolland’s benefit" 

Mane Bonaparte on a recent visit to Stockholm had tned in 
vain to interest the authonties there in procunng a Nobel Prize for 
Freud, and on returning home incited *1110013$ Mann and Romain 
Rolland in the same cause Freud reproved her for wasting tune in 
such a hopeless endeavor®^ A couple of months later an ambiguous 
passage m a newspaper article by Stefan Zwcig produced many rumors 
about the same topic which considerably annoyed Freud ” 

Stefan Zweig had in the same article referred to a work Freud w-as 
wnting on religion, so, not having heard about it, I inquired if Iberc 
was any truth m the stoiy. Here is Freud’s reply * ^Vh3t he said 
about my prepanng a work on the histoiy of religion has some truth 
in it Last year I wrote a book "The man Moses, an histoncal novel," 
and the last time (Stefan) Zweig visited me I told him about it 
But the btle itself shows why I have not published it and shall not 
do so The necessary historical evidence for my throiy is lacking, and 
since my results, which contain a refatahon of the Jewish nabonal 
mythology, seem to me to be icty important, I am not indmcd to 
submit It to the casj cnticism of opponents The book would create 
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a considerable sensation and I am not in a posibon to guarantee the 
trustworthiness of its presuppositions Only a few people, Anna, 
Martin, Kns, have read the thing ” « 

In May Freud and Lou Salomd exchanged letters for the last time, 
thus closing a conespondence that had continued for twenty four 
jears She died in the following February 
Freud was shocked and somewhat alarmed to hear that Arnold 
Zweig was proposing to wnte his biograph) He firmly forbade him 
to, telling him he had far more useful things to wnte Freud s views 
on biographical wnting were certainly extreme, since he added 
Whoever undertakes to wnte a biography binds himself to lying, to 
concealment, to hypocrisy, to flummery and even to hiding his own 
a 0 understanding, since biographical matenal is not to be had 
an 1 it were it could not be used Truth is not accessible, mankind 
does not deserve it, and wasn’t Pnnce Hamlet nght when he asked 
who would ^cape a whipping if he had his deserts?” « And yet I 
continue wth my task in the face of these terrible dicta, I feel sure 
that Freud would have been surprised to find that one could get 
rer o e truth about himself than he imagined possible 
Hwnng that Arnold Zweig was making a collection of coins, Freud 
Cyprus out of his own collecbon, 

which was not a systematic one” 

in hniii ^ Miuna Bemays, was operated on for glaucoma 

beautiful^bme-» She was devoted to doing fine and 
trouble cn\ ^ ^ effect was specially distressing The 

AU life 

and Amnlfl V suddenly m Aberdeen at the end of May, 

Freud renhedmoved at the news 
Jew bov onf f X?” ^ iinderstand your sympathy for Adler For a 
iZrM : ^ - ^Ldeen is an un 

world really rew-irdLl\ ^ 

psychoanalysis ” =3 service in having contradicted 

"That mv chief^”^ ^eud mentioned some local Viennese news 
Award of Honor ft^Arf given the Austrian 

J claim as my credit Fv,/"?! lies m ethnology 

having let me consoled for Providence 

nuking one altruistic 

Award I becaTnA Master Ernst Brucke received this 

are of the wish that I myself might sometime 
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altam It Today I contentedly resign myself to having mdirecUy 
helped someone else to do so " ** 

Trend iivas by now becoming surer that fte future of Austna lay 
WtJi the Nazis, though the people he specially had in mmd were 
the Austrian Nazis whom he (wrongly) expected to be milder So he 
commented I am waiting with less and less regret for the curtain 
to fall for me ” 

In July Freud undement h\o exceptionally painful operations, 
and for the firet time since the ongmal one in 1925 unmistakable 
cancer ivas found to be present.® For the last five years the doctors 
had been warding it off by removing precancerous tissue, but from 
now on they Xneiv they were face to face mth the enemy itself and 
must CTpect constant recurrences of the malignancy 

The next event v.'as the Mancnbad Congress 00 August 2 The 
place was chosen so that Anna Freud should not be too far away 
from her father in case she was urgently needed In my presidential 
address I desenbed Czechoslovakia as an island of freedom sur 
rounded by totalitarian states and made some remaiks about the 
latter that got me on to the Nazi black list of those to be “Iiqm 
dated ’ ss soon as they invaded England Eitingon visited Freud be¬ 
fore the Congress—he had not been able to be present for his eighti 
eth birthday—and I did so shortly after it, it was the last time I saw 
Freud unbl the emigration crisis eighteen months later Arnold Zweig 
and Viktor Kraus were among the other visitors that summer, the 
former in August On that occasion Freud presented Zweig with a 
seal ting the only man to whom he gave one witli the exception of 
his son Ernst and the members of the Committee In July one of the 
latter, Hanns Sachs, had come ftom Boston to visit Freud in his 
garden in Grinrmg, near to one jn which Sachs had spent much of 
his youtli He presented Freud with a littie Mayan housdiold god 
can^d in NacAr si£W, »*?£* he bad hroi^t himself from Guate¬ 
mala 

On September 13 Freud's golden wedding was quietly celebrated 
Four of his surviving children were present, all escepl Oliver 
To Mane Bonaparte he connnented in a charactcnstically succinct 
understatement ‘ It was really not a bad solubon of the mamaje 
problem, and she is still today lender, healthy and active."" Freud 
stayed this summer in the same house m Gnoaing as before though 
not for so long a penod 
•Pichler notes, July *7. * 93 ^ 
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On December 20 Otto Loewi, Professor of physiological chemistry 
in Graz, visited Freud and gave him an account of the ceremony in 
Stockholm at which he had just received a Nobel Prize 
The turn of the jear w'as another hard time for Freud, after Anna 
detected another suspicious spot which Pichler thought, wron^j as 
it turned out, to be carcinomatous ^'On Saturday, Dec 12 , PicWer 
told me he was obliged to bum a new spot that seemed to him sus- 
piaous® He did so and this hme the microscopic exammabon 
showed only harmless tissue, but the reaction w'as fnghtful Severe 
pain above all, then m the following days a badly locked mouth so 
that I could not eat anything and had great difficulty in dnnkmg I 
analyses by changing a hot w’ater bottle every 
half hour to hold bj my cheek. I get slight relief from short 
wave erapy, but it does not last long I am told I have to put up 

withthuexistenceforanotherweek**Iwish>ou could ha\e seen what 
sjmpa y Jo-fi « shows me in my suffering, just as if she understood 
cveij-thing 


ft Educabon has issued a formal announcement 

tTi.. T J's 0 any saentific work without presupposibons, as in 
n-ift science must work in unison 

trnnA f ^ Welianschauung That promises me a 

go^ bmei Just hie m dear Gcrmanyr « 

trarail nf nienboned was the only occasion m the long 

cncd out Freud, somewhat to Pichler*s scipns^ 

enabled h Jonger" But the surgeon’s iron nerve 

“ -d that was the only 


Holland and^ Jelteis to Thomas Mann and Romai 

Preud publishM supplement ahead) menbonet 

paper, "nre S^uMe.es of 
!> gem he was a,vine tn concerning the present c 

Roliand, refened to hm Andrcas-Salorad The letter to Romai: 
■"Inch was finished -zt ^ interesting little essa) 

tiirbancc of Memo of Januarj, igjfi The title, “A Dn 

onalnis sihich illun7 Aeiopolis," referred to a piece of sdl 

. „ * '“"a aspects of Trend s penonahtj 

’ It lasted, ho«T^ ?c'^V°n at that bme 

■Thecho-a ’ S«>d dal lonj„ 
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1937 

Tins year was dommated by the waves of political unrest that 
increasingly threatened to engulf Ansfna and m the following spring 
did so b r e» 

In January Freud had another visit from Thomas hfann 

In that month be suffered a norel loss, that of the female dog to 
which he had been very attached for the past seven jears He used 
often to exchange confidences with Mane Bonaparte, another animal 
lover Only a month ago, on December 6 , he bad ivnlten 


*‘Meme liebe Mane 

‘ Your card from Athens and the manuscript of the Topsy booh” 
have just amved I love tl, it is so movingly real and true It «, of 
course^ not an analytic worL, but the anal)sls search for truth 
and knowledge can be perceived behind this creation It really gives 
the real reasons for the remarkable fact tliat one can lore an animal 
like Topsy (or my Jo-fi) so deeply affection unthout any ambiva 
Icnce, the simplicity of life free from the conflicts of civilization tliat 
ate so hard to endure, the beauty of an existence complete m itself 
And in spite of the remoteness m the organic dc\eIopment there is 
nevertheless a feeling of dose relationship, of undeniably belonging 
together Often when I stroke Jo-fi I find mpelf humming a melody 
which, unmusical though I am, I can recognize as the (Octavio) ana 
from Don Juan 

A bond of friendship 
binds us both, etc 


"When you at a youthful 54 cannot a^oid often thinking of death 
you cannot be astonished that at the age of 8oi^ I fret whether I shall 
reach the age of my father and brother or further still into my 
mother’s age tormented on Uic one hand by the conflict between the 
WTsh for rest and the dread of fresh suffenng that further life bnngs 
and on the other anticipation of the pain of separation from which 
I am stiU attached 

"Warin gieetmp to you (and Topsy) 
from jour 
'Freud 


Io-6, however, had lo be opmtKl on bcainc of hro Insc orarun 
cysis It seemed mecessM, but h*o <b)i liter rfie ioMenly dirt!. 
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Freud then, feeling he could not get on without a dog, took back 
from Dorothy Burlmgham anoOier chow called Lun which he had 
had to transfer to her four jears before on account of Jo*fi's jealousy*^ 
During her absence on a holiday Dorothy Burlmgham had asked 
relix Deutsch to care for the dog, and he has related a cunous episode 
on that evasion ** I quote his account “This dog is a psychosomatic 
cas^ indeed* She supposedly had too narrow a pelvis for ever having 
puppies Without danger to her life For this reason, she had to be 
welched carefullj whenever she was in heat. At those tunes Helene 
and I alternated in the anh hab)-sitfang service Once, on a Sunday, 
sittmg in our garden with the dog, I fell asleep, and when I awakened 
the dog had disappeared Frantically searching for her, I found her 
finally m the neighbor’s garden vnih a beautiful male poodle The 
chow looked very sheepish, but no real evidence of a love act could 
established Nothing could be done at the moment more than 
to w’ait and see Several weeks went by without any change in her 
avior At the end of the second month, however, the teats began 
to ^ell and colostrum appeared She began to get fat rapidly. When 
^ ^ scratched and dug holes m the ground, altogether 

n. pr^an^' I resigned mj-self to the inevitable^ 

but nothing happened 

■“‘rad of inaeasing, these 
° ecrease I rushed with the dog to the vetermanan 
’■“■d of a dog ,v.th o false 

th?fcgof an 

s^ash amused at this example of the power of 

pliancy phenomenon of somafac com 

tantcom^urares^at^r'^ ■" Uus same month which had impor 
''■orL Mane Rn knowledge of Freud’s personality and 

corTcsTX)ndenr..T,”^/‘^ immediately “The affair of the Hicss 
for his letters to ^ After his death his widow asked me 

them ^\^lcthe^ unconditionallj, but could not find 

still do not know or cleverly hid them away I 

5 *ou could irnarme u “^®Pondcncc was the most intimate 
Mra m<o f-n most distressing had they 

fCHUirc them and maid r’ oatraordinaril) land of )on to 
‘he cxpoise it put^u t' I am onl) son} about 

P 50 U to M,} I oSa to pay half the cost of it’ I 
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I«yi Years m Vienna 

should hove hod to buy them myself if the man had come to me 
diiecHy I should not lihe any of it to come to the tnowledgc of so- 
called posterity "M The suhseqncnt fate of these important letters 
lias already been described ^ 

Then there came Lou Aodreas-Salomi’s death Freud had admired 
her greatly and been \ery fond of her, “cunously enough without a 
trace of sorual attraction ” He desenbed her as the only real bond be 
h^een Nietzsche and himself” 

In March Freud was getting more concerned about the approach 
of Nazidom 'The polibcal situation scans to be becoming ever more 
sombre There is probably no holding up the Nazi invasion, wth its 
baleful consequences for psjcho-analysis as ndl as the rest My only 
hope is that I shall not live to see it It is a similar situation to that 
jnjfiSj Khoi tiieTvrh uvrehcsic^ngVicnns That time a r&atmg 
army came over the Kahlenbcig, but today there is nothing of the 
sort to be expected An Englishman* has already discovered that the 
frontier they have to defend rs the Rhine, He should have said at 
Vienna If our town falls the Prussian barbanans will flood over 
Europe Unfortunately the only prolcclor ue liave had Jnlherto, 
Mussolini, seems now to be giving Gamany a free hand I sliould like 
to live m England hie Ernst and to travel to Rome as you are 
doing ” ” 

Arnold Zwcig svas planning to come to Europe again in the sum¬ 
mer, and Freud w-amed him not to put off his visit any longer be¬ 
cause his 'hereditary claim to life would run out in November” 

By then Freud would be eighty and a half, tlie age at which both 
his father and his brother Emmanuel had died It was the third date 
Freud had supeistibously imagmol for his death ” (When it passed, 
houever, he b^n to fear be would have to live as long as his mother 
—to the age of ninety five!) 

In the same letter Freud commented on the writer Schonhen 
having been given the Award for Art and Science, "the only honor I 
have ever really wished for” He added that Schonhen must be a 
clever wnter since he had coined the word • Dauerkaltung’'* which 
exactly desenbed his own condition ” 

Edouard Pichon, a French analyst who happened to be Janet’s 
son in Jaw, wrote to Freud ashing if Janet might caU on him This is 
Freud’s comment to Mane Bonaparte Nev I will not see Janet I 
could not refrain from reproaching him with having behaved un 

'Stanl^BaldwinmJuly, 19J4 „ 

•A condensation of the words for "conhniioas catarrh 
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fairly to psychoanalysis and also to me personally and having never 
conccted it He was stupid enough to say that the idea of a sexual 
etiology for the neuroses could only anse m the atmosphere of a town 
like Vienna Tlien when the libel was spread b) French writers that 
I had listened to his lectures and stolen his ideas he could with 
a word have put an end to such talk, since actually I never saw him 
or heard his name in the Charcot time he has never spoken this 
word You can get an idea of his scientific level from his utterance 
that the unconscious is une fagon de parJer^ No, I will not sec him 
I thought at first of sparing him the impoliteness by the excuse that 
I am not well or that I can no longer talk French and he certainly 
can t understand a word of German But I have decided against that 
There is no reason for making any sacrifice for him Honesty the 
only possible thing rudeness quite m order ” 

Freud left Vienna for the same house in Gnnzing on April 30, 
though on that day he was suffenng from a bad attack of otitis At 
the end of the month he was once more m the Sanatonum Auersperg 
for another of his numerous operations, this lime with an intra 
venous injection of evipan 

May 6 passed oS more quietly than usual Tieud told me he had 
decided he would have no more birthdays after the age of eighty « 

in August he had for three days a disagreeable attack of haematuna 
wi ou any ascertainable cause Freud was under the impression, 
in 1909 that he was afflicted mth 
whnlp ut his medical reports do not confirm this On the 

ahlu a summer and autumn passed off very toler 

Toundm s ^ enjoyment from his pleasant sur 


Prapiip*^n^^^ wntten to Otto Polzl, then Professor of Psychiatry 
November birthday, and here is the latter's reply, dal 


dated 


'Hochverchrter Meister 

wishes iwfttCT bv me a letter of good 

for me a mvfnl -J ^ ^ hand, a most kind remembrance It was 
only thine tha^ which moved me to the depths It svas the 

regarded as occurrence I had previously 

tliat date against ‘og unwished for namely, the publishing of 
y will, probably through an indiscretion of 


*Afonn of speabng 
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Z/sl Years m Vienna 

Kronfdd s (October calendar of flie Wiener MecTmnisc/je Woeben 
w/m/i; Sow that I possess yooi lines, how-cver, I am happy at what 
tins day his brought me 

"I cannot thank )ou without expressing my deep, unSiggmg and 
absolute respect for j-our personality and admirahon for 3our work, 
feelings that alwap move me. I can only give expression to them in 
my laturcs to students, even then not adequately, since to do so 
wuuld need j-our mastery My own researches, which I cannot boast of 
being more than an honest investigation of pathological data m the 
brain—the results of which arc perhaps not worth the effort—have 
only brought me constantly to the borderland of pijirhoanal)?!! The 
teaching I do, however, I cannot imagine without psychoanalysis, in 
it I and my audience ate your enthusiastic followeisl 

"In Verehwng vnd Crgebenhett 
' Otto Potzl 

Then we havea letter, wntlcn in the same month, to Stefan Zwcjg 
"Wien 17 XI 1937 

^Xicber Xferr 0 oS:fer 

‘ It 1$ hard for me to say whether jour kind letter gave me more 
pleasure or pain I suffa from the tunes we live m just as you do 
Tlic only consolation I find 1$ in the feeling of belonging together 
with a fciv others, m the ecrlamly that the same things remain 
prcaous to us, the same values incontestable. But 1 may m a fnendly 
fashion envy you m that you can spnng to the defense through your 
lovely work May that succeed more and more] I am enjoying your 
Aftfgelftffi m advance 

"My work lies behind me^ as you say No one can predict how 
later ^ochs will assess it I myself am not so sure, doubt can never 
be divorced from rcseardi, and I have assurally not dug up more than 
a fragment of truth The immediate future seems dark, also for my 
psychoanalysis In any event I shall not ctpenence anything agree 
able in tlie weeks or months I may still have to live 
‘ Quite against my intention I have got as fat as complaining What 
I wanted was to come nearer to you m a human manner, not to be 
admired as a rock in the sea against which the stonny waves break m 
vain But even if my de6ance remains sil«i^ it is still defiance and 
impayndam fenent rutnae • 

• 'Tlie falling nuns will leave him undismayed (Horace) 
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I hope jou will not hccp me too long from the reading of your 
next, beautiful and courageous boohs 


“Mif herzhchen Grussen 
"Ihr alter 

*'Sig Freud” 


The preliminary essaj’s on Moses had produced the wfldest rumors 
in the press, such as that he had wntten two large boohs on the 
BibleAt the end of the jear he told Mane Bonaparte and Arnold 
Zweig that several American, “and even English,” publishers had 
offered him terms for a psjchoanalj-sis of the Bible, which caused 
im much amusement An echo of this odd rumor has recently been 
extended m a booh on Freud and religion by Dr Philp There one 
may read that For many jears he had planned a vast work which 
would apply psychoanalybeal theones to the whole of the Bible 
Moses and Monotheism was the only part of it which he was able to 
complete *> This of course is pure fancy. 


Freud managed to get some wnting published m 1937 m spite of 
Afiri ^ condibon There was a short obituary nobce of Lou 
mentmr.,1 Romain Rolland’s birthday 

whieb imli t important clinical papers 

Sri of February he had 

published^ " T ^ ^ 'vnting a technical paper, evidently the one 

rlwr "Ir r'" “An^ly- Ten^iuable and Inter 

Analysis”*3 ^ ^ appeared in December “Construebons m 

third Dart nf made several attempts at rewnbng the 

however, published at 11’ f 
he announced that he wa, f ^ 

He found it ton a tc i ^’nbng Moses III, but only \ ery slowly 
would not publish 1^ probably not finish it and in an) event 

‘h=reasonReudgarfo?ft'r''"®'“'''^ htfle progress, and 
for complete freeSm and ‘"‘^^“hng light on his need 

cealmg my ideas an,! v dependence ‘I am so little used to con 
bons (eg polmd ones!considera 
fi'rt The grandiose nature nf ,l 

an historical tniiK ^ ot the perception that religion contains 
present it to others is"m"T to fascinate me, but the impetus to 
P ralyzed *« The first two seebons, “Moses 
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an Egyptian" and "If Moses vests an Egyptian," appeared in this 
year jn the Srst and fourth number respectively of Imago They wdl 
be revieis ed in connection with the book as a whole 

1958 

The first couple of months of this year were filled with the ap¬ 
prehension of a Nazi invasion of Austria, which indeed came about 
in March Like so many Austrian Jews Freud had hoped against hope 
till the last minute Uiat Schuschnigg might conjure up some device 
for warding off the danger As late as Febmary he wrote to Eitingon 
' Out btav^ and in its way honest. Government is at present more 
energetic in defending us against the Nazis than ever, although in 
view of the newest events m Ceimany no one can be sure what the 
outcome will be . One cannot avoid occasionally thinking of 
Meister Anton’s dosing words in one of Hcbbels dramas 'I no 
longer understand this world’®* Have you read tliat Jews in Ger 
many are forbidden to gi^e their chQdren German names? They can 
only reply with the demand that the Naas renounce the use of the 
popular names Johann, Josef and Mane.' 

In January Freud undement one of the operations that bad now 
become almost tegular, and this time the microscopic findings were 
more than suspicious But twelve days later he had resumed his 
analytic work 

Wnting of the Nazi attacks towards the end of February he said 
"It undeniably looks like the beginning of the end for me. But we 
have no other choice than to hold out here Will it sbll be possible 
to find safety m the shelter of (he Catholic Church? Quien sabtf 
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London—The End 


ms 

THE NAZI INVASION OF AUSTRIA, Wnai TOOK PLACE ON MARCH U, 

Signal for Freud's leaving his home for a foreign land, 
thus following the toad his ancestors had so often wearily trod But 
this tune It was to a land where he was mote welcome than in any 
CT n many occasions in his life he had debated taking such a 

to do so But something 
."c always stnven against such a decision and even 

tempkte if unwflhng to con- 

few reluctance, and how often in the last 

the end ^ ^ ® 9 ressed his delennination to stay m Vienna to 

davs afte hopeful about the outcome But a couple of 

ImaLm wf ° ‘” 7 ’°" ^ toll: 'vith Dorothy Bur- 

wift Mane B '''™d family, and three 

~e Fr^rrlf ■" ™ • ‘^“>*'1 to make a final effort to 

to Vienna mst tb° ^ his mind There were no airplanes flying 
there found a sir'll ^ March 15 as far as Prague and 

sight on amvinv ^ “’“noplanc that completed the journey The 
with German milibre 0"0ugh The airfield was stacked 

intimidatinv the Vim ’’ of them assiduously 

ulso of roannv n 1 '‘'“ts were full of roanng tanks and 

“sy to sLltam V"?* "Hofl Hitler," but it was 

tramloads Hitler had^ ° fhese were imported Germans from the 
sister inlaw’s where *''' P'oposc After calling at my 

fiist, on her advice tr. tR * t°“oh svith me I went 

' c premises of the "Verlag where we hoped 
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that my asserting its mlemational character might be of use The 
sla^ and rooms were occupied by villainous looting youths armed 
with daggers and pistols, Martin Fiend was sitting m a comer under 
arrest, and the Nazi ‘•authonhes" were engaged m counting the 
petty cash in a drawer As soon as I spoke I was also put under 
arrest, and tlie remarks made when I asked to be allowed to com 
mumcate with the British Embassy (to which I had special mtro- 
ductions) shoived me how low my counti/s prestige had fallen after 
Hitler’s successes After an hour, however, I was released and then 
made my way down the street to Freud’s residence 
In the meantime a cunous scene had been taking place there It 
had been invaded by a similar gang of the SA, and two or three of 
them had forced their way into the dining room Mrs Freud, as 
people do in an emergency, had responded to the occasion with the 
essence of her personality In bet most hospitable manner she in 
vited the sentiy at the door to be sealed, as she said aftcnvard, she 
found It unpleasant to see a stranger standing up in her home This 
caused some embarrassment which wis heightened by her next move 
Fetching the household mon^ she placed it on the table with the 
words, so familiar to her at the dinner table, “Won’t the gentlemen 
help themselves?” Anna Freud then escorted them to the safe in 
another room and opened it The loot amounted to 6,000 Austnan 
Schillings (about $84000), and Freud ruefully commented on 
heanng of it later that he had never been paid so mucli for a single 
Visit They were debating their prospers of continuing their career 
of petty burglary when a frail and ^unt figure appeared in the 
doorway It was Freud, aroused by the disturbance He had a ivay 
of frowning with blazing ^es that any old Testament prophet might 
have envied, and the effect produced by his lowenng mien completed 
the visitors’ discomfiture Saying thq would call another day, tliey 
hastily took their departure (On their return to headquarters, hem 
ever, they were repnmanded for their pusillanimity and a week later 
the Gestapo came and made a thorough search of the rooms, allegedly 
seeking for political anti Nazi documents, significantly enough, how 
ever, tJiey did not enter Frraid’s own rooms When th^ departed 
they took Anna Freud anny tndi them ) 

Immediately after this I had a heart to heart talk with Freud As 
I had feared, he was bent on staying in Vienna To my first pla, 
that he ivas not alone m the world and that his life was dear to many 
people, he replied with a sigh "Alone Alj, if I were only alone I 
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force of what I had said and then proceeded to argue that he was 
too weak to travel anj^vhere, he could not even climb up to a com 
partment, as one has to with Continental trains This not being 
accepted, he pointed out that no country would allow him to enter 
There was certainly force in this argument, it is hardly possible now 
adays for people to understand how ferociously inhospitable every 
country was to would be immigrants, so strong was the feeling about 
unemployment France was the only country that would admit 
foreigners with any measure of freedom, but on condition that they 
did not earn a living there, they were welcome to starve in France if 
they wished I could only ask Freud to allow me on my return to 
England to see if an exception could not possibly be made in his 
case Then came Ins last declaration He could not leave his nabve 
land, it would be like a soldier deserting his post I have already re 
lated how I successfully countered this attitude by quoting the 
analogy of Lightoller, the second officer of the Titanic who never 
left his ship but whom his ship left, and this won his final ao 
ceptance' 


hurdle, and possibly the hardest The second one, 
Of obUming permission to live in England, I felt pretty hopeful 
^ut, and, as cvmts proved, nghUy so The third one, persuading the 
tm Tin c ^ could do nothing about, but great men of 

W r n places, than they know of 

fn<nirT Ambassador m France, was a personal 

mr him t l^oosevelt, and he immediately cabled to him ask 

rc^on^Til^ intenene The President of the United States, with his 
ini: in the 1^^' ^ has to think twice before interfer 

Sccrctarv of ^ another country, but Roosevelt got his 

Vienna\lr ‘nstnictions to his Chargd d Affaires m 

ffie hm f matter, and this Wfley 

slated that PO'''CTs consaenliously did M Schabad has 

-Mon to German Ambassador m Wash 

■well* It IS explained the importance of treating Freud 

from BuIIiits simT* story may have been denved 

called on Graf son Bullitt was not content He 

3 ud let him know ^ the German Ambassador to France 
ensue if the Kny,* m terms what a world scandal would 

of culture and a 11 Freud Wclczcck, being an Austrian man 

took stew to occdcd no persuading and at once 

» ho was at the lime m near contact with the 
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Duce, tells me that Mussolmi also made a ddimrche, cither directly to 
Hitler or to his Ambassador m Vienna Probably he remembered 
the compliment Freud had paid him four years before* This was at 
the moment when Hitler was feeling genuine gratitude towards Mus 
solini for the free hand he had been given in the secure of Austna 

So between one thing and another the Naas felt they dared not 
nsk refusing Freud an exit pennit, though they were detennined to 
exact their pound of flesh first 

The feiv days I could spend m Vienna were hectic ones I was 
constantly besieged with apphcabons for help in gethng from Austna 
to England, and naturally I %vas in no position to make any definite 
commitments of the kind Apart from the problem of obtaining per¬ 
mits from the government I felt I should consult my own colleagues 
on their attitude toward adimlbng laige numbers of Viennese analysts 
toward whom some Bntish ones did not feel entirely fncndly Then 
Muller Braunschweig, accompanied by a Nazi Commissar, amied 
from Berlin with the purpose of hquidabng the psj choanalybcal situa¬ 
tion A meeting of the Board of the Vienna Society had, how 
ever, been held on March jj at which it was decided that eveiy 
one should flee the country if possibly and that the seat of the 
Society should be wherever Freud would settle Freud commented 
“After the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem by Titus, Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Sakkai asked for pennission to open a school at Jabneh 
for the study of the Torah * We are going to do the same We are, 
after all, used to persecution by our history, tradition and some of us 
by peisonal expenence,” adding laughingly and poinbng at Ridiard 
Sterba, “with one exccpbon ” Sterba, however, decided to share the 
fate of his Jewish colleagues and left for Switzerland ' hvo days later^ 
he sternly refused the blandishments of the German analysts to re¬ 
turn and become Director of the Vienna Institute and Chnic So 
there was not even a rump for the Germans to take over and th^ 
had to be content with seizing die library of the Society, not to 
mention the whole property of the Verhtg TJie thin excuse for the 
latter theft, by the way, was that it supported an anti Nazi political 
party, on my inquinng what this could have meant, if anjihing, 
Martin Freud told me he had been in the habit of transmitting 
Freud annual subscription to the B nai B Bnth Jewish lodge. 

On Marcli 17 Mane Bonaparte anivcd bom Pans and I Wt 

* T?is^remark may also be found m Ftcud s Afoscs sncf Monotheism * 

• Not Italy, as I bad svnUcn m a previous allusion 
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easier about leaving Vienna for the urgent task of seeking permits 
in England The Home Secretary at that time was Sir Samuel Iloarc 
(now Lord Templewood), whom I knew slightly through belonging 
to the same private skating club, that was ^vhy I referred to him in mj 
letters to Vienna, which had to be disguised, as “my skating friend “ 
But in such a cntical matter it was desirable to procure all support 
available, and tlie weightiest seemed to be that of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, which had honored Freud only two years before; on the rare 
occasions when they intervene in social or political affairs they are 
listened to with peculiar respect So my first act on reaching London 
on March 22 was to obtain from Wilfred Trotter, who was on the 
Council of the Society, a letter of introduction to Sir William Bragg, 
the famous physicist who was then the President of the Royal So¬ 
ciety I saw him the next day and lie at once gave me a letter to the 
Home Secretary I was taken aback at discovering, though not for 
the first time, how naive m worldly matters a distinguished scienhst 
can be He asked me “Do you really think the Germans are unkind to 
the Jews? He was shocked when I desenbed to him the bodily marks 
u A fnends who had got away from concentration camps, 

buU daresay the impression I made was soon blotted out 

en ^me the Home Office To my great relief, but not to my 
u^nse. Sir Samuel Hoare without any hesitation displayed his usual 
qualities and gave me carte blanche to fill m permits, 
nil servants, his per 

Upfim ^ certain number of his pupils with their families 

sot^pfrT otherwise less lucky, they had to find 

erantpd^ guarantee their support, and th^ were seldom 

graced permission to work for a hving 

nia.ne“d the ^ratt/on^htovercome, though there re 
leave Ther, flu f ^^‘"'"8 P™'ssion from the Nazis to 
more anxioiic uearly three months of anxious waiting, even 

ployed a fnendl waiting m Vienna Freud em 

good luck thp r fndra, who did everything possible By 

Spomtfdt ^ sLiitic Nazi 

the comphea^ted fin arrangements, including 

Professor Hpr,.« ^ chemistry at the University under 

conceived a area^ ° Freuds lifelong Jewish friends,® and had 

oow «dTo r 

last moment prevented 

om teanng up Freud’s will, it was dis- 
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TOvered ftat it contained a reference to money FreocJ lent abroad 
Saueni-ald, at great nsk to hinwelf, suppressed this fact until Freud 
out of the country and his belongings despatched, after that 
peud could safely refuse the Nazis’ request for the money to be 
handed over to tliem 

Mane Bonaparte had come to Vienna on March 17 and stayed 
until Apnl 10, she returned on Apnl 29 leaving again for Pans on 
May ^ She and Anna Tread uent tlnough all Freuds papers and 
correspondence, burning masses of what they considered not worth 
talang to London Before thqr would grant the necessary Unbeden 
klichkeitscrkldrung (1) the Nazi authorities demanded large sums of 
money under imaginary captions of income taic, ftcichs/lt/cifitffci/cr,'* 
and so on, which it was difficult for Freud to pay But tliey threatened, 
if he did not, to confiscate his libiaty and collection So Mane 
Bonaparte adianccd some Austnan Schflhngs for the purpose He 
repaid this to her in the follmving summer after arriving in England 
—the sum of which amounted to iz,ooo Dutch Gulden ($4,824 00)— 
and she then devoted it to the cost of reproducing the GesammeUe 
"Werlc in London to replace those destro)ed by the Nazis 
The inquisition proceeded in great detail When, for instance, 
the Nazis found lliat Martin Freud had for safety been J-eepmg a 
store of the Gesammelte Sehuften m a neutral country, Switzerland, 
they insisted that he and his father issue instructions for them to be 
brought back to Vienna, where they were more or less cere* 
moniously burned Of course Freuds bank account was confiscated 
The American Chargd d Affinta, Mr Wiley, kept a watchful eje 
on what was happening He called on Freud on the evening of 
the first Nazi raid described abovi^ and on the occasion of Anna 
Freuds arrest he intervened by telephone mth some success A 
member of the American Legation traveled with Freud on his 
)Ouroey from Vienna to Pans Again we do not know whether tJiis 
was accidental or official, but he did all he could to secure thcir 
comfort on the journey 

Martin Freud was frequently called to the Cesbpo headquarters 
for questioning, but was never detained overnight More senoas was 
the dreadful day when Anna Freud was arrested by the Gestapo and 
detained for the whole day It was certainly the blackest day m 
Freud s life. Tlie thought that the most precious being m the world, 
and also the one on whom he so depended, might be in danger 
of being tortured and deported to a concentration camp, as so 
' Fugitive tax. 
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commonly happened, was hardly to be home Freud spent the 
whole day pacing up and down and smoking an endless senes of 
cigars to deaden his emotions When she returned at seven o'clock 
that evening they were no longer to he restrained In his diary for 
that day, however, March 22, there is only the laconic entry "Anna 
bet Gestapo ’’ 

There had grown up in these years a quite peculiarly intimate re 
lationship between father and daughter Both were very avene to 
anything at all resembling sentimentality and were equally unde 
monstrative in nratters of affection It was a deep silent understanding 
sympat y t at reigned between them The mutual understand 
r 1 something extraordinary, a silent communication 

ennin L ^ '^ui quality where the deepest thoughts and feelings 
absnl 1^ ^srnvcye y a faint gesture The daughter's devotion was as 
ab^ute as the father s appreciabon of it and the gratitude it evoked 
went killing the weary time of waiting Freud 

TrS du^mS r “> “> London 

found a fl „ TTie latter were 

acquired theJ^" “ ’’““Lshop and the New York Society 

map of London ° !r library Freud carefully studied the 

plefed the ta ^“d guide books about it He and Anna eom 
O' Mane Bonaparte's book, Tepsy, which 
April g Freud entpr months before, it was finished on 

ehC^v,^o„eTth «>■= tooL-a fondness for 

andTdrrd It :LtN‘!;tr7 '‘7 Lim and the author- 

Unconscious by Israel ‘'“dated a book called The 

chapter on Samuel Butler 7 "’ himself translated the 

had done since his t i "''"k ‘ha kind Freud 

ago Th 7 there 

parture he wrote to Arnold Zw 7 °"ll'"‘'^ 

necessary conditions did not ex.?f^^“‘ “"""‘a'" 

was unlikely he could renf fts t to another country, it 

should he spend the summer? Gnnzmg again, and where 

sister m law havinpincf.s a was also the news about his 

he Wrote ^ srgone an operation for cataract ® To me 

“Two letters from jou to An« ki 
are so refreshingly kind«’tl,% r amved today They 

Witliout any external nrr-»r ^ nioved to \vnte to you at once 
' hefienrwi/rjjg “t from an inner impulse 
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"I am sometimes perturbed by the idea that ym might thinh we 
l>alc^c you are simply \vxshmg to do your duty, ivithout our ap¬ 
preciating the deep and sincere fedmgs expressed m your actions 
I assure you this is not so^ that pc recognize jour friendliness, count 
on it and fully reciprocate it This ts a solitary expression of my feel 
mgs, for between belosed fnends much should be obvious and re¬ 
main unexpressed 

. “I also work for an hour a day at my Moses, which tonnents 
me like a ‘gliost not laid' I ssonder if I shall ever complete this 
third part despite all the outer and inner dilEcuIties At present I 
cannot believe it But quien sabc?”’ 

In May, when the chances of obtaining an exit permit were getting 
more hopeful, Preud wrote to his son Ernst in London 

"In these dark da}? there are two prospects to cheer us to re¬ 
join jtiu all and~to die in freedom * I sometimes compare myself 
with the old Jacob whom m his old age his children brought to 
Egypt It is to be hoped that the result will not be the same, an 
exodus from Egypt It is time for Ahasvenis * to come to rest som^ 
where 

' How far we old people will succeed in coping with the difficulties 
of the new home remains to be seen You svill help us in that 
Nothing counts compared with the ddiveiancc Anna will assuredly 
find it easy, and that is decisive for the whole undertaking would 
have had no sense for the three of us between 73 and 82 
"If I were to come as a nch man I should start making a new 
collection As it is I shall have to be content with the two little 
pieces the Princess rescued on her 6rst visit, together with those she 
bought dunng her stay m Athens and 1$ keeping for me in Pans How 
much of my own collection I can gel sent on is quite uncertain It 
rather reminds one of the story about saving a birdcage from a house 
on fire ” ® 

The first member of the famfiy to be allowed to travel was Minna 
Bmiays, whom Dorothy Bmlingham fetched from the sanatorium 
and escorted to London, they left Vienna on May 5 Freud s eldest 
son, Martin (whose wife and children were already m Pans) 31^ 
daughter, Mathilde Hollitscher (with her husband), both managed 
‘ Tliese last words were wntten m Enghsh 
* The wandenng Jew 
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to get away before their parents The former reached London on 
May i6 and the latter on May 26 Mathildc did the housekeeping 
in the first house Freud occupied in London, after which she and her 
husband rented a flat for themselves 
Freud retained his ironic attitude toward the complicated 
formalities that had to be gone through One of the conditions for 
eing granted an exit visa was that he sign a document that ran as 
0 ows I Prof Freud, hereby confirm that after the Anschluss 
of Austria to the German Reich I have been treated by the Ger 
man authonhes and particularly by the Gestapo with all the respect 
and consideration due to my scientific reputation, that I could live 
an wor m full freedom, that I could continue to pursue my 
acbvities in every way I desired, that I found full support from all 
conceme in this respect, and that I have not the slightest reason for 
any comp amt When the Na2a Commissar brought it along Freud 
Lp no compunction m signing it, but he asked if he might 

the GeUpo^to a ^ which was "I can heartily recommend 

^ photograph of him Freud's comment was 

to vou fnr ikenesses The Nazis will be very much obliged 

Hall dedicaf A ^ m the 

dedicated m honor of their scholars ” 

did not desert^ s thoughtfulness for other people 

BlerjorerBrcrer's^^^^ 

for hcln m 1. approached him with a request 

to see h m^r to come 

to toe ;iflv r --“‘= 

months m England o"n'thrr'^ Amencan affidavits They spent five 

he could speak ol srth'lh although at that time 

toe greatest soheih a i, ^ greatest difficulty r® He inquired with 
famityandUw5 =■>«“* *= oflier memLs of the 

The anv,™ “ “-emones of them 

with all the ne^saw iT^'^ *° 'h 

"ife and daughter permits, Freud, with his 

dueltforseventvninpv ^ leave of the aty where he had 
them were two maid 

personality who ha? P”® Paula Fichtl, a remarkable 

Here the story of rrenrsIn'jT.fl"!.*’’' ever since 

But it IS worth remrfi yean m Vienna comes to a close 

recording that on May 6, 1954. the World Organraa 
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tion for ^^enta! Heallh affixed a tablet 
bearing the inscription 


on the door at 19 Beiggasse 


HERE LnTD AKD WORKED PROFESSOR S 1 C 5 CIWD FREUD 
IN TltE YEARS 1891 J938 THE CREATOR AND 
FOUNDER OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS- 

Dunng the Vienna Festival week m 1955 the tenants of the 
Sigmund Trcud Hof, the block which the Municipality had named 
after him m 1949, held a special commemorative festivity m his 
honor on June 4 So his mcmoiy was not entirely forgotten in 
^'lenn3 

The Kdnigsberger bust I had presented to the University of Vienna 
SA’as unveiled on rcbruaiy 4, 2955, thus fulfilling an e/ghlyjear-old 
dream of Freud $ “ 

On Nfay 6 1931, in Freud’s lifetime, therefore, a tablet had been 
affixed to the house in Frcibeig where he nas bom, and on hfay 
6, J956 ,1 unveiled one, provided by the London County Council, on 
the house where he died in Maresficid Gardens Thus tablets now 
cast on the three chief houses in which Freud had resided The one 
where he spent hts early mamed years, the Suhnhaus m Vienna, was 
dcstro)ed during the second World War 

At three o'clock the next rooming they crossed the fronber into 
Fnince at Kelil on the Onenl Express and breathed a sigh of rdief at 
the thought that (hey should ocvct have to see another Nazi Dr 
Schur, Freuds ph)'Siaan, had been prevented from accompanying 
them b) an untoward attack of appendicitis but Dr Josephine Stress, 
a fnend of Anna s, made an excellent suhsbtute for him on the bnng 
journey They were met in Pans by Mane Bonaparte, Ambassador 
Buliitt, Harry Freud who was staying in Pans, and Ernst Freud who 
had crossed over to Pans so as to accompany them on the hst 
stage of their journey They spent hvelve wonderful hours in Mane 
Bonaparte's beautiful and hospitable home, and she informed Freud 
that his gold was safe Having passed through the miserable ex 
penence of a total inSabon ra which the value of a currency enbreJy 
vanished, Freud had wisely preserved an amount of gold money 
as a guard against any future disaster Mane Bonaparte could not 
safely tale it out of the country, so she got the Greek Embassy m 
Vienna to despatch it by courier to the King of Greece, who a little 
later transferred it to the Greek Embas^ m London Freud wrote 
to her soon after his Pans visit ' The one day in your house m Pans 
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lestored our good mood and sense of dignitj, after being surrounded 
by love for twelve hours we left proud and neb under tbc protection 
of Athene " (Athene was a statuette on Freud’s desk which Mane 
Bonaparte had smuggled to Fans and restored to him there ) 

They crossed by night on the ferryboat to Dover, and since Lord 
De lU Warr, then Lord Pnvy Seal, had arranged that they he ac 
corded diplomatic pnvileges none of their luggage was examined 
ere or m London He also arranged with the railway authorities 
at t e tram to Victona should amve at an unusual platform so as 
to circumvent the battery of cameras and the huge crowd of svcl 
Mming or cunous visitors They were greeted and hade welcome by 
the Supenntendent of the Southern Railway and the Station Master 
ot Victona Freud’s eldest children Mathilde and Martin, and of 
course my wife and myself, were waiting, and the reunion svas a 
We made a quick get away in my car, and it was 
and A ^ reporters caught up with us, Ernst 

nast Pnnh behind to collect the extensive luggage I drove 

and UD Realit'ch- ^ ®“'''ngton House to Piccadilly Circus 

rofntiL^ ^11 “Serly identifying each landmark and 

with Ere/d s^nn'^'^ faculty of the surrounding svorld, always so busy 

Lad ts™d« Tt 

Wife It was a V A ^riessing a scene between him and his 

fore to be hehtiL^br^T'^f supposed there- 

sheht It until at last she" ^ 

a nucleus of truth without even 

tinsurpassablp ^ never were such candles, and Freud's 

fiftyC was never marred m the 

though It had nend.^ loumey better than he expected, 

to carry him through mtroglycenne and strychnine 

he was landing a^ London he dreamed that 

to explain that Pevpf^T^^ he related this to his son he had 

landed in io66 'That d^ where William the Conqueror had 

indeed it foreshadowed Ih^"!* ^ depressed refugee, and 

greeted in England almost royal honors with which he was 
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Frmd rdlied well from He stem, of the ,oom=y end TO soon aHe 
to stroll to the gerfen for short spells Th,s piden shotted on 
Pnmrrec Hill with Regent's Pari bejond and a distant view of the 
uty On bis first stroll into the garden on arriving Prend Ihreiv up 
his arms and made the famous rtmarl to me ‘I am almost tempted 
to cty out ‘Heil Hitler'" The change to this pleasant prospect from 
his confinement to hts flat iti Vienna dunng the long winter and 
spnng cheered him enormmisly, and he had moments of great 
happiness This svas added to by the truly remarkable evidences of 
the welcome with which he was received m England, no doubt some¬ 
what to his surprise. This is what he wrote tno dap after his 
arrival ‘'Here there is enough to ivnte about, most of it pleasant 
some very pleasant The recepbon in Victona Station and then in 
the new'spapers of these first two dap w^s most kind, indeed en 
thusiasbc We are boned m Sowers Interesting fetters cicne onfy 
three collectors of autographs, a painter who ivants to make a 
portrait when I have rested, etc Then greetings from most of 
the members of the English group, some scientists and Jewish 
societies, the piece de resistance was a lengthy telegram of four pages 
from Clevdand signed by the cibaens of all faiths and professions,' a 
highly respectful invitation, with all kinds of promises, for us to make 
our home there (We shall have to answer that we have already ua 
packedi) Finally, and this is something special for England, nu 
meroiis letters from strangers who only wish to say how happy they 
are that we have come to England and that we are in safety and 
peace Really as if our concern were theirs as well J could write 
Idee this for hours without exhausting what there is to say ‘ 

The nevv'spapers were for a few daj-s full of photographs and 
friendly accounts of Freuds arrival, and the medical journals pub- 
hshed short leading arbcles expressing wdcorae The Lancet wrote 
"His teachings have in their time aroused controversy more acute 
and antegonism more bitter than any since the days of Danvm Now, 
in his old ag^ there ate few psychologists of any school who do not 
admit their debt to him Some of the concepbons he formulated 
clearly for the first time have crqit into current philosophy against 
the stream of wilful incredulity which he himself recognised as man^ 
natural reaefaon to unbeatable truth ’ The British Medicd foumd 
said ‘ The mediral profession of Great Bntam will fed proud ttot 
their countiy has offered an asylum to Professor Freud, and that he 
has chosen it as his new home " 

These were even gifts of valuable anbqucs from people wio 
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evidently shared Freud’s uncertainty about getting his collection 
sent from Vienna Taxi drivers knew where he lived, and the bank 
manager greeted him with the remark “I know all about you ” 

And yet it was not enbrely unmixed happiness Apart from his 
concern at Minna’s grave condition and at the state of his own 
heart, there were other emotions to move him On the very daj he 
arrived m London he wrote to Eitingon “The feeling of triumph 
at being freed is too strongly mingled with gnef, since I aluajs greatly 
loved the prison from which I have been released " But his son 
Ernst was really “what we have alwaj-s called him—a tower of 
strength ” 

That the conflicting emotions about Vienna persisted was shown 
by a cunous occurrence a year later In May, 1939, Indra called on 
Freud on his way home from Amenca to Austria On saying good by 
reu sai So you are going back to—I can’t recall the name of 
e cityl Indra, not bemg familiar with Freud’s special ^e of 
this literally as an act of forgetfulness, but I have no 
t deliberately intended the pretended amnesia to 
^ ® forget Vienna It was probably an allusion to 

the Jewish curse 'let him be forgotten”*- so terribly described by 

« 'ery noteworthy, 

admitted faiow, the only occasion in his life when he 

to hw inten^ sen unent There ar^ on the contrary, endless allusions 
hidden m deep love which was kept so 

template leavmg 

shv of ° j emotion that Freud was most 

attode denvng frL h “ 

several visits to Freud m this > ear She 

October eg to NoveJbCT 

senomly ill amved m London, but she n'as 

"•as unable to visit bi^lL-,^ to bed on the first floor where Frend 
taben to a nuning horn^”^* 

Lun Because^Ttt^ *"^sed the constant companionship of his chow, 
placed in quarantine against rabies she was 

of London Frend vi i Paidbrohe Grove m the west 

^™val in 
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London and on sovend p/.n^ Sd jtmto W 

time of pnvahon Freud wa g> ^ i,„5;U almost 

’:r;r .n Eondou. noud 

T 7 reud and Paula Wintemitz, m . of 160 000 

!:“Ve:thea„dhssEmthet^^ fos .Ln. 

Austnan Schillings (about 5 -^^, confiscate it Touutd tl e 

“nCmlcrS^ 

gisiiiHSxS 

dispone to othot qua Watnnglon ^ 5„ous com 

to the Esplanad ^,js nady »nrust a new 

intending to "f ,„‘e “Uti»e In the ^"|^cd fetch 

plication had atis jj^d in the scar, and S consulted 

Lspicious spot''« was against tins, end 

mg F'd-’«l"'”/;"o™cc assistant of Fichte s noiv 

George G F*""’ schwaii. ''Fu ”'’"'?.fjicr, and he 

a radiologist, .vPile, however, Freu ptiolographcd hy 

of dialliermy F« “by Ivdh L^. .need to 

allowed '"mse'f Zwcig's special req““ ,], h,s son Ilawy 
Stcinherger at Stc Lnitbcr Aleaand Canada 

•rent u '’f'^ Iscmcmhcrd. hut they soon kit 

nmved in En-don ^“/dLhed another had 

A few dal's befote oucstion bad nartcr BomCt 

nlthough the =u^'°°®i;^ec and a ndinm spmahst. 

npr^'totTnesvopem^-:,'^^^^^ 
ho”u« 'he followans ■"omm. 


2 .« 
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to Vienna the next day In a letter a montli later Freud said it was 
the most severe operation since the original radical one m 1923 He 
said he TOS frightfully weak and tired still and found it hard to wnte 
or talk The doctors told him he should recover within six weeks, 
as soon as a sequestrum of hone came aivay Three months later, 
however, this had not yet happened, and Freud began to think it 
was a fiction of the doctors invented to pacify him Even by the 
end of November he had not been able to resume his favonte oc 
cupahon of writing, except for a few letters =” He never really fully 
recovered from the effects of this severe operation and became more 
and more frail 


Mr peud and the maid (Paula) were installed in the permanent 
home apo, Maresfield Gardens on September 16 Freud and Anna 
pne em on eptember 27, and he was highly pleased with it He 
Tiiif n someone who would not tenant it for long, 

all aUh He greatly enjoyed tte pretty garden 

Rebind ae ho 

shrubs rows nf'tl’ h bordera well stocked wia flowers and 

lo»t L I oh n«gbbonng houses Freud 

wiS a loml t h^ '' ■" 'vas provided 

"lg ro“d^::h"t^ 

svindois dir;etly mil thrilf PT"”'’ 

he died His soif r i. very spot where a year later 

tharh^rbein*^:,!^: ^ 

to replace the vanous ohiooi'™" memory enabled her 

so aat he felt at home the m^ 

front of the house aUn i, j *”®"*^*^ sat at it on his amval The 
of his room and Fre,,/ ^ garden, visible from the other end 
tree which m the fnUom a ^ond of a superb almond 

furniture boohs anri covered with blossom All his 

A»^gust 15 ,nd m h London on 

was excellenUy arranged everything 

Lest advantage the h his beloved possessions to their 

raent m Vienna and commodious than their apart 

most unlikely space ^ managed to insert a lift m the 

There were nf __ 


women it was his w.f« I remarked that of his threi 

who proved quickest at adaptation Mrs 
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Freud never looted back to Vienna, only forward to her new mode 
or We as It she ivae twenty seven years old instead of seventyseren 
She insisted on continuing her Vienna custom of doing all the shop- 
ping herself, a habit she htjit up tdl the veiy end of her long hfc, 
and she soon got on to fneadly tarns with the vanoos shopteepeis’ 
She evidenUy considered it one of her ehicf functions to provide a 
smooth and comfortable background for her distinguished husband, 
and she admirably succeeded in this throughout She was at once a 
capable and considerate mistress of the house, a charming companion, 
and a most gracious hostess 

We may retrace our steps a IilUe at Ibis point. In May Hanns 
Sachs su^ested that he found a penodical m Amenca to be devoted 
to the non medical applications of psvchoanalysis,. thus continuing 
the life of the Jma^o of nhidi be had long been co-Editor, a 
sympathetic fnend to psychoanalysis, Mdfon Stan, had guaranteed 
the financial basis of die andertalmg Freud favored the plan, but 
he had not yet become reconciled to the disappearance of his own 
penodicals in the Gennan language Indeed for a tune a combined 
Zettscknft and Imago was published m London, though it did not 
survive the opening of the next Wbrfd War So Freud r^'as a little 
unwilling to part with the title Imago He soon gave m on the point, 
however, and the Amencan Imago was bom and has proved to be 
one of the most valuable of the psychoanalytical penodicals 
The Nazi destruction of his beloved Varhg had been a blow to 
Freud, and as soon as he got to England he sought for means to 
restore it Fortunately he came across a fncndly, intelligent and 
ent«pnsing publisher, /ohn Rodker, who at once founded the 
Imago Publishing Company It began operations by issuing the 
penodicals just mentioned and planned a new edition of Freuds 
collected works, tlie Gesammelfe Werke to replace the Cesammelte 
Schnfim destroyed by the Naas, wh«i complete they wilJ run to 
eighte«i volumes instead of the twelve of the latter The title of this 
firm was another reason why Freud hesitated to let Sachs use the 


same word 

In his first month in England Freud occupied himself with correct 
mg a senes of lectures by Simmel, to the latter s great delight Lata 
m the year Simmel was able to report the founding of a Sigmund 
Freud Clinic m hos Angeles 

Arnold Zweig had been making another of the vain attempts— 
the last of hon manyJ—to procure a Nobel Prize for Freud, a p«v 
ceeding tlie latter always deprecated as a waste of bme. Hu reproot 
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this fame took the following form “Don't let yourself get worked up 
over the Nobel chimera It js only too certain that I shall not get 
any Nobel Prize Psychoanalysis has several very good enemies among 
the authorities on whom the bestowal depends, and no one can 
expect of me that I hold out until they have changed their opinions 
or have died out Therefore, although tlie money would be welcome 
after the way the Nazis bled me in Vienna and because of the 
poverty of my son and son mlaw, Anna and I have agreed that one 
IS not bound to have everything, and have decided, I to renounce 
the pnze and she the journey to Stoekholm to fetch it . To come 
back to the Nobel Pnze it can hardly be expected that the official 
circ es cou d bnng themselves to make such a provocative challenge to 
Nazi Germany as bestowing the honor on me would be “ « 

n the same letter Freud gave a httle news about the Moses book, 
am at present enjoying wnting the third part of the Moses Just 
a an our ago the post brought me a letter from a young Amen 

nnlv r depnve our poor unhappy people of the 

on^ consolahon rema.nmg to them m the,r letter rvas 

that mv overestimationl Is it really credible 

disturb the belief 

Ar^nntru T “'“^■‘.ened by heredity and upbnnging?” 
nephew Sam^F^ Tr™ ** mentioned Freuds 

"g) “ofror ? G Wells (June 

Freud not to n w Jewish histonan, who begged 

Hollneael R Moses book, Pnnee Locwenstein, Arnold 

wellknouTi ^'™g- Professor Malmowslci, the 

Weizmann tbo ^ specially welcome visitor, Chaim 

highest esteem MaT°'** Zionist leader, whom Freud held m the 
Sociological Institute"^^ ' Freud of a resolution of the 

puMd at a meeting onl^uTiy® " ’’^d been 

paid to the Kina Writ °"= previously only 

Albert Seivard Prof„ / , “ secretaries of the Royal Soaety, Sir 
the official Charter Gnffith Davies brought 

meeting he much enioved°T?* “ 

great book which coni ^ ^ presented him with a copy of the 

ton and Charles Darwin"^ ^mong othen the signatures of Isaac New 

former fnend Wnh^Ti ^ wdcome m September from a 

England, where he lat^ j 

led On July ig Stefan Zweig brought 
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Salrador Dah to visit Freud, aud the famous painter made a sletch 
Of turn on the spot, mamtoinmg that surrealistically Freud s cranium 
was reminiscent of a snadi He descnbed the visit later m his aato- 
bit)gniphy“ and printed two pictures he had made of him On the 
follQwmg day Freud wrote to Stefan Zweig 


"'Lieber Herr Doktor 

I really owe jou thanics for bnnging yesterday's visitor For until 
now I have been inclined to r^ard the surrealists, who apparently 
have adopted me as their patron saml, as complete fools (let us say 
95 %» 35 with alcohol) That young Spaniard, with his candid 
fanatical eyes and his undeniable technical masteiy, has changed 
my estimate It would indeed be very interesting to investigate 
analytically how he came to create that picture 
**As to your other visitor, the candidate,' I feel lihe mahing it not 
easy for him, so as to test the strength of his desire and to achieve a 
greater measure of willing sacnfice Psychoanalyis is hke a woman 
who wants to be won but knows that she is little valued if she offers 
no resistance If your J spends too much time m reflecting he can 
go to someone else later, to Jones or to my daughter 
‘ I am told you left some things behind on your departure gloves, 
etc You know that signifles a promise to come again 

‘ hcTzlKh 
'Ihr 

‘Freud 

On November 19 Mrs Knopf interviewed Freud about the anango 
ments for publishing his hloscj book in America, but he refused to 
accept vanous suggestions she made about modifying his conclusions 
One great wish of Freud s was destined never to be gratiffed to 
die a naturalized Bntish $vhjcct Commander Locker Lampson raised 
the question in the House of Commons, but the Goicmment re¬ 
fused to shorten the normal waiting penod, presumably lest it set a 

troublesome precedent 

On August 1 the International Psyrhoaoalj^ical Congress was held 
in Pans, it %vas the last to be bdd for some years Jt svas on this 
occasion that a sharp difference of opinion arose, essentially over 
the quesbon of lay analysis^ between the European and Aroencan 

•Ttie poet, Edn-ard James 

*Scepp 295-96 
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colleagues A committee of each was formed to find a suitable solu 
tion of it The European Committee met in Freud’s presence at his 
house on December 4 when he stated his well known views It met 
again^ also in Freud s presence, on July 20,1939, though this time he 
was too ill to contribute much Fortunately the whole problem was 
shelved by the coming war, since when the relations between the 
two continents have been excellenL Tins svas the last Congress at 
which Eitmgon was present, he crossed over to London to pay what 
was to prose his last sisit to Freud, and then returned to Palesbne 
Anna Freud managed to leave her father to attend part of the 
Congress 


There is a noteworthy passage in a letter of August 20 to Mane 
Bonaparte "Perhaps it will interest you to learn (and to see) that 
my handsvnting has come back to what it used to be For weeks it 
^ een disturbed as the result of my last attack of unnary trouble 
w 1C is now subsiding There rs an inner connection between 
assuredly not only svith me. When I 
rtiA w Aj ° prostatic hypertrophy m the functioning of 

. *" ‘ 9 ^ “* New York, I suffered at the same time from 

wnteris cramp, a condition foreign to me untfl then ” ‘ 

sm^ ^ Arthur Koestler Koestlerhas 

cunoiw stafAA, ° a'Xounts of this intervieiv which contain some 
and aim h ^ described his acute fcelrag of besvildennent 

a^Z ««= great man, lud this no doubt 

Besides sav "''“t he thought he observed 

speech "because apologized for his imperfect 
anythin? wrnn n. i. ^^‘”5 o** my lip " There had never been 
his prosthesis wlT'l. ^rave pointed toivard 

KoZm “ talfang From this 

wnter on taboos Sd fetched conclusion that Freud, the 

which the ^\ord "ca ^ taboo of his own aixording to 

to be wTittpn »Ti ” T never to be uttered in his presence nor 

“The 10^11 ^h^ln^ ^“T^nsing remarh 

self-deception hat^ rh other mortal about the ruses of 

over his ejes " Th enter the darkness with a transparent veil 

endless examples ^ wh^^^^^ conclusion is easy to refute with 
once remarked iokm«T,! » quote an amusing one Freud 

‘Not nti» ^ Bonaparte that it was odd he 

iNOt quite accurate In t, 

mentioned similar attacks tetters of the eighteen-eighties Freud had 
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should suffer from cancer smcehe ras so fond of crabs' The Gennau 
tokJ krebs rs used for both, and Freud ms not ahvass averse to 
punning 

Fieud preserved his interest m fte doings of flie outer vs odd After 
Uie Munich crisis had subsided he commented ‘The behavior eveiy 
where dunng the days when war seemed imminent w as masterly, and 
it IS good to see how, now that they have got over the intoxication 
of peace, the people and Parhament haw come to their senses and 
are willing to face painful truHis Naturally we too arc grateful for 
the little bit of peace, but we cannot feel happy about it' « He 
evidently had no illusions about how long it would last 

On Freuds arrival m London the Committee of the Yiddish 
Scienhfic Institute commonly known by the initials YIV 0, ex 
pressed a wish to pay their respects to him,“ he answered at once 

'June 8 , 1938 

' Dear Sirs 

’ I was very glad to receive your greeting You no doubt loiovv that 
I gladly and proudly acknowWge my Jewishness though my altitude 
toward any religion, including ours, is critically negabve. 

"As soon as I recuperate to some extent from the recent events m 
Vienna and from tiredness after my strenuous journey I shall be glad 
to see you 

'devotedly yours 
'Freud" 

He made several attempts to arrange this interview', but it was 
not unt3 November 7, 1936, that his health permitted it Jacob 
Mcitlis has published a full account of the meeting*^ Freud spoke 
at lengUi of his views on Moses and Monotheism and the warnings 
he had received from Jewish sources not to publish them But to him 
the truth was sacred and he could not renounce his rights as a scientist 
to voice it Soon after this he sent Dr MeilJis a Irtter of rccommcnda 
tion to America In another letter he wrote "^Ve Jews have always 
knovvm how to respect spintiwl values Wc prraerved our unity 
through ideas, and because of them vve have survived to this day " 

In the following August, a month before Freud died, he was 
invited to replace Dr Moses Gaslcr, who had died, as President of 

Ilonoraiy PitSKient of the Vienna branch since 

1919 
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the London YI VO This is his reply (in English), the only letter of 
the senes not wntten m his own hand 


“Dear Dr Meitlis, 


"August 19, 1959 


The delay in answenng your letter of the fifth of this month was 
occasioned by a senous cause Even now I cannot say that I fed 
sufficiently better to be in a posihon to be utilized for any kind of 
work- The project discussed in the second part of your letter thus 
becomes impractical 

Because of the active opposition which my book Moses and 
Monothemn e\oked m Jewish circles I doubt whether it would be 
in the interests of YIV O to bnng my name before the public 
eye m such a capacity I leave the decision to you 

"With highest r^rds 
"your devoted 
"Freud" 


In the first week of December William Brown, the psy chologist and 
psyc 0 crapist, visited Freud, but on my advice Freud declined to 
do any analybe work wnth him 

Fr^d was stfll able to tale an interest in reading About this 
me e was strongly recommending some books to Mane Bonaparte. 
JJne was Refugees Arwrefiy or Organization, 1938, by Dorothy 
nother wws Der Kaiser, die Weisen und der Tod 
f and Death), 1937, by Rachel Bardach 

on Fr« A 1 ^ f^gee m London who had recently called 

auestmn 

II and Hohenstaufen Fnedncb 

analytical ^,1 ^ it a remarkably bcaubful boot steeped in 

By the Background ’’ 

conduct four ° ^ Freud had so far recovered as to be able to 

intemiotions and he continued to do so, with a few 

sseaUiK did noM 

to the warm up to its bad reputation that autumn and added 

garden sajme With ,1.1 ^ remember Freud m his 

howeser, it fell m “ 1 “'^ May” In late December, 

Christmas oldffishioned "white” 
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the London YI VO This is his reply (in English), the only letter of 
the senes not wntten m his own hand 


"August 19, 1939 

"Dear Dr Meitlis, 

The delay in answenng your letter of the fifth of this month was 
occasioned by a senous cause Even now I cannot say that I feel 
sufficiently better to be m a position to be utilized for any kind of 
work The project discussed m the second part of your letter thus 
becomes impractical 


Because of the active opposition which my book Moses and 
Monotheism evoked in Jewish circles I doubt whether it would be 
in the interests of YIV O to bring my name before the public 
eye in such a capacity I leave the decision to you 

“With highest regards 
"your devoted 
"Freud" 


In the fint weeh of December Wflliam Brown, the psychologist and 
psyc 0 erapist, visited Freud, but on my advice Freud declined to 
do any analytic work with him 

Frmd was still able to take an interest m reading About this 
me e was strongly recommending some books to Mane Bonaparte 
ne was e/ugecs Anarchy or Organization, 1938, by Dorothy 
Another was Dcr Kaiser, die Weisen und der Tod 
and Death), 1937, by Rachel Bardach 
nn r A ^ j ^ refugee in London who had recently called 

auesti^ wnling a second book The book m 

II anti Court of the Hohenstaufen Fnednch 

arialvtiral I^^a ^ remarkably beautiful book steeped m 

Bv the ^ J^wub background " 

conduct fnt, ° ^ Freud had so far recovered as to be able to 

mterruDtinnc d 3 S[y, and he continued to do so, with a few 

wealhw Z th^ end Even the English 

to the uaTTT»”° reputation that autumn and added 

3 Tune Freud had received In November there was 

garL sa™/"!l“'f I '“'ember Freud m h.s 

hottescr, w/*!' “ '“f ''■'== May” I" 'a'" December, 

Chnsimas ° old fashioned "white” 




Garden, 20 iVfaresficW Cardens 
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managed to add the finishing touches to the third part 
of Ins Mosa book before his operation, and it was pouted in 
Amsterdam by August,” that German edition sold some a ooo copies 
by the lollowjng summer 

The other produetjon of those last years» An Outline of Psycho- 
AnalysisA^ u-as never completed Freud had had the intention years 
ago of writing a short presentation of this iind, but when my little 
booiJet, PsychoAnalfsts, appeared m 1925 he was so pleased wth it 
that he thanked me for saving him the trouble of writing a similar 
one hfow, however, he revived his intention, but pnncipally for the 
purpose of occupying his spare tunc, there was always the itch to 
write He began the book dunng the waiting hme m Vienna, and by 
September had mitten sixty three pages** He kept saying bow 
ashamed he felt in WTiting nothing but repetition without any new 
idea, and he hoped it would prove a stfll birth It was in fact published 
m the Zeitschnft the year after his dcatli It consists of a valuable 
sena of essays, of a quality far better than Freud had indicated 
Tlicre SV3S another paper that also appeared the year after Freud s 
death ‘ Splitting of the Ego m tlie Process of Defence,’ ** which bad 
been written at Chnstmas, 1937 It is short but important Freud 
maintained it was an error to regard the ^0 as a unitary synthesis 
there were w'ays m which m early childhood a splitting of it could 
take place in regard to the altitude torvard reality, and this splitting 
could deepen with the years He rdated the ira^ent of a case his 
toiy to illustrate how this can come about I do not knovr why Freud 
never completed the htlle pper and never published it, but I surmise 
it was because some details of the case might reveal the identity of 
the patient, a well known public 6gute 
Finally we may mention a little article Freud wrote in the autumn 
of 1938 entitled “A Word on Anti-Semitism' Arthur KoestJer sap 
it was wntten at his request" 6uf i couftf rihrf mr cumfimrA^ 
this The essence of it ivas a long quotation from a Gentile wnter 
who suggested that the typical attitude of those who protest against 
antiSemitjsm is as follows the Jews are an objectionable and m 
fenor people, but our rehpon of love or our belief m humanism 
should prevent us fmm 31 treating them Tlie writer protested that 
this depreciatory judgment was very unfair and indeed one that 
Itself originated m anti Semitic feeling Freud said he had been 
very impressed by the article and tned m vain to remember where 
he had read it, he had cut it out to keep seme time before Not have 
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our own researches succeeded in tracing the source It has been 
suggested that Freud invented it for the occasion, he would put into 
words what some Gentfle should have, his remarL about not being 
able to find the ongmal constituting an oblique reproach 


1939 

We approach the end TTie anxious feature now was that in the 
last h\o jears suspicious areas no longer proved to be precancerous 
leucoplakias, but definitelj malignant recurrences of the cancer itself 
At Christmas time Schur removed a sequestrum of bone, the one 
about whose existence Freud had become doubtful, and this gave con 
siderable relief But at the same time a swelling appeared and grad 
ually took on an increasingly ominous look Early in February Schur 
was certain it meant a recurrence, although be could not persuade 
Exner of the diagnosis It was decided to call m Wilfred Trotter, 
the greatest authonty of his time on cancer I brought him along 
to introduce him to Freud, who had last met him at the Salzburg 
Congress fortj-one years before He made an examination on Febru 
aty 10 and again on February 21 and 24, but was also doubtful of the 
diagnosis and recommended further observation Schur and Anna 
were desperate Daily observabon over years had made them equally 
e^ert m a way no stranger could be Schur wrote urgently to Pichler 
who answered on February 15 with the advice to apply electro- 
coa^lahon followed by radium treatment Professor Lacassagne, 
e irector of the Cune InsUtute in Pans, was fetched and made 
^^*^tion on February 26 He could not advocate radium 
ea ent, however A biopsy had disclosed an unmistakable 
maljiant recurrence, but the surgeons decided it was 
rbp u °° further operabon was feasible- So 

“inoperable, incurable cancer' 
fbic Only palliative treatment remained, and for 

„„ '^Tose recourse was had to daily administrabon of Roentgen 
thp came again from Pans on March 12 to supenntend 

Dr Nevill The pumeys for the treatment in 

eibaii«i ® ^^uel Finas house m Harley Sbeet prov^ extremely 
^t^bng, but the beatment had some success in keepmg the bouble 

would civTh ^'tingon of his siluabon, and that the beatment 
bnue b«<t 5 ^ ^ weeks of life dunng which he could con 

Z April ao, a 
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On March 19 Hejia Hartmann, one of Freud s favonte pupOs, paid 
iMm a r7S2t, a final one Mane Bonaparte ws also jn London from 
lebruary 5 to February 3^ from February 25 to March t, and from 
March 13 to March 19 Freud wrote to her after these vrsits ' I want 
to say again hosv sony I am not to have been able to give juu more 
of myself when you stayed with tis Perhaps tilings wiH be easier 
next tune you come—if there is no war—for my pain has been 
better of late Dr Hanner, who has just been, finds that the treat 
ment has had an unnnstal.able influence on the appearance of the 
sore place *’ 

She was again in London from March 31 to April 1, and this visit 
was followed by a much less cheerful letter 


“April 28,1939 

“Meine liebe Mane 

“I have not written to you for a long time, and no doubt you 
know why, you can tell by my handvvnbng I am not getting on well 
my complaint and the effects of the treatment share the responsibility 
in a proportion I cannot determine The people around have tned to 
wrap me in an atmosphere of opbmam the cancer is shnnbng; the 
reactions to the treatment ate temporary I don’t believe any of i^ and 
don't hke being decened 

"You know that Anna will not be coming to the Pans Congress 
because she cannot leave me.” I get more and more dependent on her 
and less on myself Some intercurrent illness that would cut short 
the cruel proceeding would be very welcome So should I look for 
ward to seeing you in May? 

"With that I greet you wanniy; my thoughts are much ivith you 

‘Yours 

‘Freud’ 

She came for his last birthday and stayed three days, which scan 
to have been more enjoyable Freud WTOte after it “We all specially 
enjoyed your \isit, and the prospect of seeing you again soon is 
splCTidid, even if you don't bnng anythmg from S * 

“Just think, Ftnzi is so satisfied that he has given me a whole 
week's holiday from the treatment All the same I have not noticed 
the great improvement and I daresay the groivth mil increase again 
in the interval, as it did in a previous 00a ** 

■ The Congress of Frendi spcakinganalysis 
• Segredakei used to sell Greek aoUquibcs in Pans 
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Mane Bonaparte came again to London on June 2 for a couple 
of days, and after that got the last letter she was ever to receive from 
Freud The day before yesterday I was about to write you a long 
letter condoling with you about the death of our old Tatoun^ and to 
tell you that on your next visit I should eagerly listen to what )OU 
may have to relate about your new wnbngs, and add a word wher 
ever I feel I can The two next nights have again cruelly destroyed my 
expectations The radium has once more begun to eat in, with pam 
and toxic effects, and my world is again what it was before—a little 
island of pam floating on a sea of indifference 

Finzi continue to assure me of his satisfaction My last com 
plaint he answered with the words 'At the end you will be satisfied 
too So he lures me, half against my will, to go on hoping and in the 
meantime to go on suffenng”*® 

Mane Bonaparte came to see Freud twice more, on June 29 for a 
couple of days, and, for the last lime^ from July 31 to August 6 
reu was very eager to see his Moses book appear in English m 
uis lifetime, so my wife, who was translabng it, worked hard and the 

00 was published m March, to Freud 5 gratification He wrote to 
nns ac s The Moses is not an unworthy leavetaking” He 
wune received a number of letters about it Here is one from 


Marcn, 1939 


"My dear Freud 

in the hall when I came home from the 
fasnnaf L at half past eleven and I found it so 

about nn^ ^ ^ rather exercised 

could nnt I ^ The Bible makes it clear that Moses 

Moses wac f ° Israelites He needed a spokesman Now if 
out anv ° y tongue tied but ignorant of Hebre\v and with 
seems to me'to 'becomes his mteipreter, which 

>ou do nof ^ ^then your case enormously But for some reason 
^-erpllT; of ^our suggestions I find im 


“My warmest salutabons 
“Yours ever 

“H G Wells” 


And lieseisatmnslihon of 

’ A faxonlc chow 


one from Einstein 
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"Sehr geehrter Herr Freod 


"May 4, 1939 


I thanl: you \varmly fot sending me your nw work, which has 
naturally interested roe greaUy J had already read your ^^vo essays m 
Imago, which Dr Klopstod, a physician friend, had brought roe 
Your idea that Moses was a distinguished Egyptian and a member of 
the pnestly caste has much to be said for rt, also what you say about 
the nfual of crrcurocision 

"I quite specially admire your achieyement, as I do wth all your 
writings, from a literary point of view I do not tnow any contem 
porary who has presented his subject in the German language in 
such a masterly fashion I have always regretted that for a non-cigieit, 
who has no expenence with patient^ it is hardly possible to form a 
judgment about the finality of the conclusions m your writings But 
after all this is so wiUi all scientific achievements One must be glad 
when one is able to gasp the structure of the thoughts expressed 
"With sincere admiration and with cordial wishes 

‘Yours 

"A Einstem” 


The British Psycho-Analytical Society celebrated the twenty fifth 
year of their existence by holding a banquet in March, and it was 
the occasion o/myreceivrog the last letter I ever did horn Freud 

“March 7,1939 

"Dear Jones 

"I sbll find it cunous with what little presentiment we humans 
look to the future When shortly before the war you told me about 
founding a psychoanalytical society m London I could not foresee 
that a quarter of a century later I should be living so near to it and 
to you, and still less coufd I have imagined it po$si5/e that m spite 
of being so near I should not be tafangpart m jour gatbenng 
'But in our helplessness we have to accept what fate bangs So 
I must content myself with sending jour eelebrabng Society a 
cordial greeting and the warmest wishes from afar and jet so near 
The events of the past years have brought it about that London has 
become the mam site and center of the psychoanalytical movement 
May the Society which discharges this function fulfill it in the most 
brilliant fashion 

"/fir flitcr 

‘Sigm rreod” 
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The reason why he here added his Erst name to his signature was 
because he had learned that in England only peers of the realm signed 
with a single word, it \vas one of the pecuhanfaes of England that 
much amused him 

He had written on February 20 to Arnold Zweig, giving him an 
account of the uncertain progress of his condition, and on March 
5 he wrote his last letter to him In it he advised him to emigrate 
to Amenca rather than England ‘ England is in most respects better, 
ut it is very hard to adapt oneself to it, and you would not have my 
presence near you for long Amenca seems to me an Anti Paradise, 
ut it has so much room and so many possibilifaes, and in the end 
one does come to belong to it Emstem told a fnend recently that at 
rst menca looked to him like a cancature of a country, but now he 
^ I quite at home there There is no longer any doubt 

T I ^ recurrence of my dear old cancer with v/hich 

ave been shanng my existence for sixteen years Which of us 
would prove to be the stronger we could not at that tune predict" 
^ Freud found hard to hear He was very 

t^iir ™ ° ministrations of his personal doctor, 

h(* ^3d supreme confidence and to whom 

dilemma Schur himself was now faced with a painful 

and if hp number for the United States bad been called up, 

future He a "j it he would imperil his and his children’s 

he would ^ 1. 1 ° ^ Amenca where 

21 and eof 1, r'f naturalization papers He left on Apifl 
then Dr H ^ Samet took his place temporarfly, and 

ceiTed Dunng his ahLce he re 

end of the time^° "’hich showed no senous worsening until the 

looked much'wone ^ change m Freud’s condition He 
some signs of aDathr-^™'’ showing 

the chef>l hT t_ ^ ® cancerous ulceration attacking 

sleep which htd / Even hu best fnend, hu sound 

bad to continue Ih deserting him Anna 

hmes m the night ^ ^PP^y^ng orthoform locally several 

fnends, Hanns ^itors was one of Freuds earliest analytical 

be his last lea\e of it! ° came in July to take what he knew would 
was particularly si v called his “master and fnend ” Sachs 

the distress of lit* r obsCTvatjons One was that with all 
pain u] condition Freud showed no sign of com 
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plaint or imtabilitj—nothing but full acceptance of his fate and 
resignation to it Tlie other vfas iJiat even then he could tahe in 
terest in the situation in America and shotted himself fully informed 
about the pereonahtics and recent events in analytical orcles there 
As Freud would have wished, their final parting was made m a 
fnendlj but unemotional fashion 
Freud, hJee all good doctors, was averse to taking drugs As he 
put it once to Stefan Zweig, "I prefer to think in torment than not to 
be able to think clearly” Now, however, he consented to take an 
occasional dose of aspinn, the only drug he accepted before the very 
end And he managed somehow to continue xnth his analytic work 
until the end of July On September i, his granddaughter Eva, 
Oliver's child, paid him a last visit, he wws specially fond of that 
charming girl, who was to d/e m France five years later 
Xn August c\ erytliing went domihill rapidly A distressing symptom 
was an unpleasant odor from the wound, so that when his favonte 
chow was brought to visit him she shrank into a far comer of the 
room, a heartrending ctpenence which revealed to the sick man 
the pass he had reached He was getting very weak and spent his time 
m a Sick bay m his study from which he could gaze at his beloved 
flowers in the garden He read the newspapers and followed world 
events to the end As tlie Second World War approached he was 
confident it would mean thecndofXIitIcr The day it broke out diere 
was an air raid ^vamlng—a false alarm, as it turned out—when 
Freud was lying on his couch m thegarden, hc\vas quite unperturbed 
He watched with considerable interest the steps taken to safeguard 
his manusenpts and collection of antiquities But when a broadcast 
announced that this was to be the last war, and Schur asked him if 
he believed that, he could only reply "Anyhow it is ray last war” He 
found It hardly possible to eat anything The last book he %vas able 
to read was Balzac’s La Pcau dc Chagrm, on which he commented 
wryly "That is just the book for me It deals wth starvabon ” He 
meant rather the gradual shnnlin& the becoming Jess and Jess, 
described so poignantly m the book 
But with all this agony there was never the shghtest sign of im¬ 
patience or irritability The philosophy of resignation and the accept¬ 
ance of unalterable reality tnumphed throughout 
TTie cancer ate its way through the check to the outside and the 
septic condition w-as heightened The exhaustion ivas extreme and 
the misery indescribable On Septanber 19 I was sent hr to say 
good by to him and called him by name as he dozed He opened his 
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eyes, recognized me and waved his hand, then dropped it with a 
highly expressive gesture that conveyed a wealth of meaning greet 
mgs, farewell, resignation It said as plainly as possible "‘The rest is 
silence ” There was no need to exchange a word In a second he fell 
asleep again On September 2,1 Freud said to his doctor "My dear 
Schur, you remember our first talk You promised me then you would 
help me when I could no longer cany on It is only torture now and 
it has no longer any sense ” Schur pressed his hand and promised he 
would give him adequate sedation, Freud thanked him, adding after 
a moment of hesitabon "Tell Anna about our talk,” There was 
no emotionalism or self pity, only reality—an impressive and un 
forgettable scene 

The next morning Schur gave Freud a third of a gram of morphia 
For someone at such a point of exhaustion as Freud then was, and so 
complete a stranger to opiates, that small dose sufficed He sighed 
wnth relief and sank into a peaceful sleep, he was evidently close to 
fte end of his reserves He died pist before midnight the next day, 
^tember 23, igyq His long and arduous life was at an end and his 
suffenngs over Freud died as he had hved-a realist 
Freuds My was cremated at Goldefs Green on the morning 
0 ^ 26 in the presence of a large number of mourners, 

including Mane Bonaparte and the Lampls from abroad, and his 
ashe repose ^ere m one of his favonte Grecian urns The famfiy 
me to deliver the funeral orabon Stefan Zweig then made a 
OTg in German which was doubtless more eloquent than 

ft could not have been more deeply felt Having pre- 
reproduce^^ poignant occasion I wffl 

^ ears it of Pj-of Freud and his family for more than thirty 

his ™‘'» our last respects to him I speak for 

farauTv Of R salhered here, and I also think of fneuds 

of Ahrakam ” a ‘hngon, Hanns Sachs and othen and of the shades 

<iead man himself mT ^ 

pissed Ihrouph know the horrors of suffenng he has 

the last few m' ^ which reached an unspeakable intensity m 
sske He will be possessed with a sense of relief for his 

^ylonaerw'hAT, ft was hard to wish that he would live a 

Nor did he m anv ^''’^/educed to a pm point of personal agony 
expresses ibeTf ^ / dread death, and that although what in others 
^ r igious feeling did so m him as a transcendent 
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belief in the value of life and m the value of love Thus one can 
My of him that as never man loved life more, so never man feared 

eath less He had lived a full life, had expenenced and felt its 
heights as well as its depths, he had wanned both hands at the fire 
of hfe, and life had nothing left to offer He died surrounded by 
every loving car^ in a land fltat had shown him more courtesy, 
more esteem and more honor tlian his own or any other land, a land 
nhtch I thinh he hirnself esteemed bejond all others He is being 
buned today in the atmosphere he nould have mshed, one of static 
truth and realism, in sheer simplicity, svithout a note of pomp or 
ceremony 

He has lost nothing through death, so wc cannot truly mourn for 
his sake But what of oursdves? A ivorld without Freud! A world with 
out that vivid personality, without that entrancing and benign smile, 
Without those wise and trenchant comments on the great and small 
things of life, that Grosszflgigkcif«in instant readiness to help It is 
not long since he wrote to me about a sad case of misfortune ‘'Leider 
htnn tch htcr nur mif Geld heJfm ” ' How small this kind of help 
seemed when compared wth his wont At my first meeting with him 
so long ago three qualities m particular produced an impression on 
me that only deepened as tlie yean passed In the first place his 
nobihty of character, his ErAehenfteif • It was impossible to unagine 
his ever doing a petty thing or thinking a petty thought Many years 
ago he conduct^ a pnvale correspondence with Putnam on the 
subject of ethics Putnam showed it to me and I remember these I’ll o 
sentences “left beirachte das Morahsebe als ehi'as Sttbstverstaend 
lichcs . Ich babe cigenflich nie efivos Cemetnes getan " * Hoiv 
many of us, if we search our hearts, could truthfully say that? Those 
of us who have special knowledge concerning the imperfections of 
mankind arc sometimes depressed when wc consider ourselves and 
our fellow men In those momcots we recall the rare spmfS tfiaf 
transcend the smallness of life, give life its glory and show us the 
picture of true greatness It is tb^ who give life its full value There 
are not many of those rare spints and Freud was among the highest 
of them 

Then hzs direct and instincbve love of truth, his hatred of all de- 
•Generosity 

' Unfortuna tely in this «Je I can only help with money 
• Loftiness , 

«I consider ethics to be taicen for granted Actually I have never done a 
mean thing 
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ception, ambiguousness and prevancafion One feels that no one could 
ever have lied to him Not only that it would have been useless, but 
any wish to do so would have melted m his presence With his love 
of truth went that of |ustice and fair dealing “Fairness” was one of 
the English words he was fondest of Lastly, his courage and inflexible 
detemination That concerns more his scientific life, of which we are 
not here thinking in the first place, but when one recollects his 
detractors m that field, and his imperviousness to their attacks, many 
of us are reminded of the lines m Shelley’s “Adonais” 


He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead. 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now 


A great spint has passed from the world How can life keep its 
mranmg for those to whom he was the center of life? Yet we do not 
^ parting m the full sense, for Freud has so inspired us 
tnilv Character and his ideas that we can never 

he 1, finally part from ourselves m whom 

intn Tc spmt was so strong that he infused himself 

to live on can be said to have conquered death itself, 

man "as Cud 

From ou*r ^ "'e shall not know again 
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Clinical Contributions ( 1919 - 1939 ) 


IN TltE UiST TWENTV YEARS OF DIS UFB FREUD, AJ.TIJOUCH HIS mTESESW 

bad mainly passed over to mclapsychological and sociological prob¬ 
lems, continued to make a number of clinical contributions There 
are some twenty papers as well as t«o books that come essentially 
under this heading Some of these ate concerned with matters of 
teclmique, others ivith theotctical problems, and a still larger num 
her With speciBc aspects of hbtdo development \Ve may coasrder 
them in that order 


Technique 

The first of these was a paper written m 1922, though published 
in 1923, called * Remarks on Uie Theory and Practice of Dream In 
teipretatioij' ^ It was a usetol comment on the important matter 
of how to deal with dream mteiprelation in day to day work The 
contents were desenfaed in a former volume of this biography* 

77is oiher papers were wntten m the last years of Freud's 
life One was a note, only a couple of pages long, analj-zing a slip 
of the pen when wnling instructions to a jeweler to make up a ring 
Freud intended to give as a birthday present to Lou Andreis- 
Salom^ * It was a most tnwal $hp, but the lesson of the analpis is 
that one should not be content with the first superficial interprets 
tion, because even such slight material may be connected with sur 
pnsingly complicated trains of thought ntenvoven m the most deh 
cate fashion 
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In 1937 there were two weighty papers In Apnl “Analysis Termi 
nable and Interminable” appeared * It is for the practicing psycho¬ 
analyst possibly the most valuable contribution Freud ever wrote 
The deep wisdom and close thinking it displays are truly remarkable, 
and show how Freud at the age of eighty-one had retained his men 
tal powers without the slightest impairment He began with a fCTV 
remarks on the frequent attempts that have been made to shorten an 
analysis, the optimism of which he traced to the earlier underestima 
tion of the significance of neurotic disturbances, of the deep and 
powerful forces concerned In this connection he described some of 
his experiences with the device of setting a term to the analysis in 
the endeavor to sbmulate the wish for a cure, and pointed out the 
strict limitations m the way of a general use of the method 
But Freud s mam theme was the problem of how complete a 
psychoanalysis could ever be, and what precisely are the forces that 
hinder the achievement of such an ideal result The three mam fac 
tors on which the result depends are (1) the relaUve importance 
of traumatic agencies in the etiology of a paibcular case; (2) the 
re ative strCTgth of the pnmitivc impulses, either congenitally or 
roug p ysiological reinforcement, e^ puberty, and (3) the 
* about m the ego in the course of development, es- 

en y e various defense mechanisms employed Success m anal 
ysis IS unquestionably greater when the first of these factors has been 
e mos prominent m the particular case, altogether analysis is much 

more potent m dealing with older factors than with cunent acute 
crises 


t,. ^ raised the question as to whether it was possible to forestall 

the dwturhance by dealing with an msbnctual conflict 

me achvp ° ^ be divined even when it was not cans- 

necahvp answered the question on the whole m the 

treahncF a iscussmg vanous possible measures of deliberately 
comnlev ^ ^°st 3 e fashion so as to provoke the latent 

the positive would only have the effect of impainng 

point necessary for curahve results, and merely to 

effect than c° existence would have no more dynamic 

procedure the valuLf “f children has, a 

Perhaps are exaggerated 

changes m the eao essay is the section on 

^ve by no meSs'aP r « stimulating thoughts that 

that the nossihn r, exploited even yet Freud stressed 

the possibflrty of a suceessful cure ean become a challenge to 
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pnccal paper. • Co^trecljons .n 

proroled by ll.e enbestn a,„,es ,t Freud ito«d 

reel ubether the pabml ‘ n,„ d„cnssed at some 

bow scry eompte the ' ,„f„ from the pabents re 

Icnsth what prceisclj Uie anal) here net mth ™ 

sponse to his interpretations , ^nons of sanous parb of the 
^ interpretations but with „ade was that when the 

patient’s earl) life A seo- f ”^'^'^„,n,ct,on ,t ahia)S meam 
patient denies the truth of a meomplete A sign 

that It IS, if "Of “l^^neet n that a patient in a 

^rbilfc^rutnLerespons^ 

"I vanous chapters in 

we have 6ve papeb « f; STs'^od ^e hrst on. 

ftn two f.„ the following 

“Some Neurotic publish lealousy, 

sexuality.”- - "X,,'V?he three -“"^V-o.d’ re- 
>car* U gave an i; “pxoiecUon of loss 

^^hlch Freud connected pa^y as the 

spectuely Tlic firat to narcissism Tlic se i -that has 

/„d parUy with ttio ''““Section of a 

name ‘ntP’'”’Huid vanety Freud -“f of this last one 
been repressed The _^,o ,^o roeam „ ^ , case 

repressed bn"'®““’ M i„ro\uit' ^ enmpte of Freud 

had, so he said co .j^orc ate seve lot 

• See P 8a 
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obtaining a clear insight which he subsequently forgot, and then 
later suddenly coming across it again as a new revelation 
In 1924 Freud published two short papers on the essential differ 
ences between neuroses and psychoses The first one, which appeared 
in the January number of the Zeitschnft, was entitled "Neurosis and 
Psychosis ’ ® It was an attempt to reformulate earlier conclusions on 
the subject in the light of those he had recently expounded m his 
book The Ego and the Id He now summed them up as follows 
Psychoneuroses represent the outcome of a conflict between the ego 
and the id, narcissistic neuroses, such as melancholia, one between 
the ego and the super ego, the psychoses one between the ego and 
the outer world The second paper, which appeared in the October 
number of the Zeitschnft, dealt with 'The Loss of Reality in Neurosis 
and Psychosis ® It is a deeper and more closely reasoned paper 
an the former one As he had pointed out m the first paper, what 
IS ecisive m the difference between neuroses and psychoses is the 
supenor strength in the former of the influence of the outer world, 
of the impulses m the id Impairment of the sense of 
inherent with the psychoses, but it also takes 
Twn ^ neuroses m a different and more secondary manner 

^ t * ‘^^^f^nguished m both conditions a pnmaiy flight 
in bnUi ^ ^oquent efforts at reconstruction or compromise; and 
flirt ^ ^PP^*ngs can be depicted ulbmately in terms of con 

tahvel a tTrt, ^ ^niands of the outer world (or its inner rgiresen- 
tative) and those of the id 

so that t^^ neuroses the initial flight is from the demands of the id, 
tain cLf of'" --y be said to be victonous At a cer 

health Rnt n succeed, as it often does in mental 

promise w ^bout when the id impulses rebel, a com 

takes place With th ^nipairment of a certain section of reality 
pulses that ar^. ^ ^ psychoses, on the other hand, it is the id im 
wh,ch. ^ a piece of reality 

false reality ,s inventedpsychotic development a 
one So one ma \^®lusions, etc ) as a substitute for the true 
reality, it merelv^^^^f n^fosis does not deny the existence of 
sbtutc something eke f psychosis denies it and tnes to sub- 

Resistances to ’^enboned in the present connection, "The 
nodical, La Revue T ** which was wntten for a French pe 

It was the fifiTi Published in Imugo, July, 1925 

paper Freud wrote for a French periodical in his 
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vanous problems concerning anxiety, and it owes its inception to the 
thoughts Rank’s theory of the importance of birth trauma*® had in 
duced Much of its interest indeed lies in watching Freud’s efforts to 
get a clearer view of the problems Rank's theory had stimulated, a 
theory which at the time had ovenmpressed Freud After all it 
was a sentence of his own, wntten in 1910, which must have been 
the starting point of Rank’s speculabons “Birth is m fact the first of 
all dangers to life, as well as the prototype of all the later ones we 
fear, and this experience has left its mark behind it on that expres 
Sion of emohon which we call anxiety " 

Freud s thoughts concerning the relation of anxiety to birth had 
had a rather cunous history In later life he told the story of a mid 
Wife having directed his attention to it when he was a resident in 
hospital, perhaps in 1884 But after that the idea of there being such 
a connection slumbered entirely for fifteen years On the contrarj, 
m those years he alwaj-s associated the genesis of anxiety with 
bated coitus ** In 1908 he wrote a preface to a book of Stekel's” 
w 1C dealt very extensively with the theme of anxiety m connection 
wit \\omb phantasies, although the phrase Gebvrtangst itself was 
not menboned In the following year Freud when wnting about 
womb phantasies added a foobiolc to the second edition of The 
m^pTctatton of Dreams saying simply that ' the act of birth is the 
n experience of anxictj, and thus the source and prototype of the 
A ^ snxiety , this seems to be his first allusion to the idea 
n 1C 5 car after he amplified the point in his first essay on the 

ps)cliolog) oflo\e»® 


gap until the full exposition m the 
emerpM After another interval the idea re 

came iTi/f 11 ^ while later 

ic(y» ” of ail in Inhibition, Symptoms dnd Anx 


ctPKt from ‘^‘^ursivc book, with little of the inasiveness wc 
clarih r> evidently wntten for himself, to tiy to 

far from *allicr than as an exposition of tliem Freud was 

tlie comDleriK result, but the way m which he indicated 

proved \cr\ si ^1 niany problems that had been oserlooked has 
are b) no meam serious woikcn Some of tliesc problems 

dogmatism, 

us come—u}.-.! . quotations \Vlicnce does neuro* 

n »s u timatc, its own peculiar meaning? After whole 
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decades of Ca^totnl 

this problem as ever I difficultv in understanding 

so iJng, we should sUl. fi’.aad to s»pl.fy 

Ihe most fundamcutal ^ ^ ttags dearly we 

Tintbinp and to hide nothing I „m 81 

svill at least see clearly what teatativc conclusions 

The bool. IS so rich m suggeshv 

that It IS only possible here to selec of "defense." 

Freud reverted to one of his ^of “repression , 

which for over twenty years he had r^U „ 

he now regarded the latter “ ” P ^ ^ repression plays m 

ployed by the ego «= eonWsted 4e centra^P^ ..,eaction forma- 
hjstena with the more eharac iBtitution) m the o 

fan." ".solafon” and "“"f ”5 pointed out between 

sessional neurosis Altoge er jjjo„ooafng Thus he tcmai e 
these hvo psychoneutoses a« (repression) belongs 

"-a'littedhisforme^orm — 

and maintained that anareji -"“‘J;, , ^p,„,o„ when he ap 

Freud would not listen an 5„tcen years later 

preached the subject in tiansformaUon o 

he stai clung to ‘'■'.Pf ” . pons which are now genera 
the "actual neuroses,” ” “”^ent neurotic affeefons This 
as syndromes rather j-eais later danger 

hef, however, he also „f Ho nature of „ 

Freud then pursued the q of rca 

tvilh which anxiety f Hat the namre „ 

differs from that » the “ “ jtpdses m 
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vanous problems concerning anxiety, and it ones its inception to the 
thoughts Rank s theory of the importance of birth trauma*® had in 
duced Much of its interest indeed lies in watching Freud’s efforts to 
get a dearer view of the problems Rank’s theory had sbmulated, a 
theory which at the time had overimpressed Freud After all it 
was a sentence of his own, written in 1910, which must have been 
the starting point of Rank’s speculations “Birth is in fact the first of 
all dangers to life, as well as the prototype of all the later ones we 
fear, and this expenence has left its mark behind it on that expres 
Sion of emotion which we call anxiety ’’ ** 

Freud s thoughts concerning the relation of anxiety to birth had 
had a rather cunous history In later life he told the story of a mid 
wife having directed his attenbon to it when he was a resident in 
hospital, perhaps m 1S84 ■= But after that the idea of there being such 
a connection slumbered entirely for fifteen years On the contrary, 
in those years he always associated the genesis of anxiety with 
frustrated coitus'«In 1908 he wrote a preface to a book of Stekel’s** 
which dealt very extensively with the theme of anxiety in connection 
with womb phantasies, although the phrase Geburtangst itself was 
not menboned In the following year Freud when wnbng about 
womb phantasies added a footnote to the second edition of The 
interpretation of Dreams saying simply that ‘ the act of birth is the 
firat experience of anxiety, and thus the source and prototype of the 
A anxiety , ** this seems to be his first allusion to the idea 
And the year after he amplified the point in his first essay on the 
psychology of love *> 


another long gap until the full exposition in the 
ro u u*y ures*® m rgiy After another interval the idea re- 
merged m ’Tfie Ego and the I<P* m 19x3, and a little while later 
lety^ ^ ^ discussion of all m Inhibition, Symptoms and Anx 


iscursive book, with little of the incisiveness we 
rianfx rcud, and it was evidenUy WTitten for himself, to try to 

f f ^ ^ rather than as an exposition of them Freud was 

It result, but the way in which he indicated 

many problems that had been overlooked has 
arf Vt sfamulating to serious workers Some of these problems 

are bj no means solved even jet ^ 

IS wen of "“’“"S' °f dogmatism, 

^1x^1? ^ ! ■" do« neuro- 

what IS Its ultimate, its own peculiar meaning^ After whole 
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decades of pS)choanaljtic woii we are as much m the dath about 
this problem as ever ” =» "It m almost humiliating that, after woihing 
so long, we should still be cspenencing difficulty in onderstandmg 
the most fundamental facts But we are determined to simplify 
nothing and to hide nothing If we cannot see things clearly we 
will at least see clearly what the obscunbcs are ” ** 

The book is so rich m suggestive ideas and tentative conclusions 
that it is only possible here to select a few of the more stnlcing ones 
Freud reverted to one of his earliest conceptions, that of “defense,” 
which for over twenty jears he had replaced by that of "repression”, 
he now regarded the latter as simply one of the several defenses em 
ployed by the ego He contrasted the central part repression plays in 
hysteria with the more chataclensbc defenses of ‘ leacbon fonna- 
tion," "isolation” and "undoing” (a form of lestitubon) in the ob¬ 
sessional neurosis Altogether the contrasts he pointed out between 
these two psychoneuroses are very illammabng Thus he remarked 
on the ivay the defense m the fonner (repression) belongs typically 
to the genital level of development those of the latter to Ae p^^ 
genital level 

Freud admitted his former enot m mamtaming that morbid anr 
lety IS simply transformed libido, and eicplamed how he came to 
make it** As early as 1910 I had cnbcized tins unbiologieal view 
and maintained that anxiety must proceed from the ego itself, but 
Freud would not listen and only changed his opinion when he ap¬ 
proached the subject m his own way sixteen years later Even now 
he still clung to the possibility of this transfonnation occumng m 
the "actual neuroses,” conditions which are now generally regarded 
as syndromes rather than mdepeodent neurobc affeebons This be 
hef, however, he also discarded seven years later 
Freud then pursued the question of the nature of the danger 
with which anxiety is concerned The situabon of ‘real anxiety* 
differs from that of morbid anxiety in diat the nature of the danger 
js evident in the former, whereas in the latter it is unknown In 
morbid anxiety the danger may emanate from dread of impulses m 
the id, from threats from the super-ego or from fear of punishment 
from without, but wth males it is always ultimately a fear of casto 
bon, with females more charactcnsbcally the fear of not being loved 
However, Freud was able to penetrate more deeply into the pro^ 
km by distinguishing between the vague sense of danger and the ul¬ 
timate catastrophe itself, whidi be termed the trauma The latter is a 
situation of helplessness m wbidi the subject is unable without as- 
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sistance to master some excessive excitabon The act of birth itself 
IS the prototype of this, but Freud did not agree with Rank that sub¬ 
sequent attacks of anxiety were merely repetitions of this and con 
stant endeavors to abreact it In the traumabc situation all the pro- 
tecbve bamers are overrun, and a panicky helplessness results, a re¬ 
sponse which Freud called inevitable but inexpedient Most clinical 
instances of anxiety, however, may be called expedient, because they 
are essentially signals of approaching danger which for the most part 
may then be avoided m vanous ways Among these is the action of 
repression itself, which Freud now regarded as being set in acbon 
by the anxiety instead of, as he had previously thought, being the 
cause of the anxiety 

The precise relabon of neurobc symptoms to anxiety provides an 
other difEcult problem On the whole Freud would consider them as 
partial defenses destined to obviate anxiety by affording subsbtubve 
ou ets or the feared impulses But the most obscure question is un 
er what condibons is the onginal danger situation retained m full 
strength in the unconscious? There may, for example, occur m adult 
tea ive y reaction to the infantile dread of castration as if it were 
an imminent contingency With this fixabon is bound up the nddle 
of the neurosis Doubtless the economic clement of quantity is the 
Freud pointed out three factors which greatly m 
Tonn A * ^ biological one is the remarkable and pro- 

tliK human mbnts m contrast to other animals, 

utincA ^1, ^ ^ significance of dependence on the helping mother, 

huinn ^ commonly evokes alarming anxiety The second, 

occiin-^ F factor Freud infened from the cunous 

hvHi/*t.Z^ o stages in mans libidinal development separated 
to Ho ^^ency period The third, psjchological, factor has 

organization of the human mind with its 
bon^Tl (oastra 

danrer h certain instinctual impulses as leading to 

7 oT:. aT the expense of under 

i rcslncbng ,ts own organization and ac- 

^ ormabon of ncurobc symptoms as partial subsli 
tulcs for the impulses m question 

to rnf^Im op the problems of the relation of anxiety 

0 rn^rmng and to pam.^ since Uie loss of a loved object may lead 

dealt responses Mourning Freud had ahead) fully 

prcMOus occasion « and he now offered an e4lana 
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tion of physical pain in lenns of mmssnbc hypei<alhais of the 

"Tn f boThe wrote seten years later, the N« 

hires,*” Freud devoted a part of a chapter to ‘he ‘opic ^ 

It contributed little more to the more detailed discussion he had al 

't^nSrytem is the rcmarhable and -Pf 

■•An Outline of "Xmllly “ It« perhaps 

of his life and which was publohcd ^at csist" and 

best general account of the theory ^ lie ego It 

It embodied Freuds latest idMS, eg suitable for 

was not intended as a P“P“ ” X^Tt'“ -tto rvrth a nerv- 
senous thinlcers m any sphei Freud’s ^vntlngs At 

Z ar"“-» 

powers of thought and cxposiUon 

Libido Theory 

As soon as he ''’'JS'terreSd''rv^^ 

two rmportant Beaten” ** and "nre Psycho- 

11 of this biography " ujity" *» 

genesis of a Case of mentioned, enUtled "An 

A short contnbntion in ^ ,i ,elated a spontaneous 

ss," « • 

...»..'■tr-r s=.’S« 

dictionary form for a German “^P^^ . Psjcho-Analysis, the 
the followrng year,*; one Valuable sumnrana 

to refZ;"S hut th'Iy added htUe nerv matenal to reu 

n-j "Tisa. TnfAntfle Genital Organ*2a rwhfied a statement 

called The intanruc ^ rectmeu a 

an addition to his ^ ^^Uon of the 

liuld perceive only one diftrence 
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ment of a five year-old and that of an adult, namely, that with the 
former there is only one genital organ m the world, the penis Freud 
termed this the phalhe stage of development,* and was of the opin 
ion that it was as true for girls as for boys He discussed the effect on 
the boy’s mentality of discovenng the absence of this organ in the 
opposite sex, its assoaation with the fear of castration, repulsion to¬ 
ward the female, and so on In his opinion neither sex believed at 
this age that there were two genital organs, a male and a female, 
people were simply divided into those with and those without a 
penis, the latter having presumably lost theirs He maintained stoutly 
that at the age in quesbon nobody had ever discovered the exist 
ence of a female organ In spite of the truth of Freud’s clinical ob- 
servabons on which these conclusions were based it is doubtful 
whether his generali2ations here were not too absolute, further re 
search has in some respects modified them Although he pointed out 
that the most charactenstic feature of this age (especially in boj's) 
was the extent to which interest in the penis sbmulates sexual cun 
osity, Freud does not seem to have tahen sufficiently into account 
the thrusbng tendency of the organ and its almost physical search for 
a corresponding counterpart 

In the following year, 1924, Freud published a penetrabng study 
of masochism, which was also nch in theorebcal conclusions "The 
Economic Problem of Masochism " «« It reversed a good many of his 
prewous ideas'* Thus, whereas he had always regarded the pleasure 
pnnaple as a manifestabon of Fechnei’s "tendency to 
s 1 ity, 1 e that the heightened tension signifies unpleasure and 
re ease of tension pleasure, he now admitted that ss the experience 
of sexual excitement alone shorvs, this correlabon could only be a 
partial one Some other unknown factor, perhaps rhythm, must 
so p ay an cssenhal part The stability pnnciple must be closely 
wnn^ed with the death msbnct he had recently postulated,* and 
♦i,* P unpleasure pnnaple must arise from the inleracbon of 
the life instinct Eros or libido 

Freud then disbngmshed three forms of masotbism erotogenic, 
cmininc and moral The first two have a similar cxplanabon Freud 
pr^ious y regarded them as secondary to sadism, a turning m 
war o 15 upon the self He st 3 ! thought this mechanism held 

^ indication of thu conception nearly ten years 

* those expressed in 101? 

• See p 272 ^ 
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good, but used the temi “secondaiy masochism' to distinguish it 
from a pnmary masochism This he suggested ivas the direct action 
on the self of the death instinct whidi had not all been directed 
outward in an aggressive or destructive fonn This idea of a quite pn 
mary masochism was new, and it has not yet been fully accepted by 
psychoanalysts 

The third kind, moral masochism, differs in being not obviously 
erotic and also m having no special relation to significant persons 
It IS the suffering or sdf ]n)uiy itself tfiat matters, no matter «ho m 
fljcts iti whether some person or fate Freud traced this to an uncon 
scious sense of guilt,^ and he thought a better name for it uas the 
need for punishment ” It plays an extensive part in social life, and 
in analysis it represents perhaps the most difficult problem to solve 
In the same year Freud astonished us by again revising one of his 
fundamental ideas in a paper entitled 'The Dissolution of the 
Oedipus Complex”*^ He first discussed the vanous factors leading 
to the resolution of the Oedipus complex m the Jatencj penod— 
frustration and disappointment, predestined evolution and so on— 
and he concluded that the most important one for boj’s Nvas (he fear 
of castration, with girts the onginal wish for a perns is tnnsfonned 
into that for a baby and it is the disappointment of the fether^s 
refusal to gratify this that leads to the change in the Oedipus com 
picx TTie substitute for it is the super-ego, derived from vanous iden 
tificalions rvith the parents All this r^rcsents a process of repression, 
but whereas Freud had previously maintained that repression merely 
holds the repressed impulses in check in the unconscious, and docs 
not prevent them from exercising vanous activities there, he now 
spoke of further steps in the process He maintained that the Oedipus 
wishes are not merely repressed, but ate actually destroyed and an 
nuled It IS true he termed this Uie "ideal" solution of the complex, 
implying that it was seldom complete; but it was new’s to hear that 
m his opinion any unconscious impulses could undergo such a fate; 
one surely never encountered in analytic practice. 

A year later, in Jpjy, Freud put forward in a tentative ftishion 
some conclusions which he Ibooghl would prove to be important if 
their truth were confiirocd by further observation They were con 
tamed in a paper entitled ‘Some Psychological Consequences of the 
Anatomical Distinction between the Sexes ”« Concerning the boy’s 
discovery of the anatomical difference, Freud had httle to Mf 
which was new, thougli he stressed the fact that its significance bc- 
' rreiid had recognized this as earJjr as 1907 « 
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comes apparent at the time when castration fears arise m connwiion 
with the Oedipus complex The mam part of the paper is taken up 
with the girl s reactions to the discovery At first she either denies 
it, maintaining the illusion that she also really has a penis, or else 
she builds hopes of acquiring one later Freud su^ested that this 
early envy of the penis explains why women are more prone to jeal 
ousy than men Two other important differences in her development 
from that of the boy’s are these She has a stronger aversion to 
masturbation than he, and the relation of her discovery of the ana 
tomical difference to the Oedipus complex is exactly fte reverse of 
his With the boy the fear of castration puts an end to the Oedipus 
complex, whereas with the girl the idea of being castrated is what 
turns her from her mother to her father But her attraction to her 
father is not a simple one like that of the boy's toward his mother 
It IS secondary to the wish to obtain a baby in place of the missing 
penis In consequence the failure of the Oedipus wishes to obtain 
gratification has not such a catastrophic end with girls as it has with 
the bojs Their conversion into a super-ego does not therefore pro¬ 
ceed so far as it does with a boy as a rule, and that is the reason 
why m general the super-ego of a woman is less harsh and inexora 
ble than that of a mani Women arc often thought to be more per 
sonal and emotional m making decisions than men whose moral 
prmaples are more binding and are also thought to find it harder to 
accept the inevitable frustrations imposed by nature 
Freud confessed that these conclusions were denved from study 
mg a handful of cases, but he thought they might prove to he im 
portant if more extensively confirmed At the same time one should 
^low for enormous individual differences irrespective of sex, and also 
^ niingling of male and female elements in everyone 
jMrs later, in 1927, there was a short, but very useful paper 
^”4 ^ Freud described here more fully a conclusion he 

nad bnefiy mentioned seventeen years before in his book on Le- 
onar o, at every sexual fetish represents a penis substitute But 
penis, only the one the young boy had at 
u to the mother The fetishism is therefore, a reaction to the 
tear ot castraUon so often associated with the discovery of the or 
female, and it is always arcompanied by an 
a u c 0 ahenalion toward tlic female genital region We do not 
ow w y this early situation, probably an invariable one, leads 
m OTc case to fetishism in anotlicr to homosexuality, and in still an 
other to a more normal development The choice of the particular 
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fcteh itself IS of coutsc detennmed by mdiyidual ejpenmces, and 
Freud quoted several interesting examples of this 
The topjc gave nse to a ftirther point of theoretical interest 
Freud had recently put fonvard a conclusion, which he said he had 
reached along purely specaJabve lines, about the essential differ 
ence between neuroses and psychoses * He now quoted two exam 
pies from recent cbnical pracbee m cases of fetishism which seemed 
definitely to contradict his conclusion that denial of reality was the 
hallmarh of psychoses In both these cases of neurosis the pabent 
had refused to believe that his father had died, one patient was nine 
years old at the bme Analysis showed, however, that this denial was 
only partial, one part of the mind had accepted the news while an 
other part was denying it With a ps)chosis the acceptance would be 
laclcing 

The same ambivalence often occurs in the structure of a fetish, 
which may contain at the same bme the idea that the mother sbll 
had a penis and also the idea that the father had castrated her 
Fmally Freud threw out the inleresbng suggesbon that what cpne- 
sponds to a fetish m a normal man is his own penis 

In 1931 two importaat papers appeared, they were both published 
in the October number of the Zettschnft The first was called ‘ Libid 
jnal Types’’^* The manifold variety of human bongs may be 
grouped m different ways by either physical or mental classifications 
Freud here attempted a classificabon based on hbidinal characteru 
ties He disbnguishcd three main types embe, narcissisbc and ob¬ 
sessional The first of these ate people whose love life is their main 
interKt, usually tlic desire to be loved is the most prominent feature 
In the second, narcissistic tjpe, the desire to love is stronger than the 
need to be loved, but both are subordinate to sdf preservation and 
selfasserbon Such subjects display little tension between ego and 
super ego, and indeed the latter may not be at all highly devclop«I 
They are usually confident people and often play the part of leaders 
They are capable of considerable a^essivity, and so may cither 
benefit their social surroundings through sbmidahon or injure it 
through their ruthlessncss Obsessional ^es, on the contrary, dis 
play a dommabon of the super-ego, so that they fear their con 
science mote than they do the nsk of not being loved Tliey are in 
dependent, and they represent the conscrvabvc aspects of soacty 
Most often we meet with mixed types, and in analytic pracbee 
they are very famfliar There a the erobc-obsessional type m whom 
•Seep 253 
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the influence of the super ego restricts the free exercise of the erotic 
tendencies, such people have been subject more strongly than others 
to the influence of their parents and teachers, also of authonties in 
later life The erotic narcissistic type seems to be the most frequent 
of all In it one sees that activity and aggressivity is closely connected 
with the dominance of narcissism The narcissistic obsessional type 
Freud regarded as the most valuable culturally, independence of the 
outer world combined with respect for the demands of conscience 
give scope for free activity, and the strong ego is not dominated by 
the super ego 

As to the nature of a possible erotic-obsessional narcissisbc type 
Freud said it would represent the ideal harmony of the so-called nor 
mal, a non-existent type 

The second paper, on ‘ Female Sexuality,’ ■*® was a more extensive 
production, hventy pages long It was wntten in great part as a re 
sponse to the special interest that several analysts in England and 
Germany had recently been talcing m this subject Although, ac 
cording to Freud, it contained no ideas that had not already been ex 
pressed m the psychoanalytical literature, he summarized his expen 
cnees and conclusions in his own clear and characteristic fashion 
Pahaps the mam novelty was the stress he laid here on the duration 
and intensity of the gitl s early attachment to her mother, which he 
thought had been previously underestimated This plays a part in 
psychopathology, eg in female paranoia, as well as in normal psy 
chology An example of the latter m mamed life is its transference 
to the husband, who may thus inhent both the speaal demands the 
girl had made on her mother (being ‘ mothered ) and the hostility 
of this early phase 

Freud mamtained that in this phase of attachment to her mother 
the girl s attitude is predommantly active Even her fondness for 
p ^ing with dolls later on shows traces denved from it in the active 
e avior toward the doll who may represent not only a child but 
I e mot er herself Tlie later change of love object from mother to 
a ler, one which the boy docs not have to make, betokens, there- 
orc, rnore than a simple exchange, it signifies also a change of atti 
tude, from active to passive 

Tiic 1^ of castration, i e. the discovery of the anatomical dif 
ercnces tween the sexes, may lead to three characteristic lines of 
ev opment The shock and accompanying sense of inferiority may 
lead to an extensive renunciation of all sexualit), with fatal conse¬ 
quences for adult hfc On the other hand the belief m the possession 
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of a perns, or the ivish for it, may be obstinately retained, leading to a 
permanent "masculinity complei'' or even homosexuality; this is 
usually accompanied by a defiant masturbation The thud path open 
IS the normal one of taming to the father and developing an Oedi 
pus complex 

Freud then discussed the many sources of hostility toivard flie 
motlicr m this early phase It js jnvanahle and is only strengthened 
by the subsequent rvalry dunng the true Oedipus phase, which is 
far from being the only cause of this hostility There are the un 
avoidable frustrations of infontde lif^ and also the ambivalence 
which seems to be a normal accompaniment of that stage of devel 
opment Most important appears to be the girl s resentment that her 
mother brought her into the world less we?? equipped than the boy 
^Vhen another child is bom the girl may have the phantasy that she 
had created it wnth the mother before her discovery of the part 
p]a)ed by the father 

I did not wholly agree with some of these conclusions, and this 
led to considerable discussion between Freud and myself, both in 
correspondence and in publications ” Several of the disputed ques 
tions are still not satisfactonly solved 
Two )ears later, in 1935 Freud devoted a chapter of his Nmv Jn 
troductory Lectures to thesubjecl of femininity^* It mahes enioyable 
reading, being couched m Freuds attractive, fnendly and candid 
style, but there was httle really new in its content Freud was rather 
sceptical about the vaginal sensations m infancy reported by some 
analysts, remarking that they must be hard to disbngutsh from other 
sensations arising in the neighborhood, and m any case could not 
be very important In the controversy over the phalhc phase in girls 
he decidedly favored the view that its early preoedipal source was 
mote important than any regression occasioned by the disappoint 
ments of the Oedipus stage itsdf 
Freud made a contribution of histoncal interest to the story of 
his early difficulties with the seduction phantasies of his female hys 
tencal patients It will be remembered that the analytic technique 
had unfailingly led back to accounts of paternal seduction of the 
patients m their childhood, and that it was some time before Freud 
recognized these to be typical phantasiw belonging to the Oedipus 
phase “ Now he pointed out tliat the ultimate source of these pban 

* Incidentally a French writer recently made the scunilous accusation 
that Freud had dishonestly concealed the feet (fj that it was he who had 
suggested these stones to his patients •• 
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tasies was the girl’s relation to her mother, and that they have so 
much connection with reality as to relate to tlie excitations induced 
by the mother’s bodily care in cleansing the genital area. 

Freud raised the question as to whether there might be different 
kinds of libido, such as male and female, possibly with a chemical 
difference, but answered it deSnitely in the n^ative. He found, 
therefore, no justification at all for such expressions as "female 
libido." 
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Metapsychology 


IT -WllX DE KECAIiED TIUT FREW) VSED THE TERM “FfETAPSTCHOtOCr" 

to denote any actounl of mental procesics that comprised a de- 
senpbon of them from a dynamic; lopogiapbical and econoimc point 
of view, he had fint used the word in 1896' When Freud wrote his 
important metapsj’chological essa)’s in the spnng of 1915* he felt he 
had completed his life work, and that any further contnliulions he 
might make would be of a subordinate and merely complementaiy 
order His followers would doubtless have taken a simtlsr view at 
tliat hrae Had his work come to an end then we should have pos 
sessed a well rounded account of psydioanalysis in what might be 
called Its classical form, and it would not have been easy to predict 
its future development at the hands of bis successon There svas not 
the slightest reason to expect that m another few years Freud would 
liase produced some revolutionary conceptions which necessarily 
had the effect of extensively reoiodehng both the theory and the 
practice of psychoanalysis 

For the succeeding three or four darkest years of the ^va^ Freud s 
mind was relatively fallow, the miserable ^y to-day life was a full 
occupation The new ideas appeared in 1919-21 There were two 
mam themes, and the essence of them may be stated thus the im 
portance of a biological tendency in the organism to restore earlier 
states of hcing, and the threefold differentiation of mental processes 
ReSeebon on the non libidmal components of the ego serves as a link 
between the two The former, which preceded the other in time, 
was of an avowedly speculabve naturev the latter more directly 
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based on clinical investigation TTiese ideas have not only their 
saentific valu^ they are of special interest also to the study of 
Freud’s personality 


Repetition-Compulsion and Death Instinct 


The circumstances in which Freud mote his fascinating Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle^ m 191^20 have been mentioned earlier* 
It IS many respects a remarkable book In dealing \vith such ulb 
mate problems as the origin of life and the nature of death Freud dis¬ 
played a boldness of speculation which w’as unique in all his \vnt- 
ings, nothing that he wrote elsewhere can be compared with it Then 
it is very evident that while writmg it Freud had no audience in 
mind beyond himself, it was written in the hope of clarifying some 
problems that had long puzzled him It is somewhat discursively 
written, almost as if by free associations, and there are therefore oc 
casional gaps in the reasoning Sunk in thought, Freud revived many 
ideas dating from his neurological penod or even earlier, passing 
swiftly from these to the impressions of his years of analytical ex- 
pcnence This mode of \vnting in itself indicates that the ideas pro¬ 
pounded must be transmuted from some personal and profound 
source, a consideration which greatly adds to their interest The book 
IS further noteworthy m being the only one of Freud’s which has re¬ 
ceived htUe acceptance on the part of his followers Thus of the fifty 
fik since devoted to the topic one observes that m 

e rsl ecade only half supported Freud’s theory, in the second 
^ if ^ ^ tlurd, and m the last decade none at all But whatever 

® e final judgment of the startling theory Freud put forward 
in this book there is no doubt about the hard and close thinking it 
ideas thrown out in it—that on man’s stnvmg 
or p ecti 1 ity, to mention only one—will stimulate other thinkers 
lor years to come 


1^ starting point of Freud’s cogitations 

as T uiind He was in all his psychological work, 

•» ^ j ^ extensive experience seized with the conception 

prr^un conflict within the mind, and he was very naturally 
(nr apprehend the nature of the opposmg forces Never 

Tnnf fhmk of adopting a monisfac conception, as 

contemplate a pluralist 
e im incts, as most biologists do Freud was an obstinate 
Seep? 40-^, 
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3 n<^ He might pause to bonder why Conflict itself could 
not be the whole reason, since this is by no means confined to two 
simple opponents The dualism must have sprung from some depths 
m freud s mentality, from some offshoot of his Oedipus complex, per 
haps the opposition between the masculine and the feminine sides 
of Ins nature 

Tor the fint twenty years or so of his work Freud was content 
to state the terms of mental conflict as being erotic impulses, derived 
from what biologists call the reproductive instinct, on the one hand, 
and ego impulses, including notably the instinct of self preservation, 
on the other This formulation was radically disturbed m 1914 when 
convincing reasons forced him to postulate the concept of narcis 
sism, and m this self love he felt the instinct of self preservation 
must be included So the only conflict then visible was between the 
narcissistic and the alloeroUc impulses, le between two forms of 
the sexual inshnct This vns profoundly unsatisfying since Freud 
always felt sure that there must be some instinct m the mind, 
presumably in the ego, besides llie sexual one, he had temporanly 
labeled it "self interest ” In the following year, 1915, two things 
happened In "Instincts and Their Vicissitudes,’* an essay that 
formed part of Freud’s extraordinary outburst of productivity in that 
spnng he formed the conclusion that hate, later to be called the ag 
grcssive instinct, was distinct from the sexual instinct and svas a pn 
mary constituent of the ego * This was the begmmng of the concept 
of a non libidinal part of the ego which could be contrasted with the 
sexual instincts The other event was his repeated observation of a 
game played bj his eldest grandson, who kept carrjing out over and 
over again actions which could only have an unpleasant meaning 
for him—^actions relating to his model's absence The precise date 
of these observations can be ascertained it was September, 1915, 
when he spent some weeks at bis daughter’s home m Hamburg 
The incident seems to have made a dc^ impression on Freud, and 
he made it the starling point of his arguments in his Beyond the 
Pleasure Pnmnplc four years later 
During these next war years, whidi I have called rdabvdy fallow 
ones, Freud seems to have relegated this tram of thought to the 
back of his mmd, but we may be sure that it never entirely disap¬ 
peared Associations must have been fonnmg m his unconsaous 
mmd long before the creative ideas emerged Even as late as the 
beginning of 1919 be reported being destitute of new ideas, but m 
March the ferment began at last to stir him to action The flow of 
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wnting, hov ever, w-as not so eas> as it often was with him, and after 
reaching a certam point he postponed the v\orI until the summer 
holida)s Then also the ideas refused to flow, the struggle for expres¬ 
sion was proving exceptionally severe. It was onl) in the following 
spring that he succeeded m getfang them on to paper, but by no 
means m the luad and direct stjlc he usuall) compassed In rcadmg 
the book one almost feels the struggle of the hard intdlectual work 
going on in Freud s mind 


He b^an bj re-stating his opmion of the importance of the pleas¬ 
ure unpleasure pnnciple, which in agreement with Fechner he had 
regarded as following the stabilit) principle the latter had laid down 
According to this the essential function of mental activit) consists m 
reducing to as low a level as possible the tensions induced by either 
instinctual or external exatation Freud used a term suggested by 
Barbara Low, the ‘ Nirvana principle,” to appl) to both, whether 
the goal was to abolish or merely to raluce the excitation ® The com 


mon term usrf nowadaj’s, with a very snnflar meaning, is Cannon's 
uomeostasis, which, incidentall), seems also nearly equiv-alent to 
Alcmaeon of Crotona's “isonomy” The whole tarn of thou^t is a 
remarkable anticipation of the modem science of c>beraetics It is 
mter«tmg that Fechner was the only ps)chologist from whom 
Freud ever borrowed any ideas, and there is reason to that 
e did so at BreueFs instance. The principle seemed to accord 
wdi wiA Freuds experience of abreaction, and mdeed with his 
whole theoi> of wish fuIEHment where impulses seek satisfaction and 
en rome to rest. But hj now be had come to see that the corrda 
increased excitation and unpleasantness, and between 
relirf and pleasure, could not be so close as he had hitherto as- 
sumftL the pleasure ohtamed b> the mcreasc of sexual tension would 
seem a flagrant contradiction of the rule, and now the erpsn 
dreams seemed an equally striking one. There must 
e 0 er ctors besides the mere amount of tension, perhaps some 
e on o time or to rhjlhm Four jears later Freud danfied all 
^ ^ stating that the stabflity or constancy pnnaple 
0 cm y with quantitative vanations, whereas the pleasure 
unp eamre prmciple was affected b) quahtabve ones also * 

reu en rdated the story of the child s game alluded to above; 
n commented on the femdness of children for repeafang games, 
stones and so on quite irrespective of whether they are pleasurable 
or no t was this observation that made him wonder if there was 
some pnncip c independent of the pleasure unpleasure pnnaple; 
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and he suggested there was one to which he gave the name repeti 
tion-compulsion A number of apparsnOy similar phenomena then 
came to his mmd which seemed to fit in with this conception the 
lecurrent dreams of war neuiobcs in which the ongma] trauma is 
revived again and again, the pattern of selfinjunng behavior that 
can be traced through the lives of certain people, the tendency of 
many patients during psychoanalysis to act out over and again un 
pleasant experiences of their childhood It would not be hard m all 
these cases to discover some other motive for these repetitions, and 
indeed Freud himself suggested some Thus with the war dreams, 
where the shoch had broben through the defensive bamer m the ab¬ 
sence of any preparation, he remarked that the repetition during 
sleep, accompanied by intense anxiety, might represent an endeavor 
to supply the warning “anxiety signal,” the absence of which had 
accounted for the traumatic effect of the shock Nevertheless, Freud 
thought that such dreams proved an exception to his general theory 
of dreams representing a wish fulfillment It may be pointed ouh 
however, that none of these dreams were quite confined to an 
accurate presentation of the traumatic eipcnence One alwaj-s 
found in them some other irrelevant feature which called for analy 
81 S, and which may well have signified a tendency to manipulate the 
traumatic memory in the direction of a wish fulfillment, even if the 
patient waked in tenor before this could be accomplished Indeed it 
would seem possible to bring all the examples mentioned abo\e un 
der the broad tendency of abreaction But Freud ivas searching for 
some more general pnnciplc that would cover all these cases He 
reverted to his and Breuer’s distinction bebveen free and bound en 
ergy,** one which he had made a fundamental basis of his own psy 
chology, and he now correlated this with the endeavor to master 
or ‘ bind ’ unpleasant experiences which to him was the meaning of 
the repetitions in question 

The concepbon was not enbrdy new to Freud, although this was 
the first hme he expounded it In preparing a second edition of 
the Studies in H>rfcnu, m 19x4 he related a story of hanng in 
quired about an old pabenl of his, Frau Emmy von N, from a doc 
tor be met at a Natuiorscher congress This was in all probahO 
ily m 1894, attended a 

medical congress * On heanng how the pabent had kept on repeat 
ing the same hebanor Freud was so struck by this perscverating fca 
* Penrose has pointed out that the sense m which Breoer and Freud used 
these tenns 15 the precise opposite of that in whicli ph)’sicists use t em 
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hire, often pronounced in tlie neuroses, that it stayed m his mem 
ory and thirty years later he termed it "a genuine instance of the 
repetition-compulsion ” ® Then there is a noteworthy passage in the 
first edition of Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuc/ify, 1905 Deal 
ing with the fixafaons and lack of plasticity characteristic of neuroses 
he said tliat the early sexual impressions "tend in a compulsive 
manner towards repetibon 

Freud had now found the second pnnciple he was looking for It 
was this necessity to bind or master pnmitive impressions, to trans 
form them from the "primary system ’ into tlie "secondary system”— 
to use his charactenstic language Tins he now regarded as more 
fundamental than the pleasure pnnciple, it ^vas indeed a necessary 
preliminary before the latter could be allowed to operate 
We may menfaon here an interesting thought Freud threw out 
casually in the present connection, and I will quote in full the sen 
tence in question ‘ It is also well known, although the libido the 
oiy has not yet made sufficient use of the fact, that such severe dis 
orders in the distnbution of the libido as are present in melancholia 
are temporarily brought to an end by intercurrent organic illness, 
and indeed that even a fully developed condition of dementia 
praecox is capable of a temporary remission in the same circum 
stances ” ” This thought may wdl have been influenced also by the 
expenments Wagner Jauregg was conduchng about that time of in 
fectmg certain pabents with malana, knowledge of which Freud 
would surely have had, it will be remembered that it was these ex 
penments m actively interfering with the mental economy which in 
time led to the convulsion treatment with insulin and later to the 
present vogue for electnc shock therapy 
Three ideas, of equal importance in Freud's way of thinking, now 
came together in his mind The primary processes that had to be 
bound before the pleasure pnnaple could operate emanated from 
internal sbmulation and so belonged to the msbncts The tendency 
to repebbon was also pretty evidently of an instinctual nature It 
also was more fundamental than the pleasure pnnaple and con 
trasted with it m its ‘ demonic character, the former was often re 
fined into a ‘ reality pnnaple ” The tendency toward stability, also 
called the “constancy pnnaple,” was a fundamental attnbute of 
the mmd It is pahaps the most hypothefacal of the three, and 
Dorer has plausibly suggested that it denves from the quiebsbc 
teaching of Buddhism which is known to have greatly influenced 
* ZMangsariig auf Wtederftolung htnvnrken 
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Fedmer” From the three ideas just mentioned tno further ona 
began to emerge m Freud’s tram of thought, and thej constituted 

his final theory of the mind , j 

It w-as the tendency to repetibon that most occupied Freud s mind 
at th« point, the other ttvo ideas mentioned ahme had hra familiar 
to him for many years He nghfly perceived that this too'ienc y 'm a 
typical feature of instinctual hfe, rvhich svas theiefore m * nature 
^sentrally conservative Human rnstmeb, rt is hue. are 
then estmordrnary plashcily. hut the loner sse 6“ 

tzrr.;.“=.3 3ri: 

he was influenced here by the mimoiy o [,; 

penodreity. which nns to 
by Nietzsche's doclnne of the eternal re 
pLse Freud actually quoted rn the At a m h« 
here a step m the reasoning which is not easy 
has given nse to much "’“^""8 tendency to tcpetition 

The step m question was to ^ equation nlncli is 

with that of leslonng a J j,® htmstem has s-eiy tren- 

far from obvious On the ^ ,jenticat Uicy are in 

chantiy eapounded, so far . „ qqf rcpelition-eompulsion 

Uien very nature diametacalty op^rf__^1^^ 

has the effect of not changing ) Iioncvcr, is 

met and over again ^jj„ges the present 

a mmcment, one of a p uj umc It implies an 

state of aflaits mto one ■>' “ f":” Jens, as Lichtenstein interest 
aceeptanee of "l^Jputqon rmplics raUier a dcnol of 
ingly shovied, the rep meaning 

fame or change and pciliap conclusion lhat the 

Be all that as U ms,, f'™ a„ earlier stale, a ro 

(undamcntal aim of all Bus fully shown, can rc^ 

gress.on It IS a conclusion ® jlBtiaUon Freud chose is 

no support from biology t of the rccapitula i 

b'l'sr" 
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structure, that cell is not for a moment going backward, it is going 
forward all the time It is influenced by its past history, it is true, but 
as a guide to de\elop further, not as a call to revert to the past 
Freud, however, now preoccupied with his conception of instinct¬ 
ual aims constantly moving backward toward the past, saw no rea¬ 
son to halt at what looked like a logical conclusion If inshncts 
aimed at the past why should they stop before reduang a living or 
ganism to a pre vital slat^ that of inorganic matter’ So the ultimate 
aim of life must be death In this way arose Freud’s celebrated con¬ 
cept of the Death Instinct There would seem to be here some 
confusion between telos and finis We are in psychoanalytic work 
jusfafied in tieafang these two conceptions as extensively interchange 
able When wc find that a patient’s behavior has m fact led to a cer¬ 
tain result wc ate very apt to suspect that his behavior had that in¬ 
tention, whether consciously or unconsciously, from the beginning, 
and often enough we find our suspicion to be well founded But we 
should be very chary indeed of applying this method of reasoning 
to non mental processes If slreptococa invading a human body kill 
the pabent, with incidentally the death of the streptococci, we have 
no grounds for supposing that this unfortunate acadent was in any 
respect the ongmal aim of the whole proceeding, still less could we 
ascribe the fatality to an invisibly acting death instinct And 
Freud s death instinct was not at all limited to mental aims, it was 
supposed to operate throughout the whole of living nature and 
indeed perhaps m inorganic nature as well'® (radium!) With such 
a cosmic principle m his mind one may imagine Freud’s scorn when 
a communist announced that the death msbnet was merely a by 
product of the capitalisbc systemi 
Freud remarked that while consideration of the repebbon-com 
pulsion was the first mobve for his postulating a death insbnct it is 
the stability pnnciple that affords the strongest argument for it*® 
Contemplabng an all pervading “instinct” with a range of this 
or er now brought Freud into the danger of having to recognize a 
monistic view of life, the danger he bad narrowly escaped m 1914 
w en the concept of narcissism extended the scope of the sexual in 
stinct over a huge field In his opinion the sexual instinct was the 
while the instinct of self preservabon, 
w ic One might ha\e hoped svould be opposed to the death in¬ 
stinct, turned out to be its servant, its only funebon was to ensure 
as ar as possible that the organism died in its own way according to 
Its inner law and at the bme ordained by this, not through any 
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avoidable accident or disease E\en the famous pleasure pnnciple it 
seJf, which had done such yeoman service, was now stated to be the 
handmaid of the death instmct“ The impasse appeared absolute 
this time, and Freud seemed to have landed m the position of 
Schopenhauer, who taught that “death is the goal of life" Inciden 
tally, Goethe himself had express^ in one of his conversabons a 
very similar idea “The moment of death, which is thus most appro* 
pnately called dissolution, is that in which the chief or rulmg 
monad'* dismisses all those subordinate monads which have hitherto 
been faithful vassals m her service I therefore regard the quitbng 
life, as well as the enlenng it, as a spontaneous act of this chief 
monad, whose very constitubon is utterly unbnoNvn to us ” ** But 
Freud dexterously extncated himself once mote, this bmc by point 
mg out that although the sexual insbncts were conscrvabve and 
obejed both the rcpehbon-compulsion and the constancy nirvana 
principle they did so m a way peculiar to themselves It ivas true that 
they tended to reinstate carher foiws of being and must therefore 
form pact of the death instinct but at least their mode of acbon 
had the ment of indeSnitely postponing the final goal of the latter 
One could even say that by doing so through aeabsg ever new life 
th^ were thwarting the aim of the death msbnct, and so could be 
viewed m contradisbnction to it So Freud succeeded after all m 
establishing two opposing forces in the mmd he termed them 
Life Insbncts and Death Instincts respecbvely, the former being en 
btled Eros They were of equal vabdi^ and status*® and in constant 
struggle with each other, although the latter inevitably won in the 
end 

It IS a little odd that Freud himself never, eaccpt in convcrsahon, 
used for the death mstincl the term Tftanufos, one which has be¬ 
come so popular since At first be used the terms ‘ death instinct and 
“destiucfave insbnct’ mdiscnmuiately, alternating between them, 
but m his discussion with Einsleio about war he made the disbnc- 
bon that the former is directed against the self and the latter, derived 
from It, IS directed outward« Slekcl had in 1909 used the word 
Thanatos to signify a death wish,” but it was Fedcra who intro¬ 
duced it in the present context** 

Then came a further problem That mute force, operabve in both 
the mmd and in every single ceU of the body, intent on ulhmate 
destnichon of the living being peifonned its wotl. snciilly «as 
there any my of detecbng signs of its esBtence? Freud thonghl he 
•A Leibnitzian term 
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could discover hvo such signs, oral least indications, that might pro¬ 
ceed from the hypothetical deatli insbnct It was the cruelty in life 
that afforded the clu^ the Great War itself had recently afforded a 
massive spectacle of aggression, brutali^ and cruelty Not long be¬ 
fore Freud had admitted the existence of a primary aggressive or 
destmctive instinct, one which when fused with sexual impulses be 
comes the familiar pervenion called sadism When he first did so (in 
1915) he counted it as part of the ^o instincts, but later he gave it 
a more fundamental status, one independent of the ego and antedat 
mg its formation Masochism he had al\va)-s hitherto regarded as 
secondary to sadism, a sadistic impulse that had been turned inward 
agamst the self Now he reversed the order, and suggested that there 
could be a pnmary masochism, a sdf injunng tendency whidi would 
be an mdicahon of the death instincL Deslrucbve and sadisfac im 
pulses would be denved from this, and no longer its source 
Freud’s idea was that the sexual or life inshncts—responsible for the 
“damoi'’ of life—in their strug^e against their opponent endeavor 
to save life a httle longer by divcrtmg the self-destructive tend¬ 
ency outward against other people, much as a ruler may deflect 
rebellious or revolufaonary impulses against the foreign world by in 
sbgatmg a war—the very mobve with which his coimby, Austria, had 
brought about the great World War It was a highly ingenious con 
cepbon, and with it Freud bad to his sabsfacbon rounded his d) 
namic conceptions of mental funebonmg 

It IS plain that here Freud was Onnlong essentially in human, and 
indeed in clmical, terms He made no allusion to the vegetarian 
animals such as sheep and rabbits whose aggressive impulses are less 
evident than in man, when a farmer calls rabbits destruebve crea 
hires he does not implj that they have a passion for destrojing their 
enemies 

Although Freud had of course from early on been familiar with 
the savage aspects of human nature, with its cruel and murderous 
mpulses, he does not appear, except for the slight hint m 1915,* to 
ve reflected closel) on their nosological status until now, when he 
^stulated an aggressive inshnct*’ denved from a self-destrucbve 
eath mshnet It has been clauned b) Adlenans that Freud was 
ere adopting a suggeshon Adler had made m 1908 of a prunary 
a^essive instinct, but there is a world of difference between the 
two conceptions Adler’s was more soaological than ps)chological, 
a stnvnng for power and supenonty, while Freud’s was not only 
• See Volume II p jig 
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liolopcal tut even reached beyond Hm into the realm of chemistrv 
and physics ^ 

Freod admitted later to liawng felt a personal aversion to accept 
wg the independent cnstence of an aggressive instmct In Civiliza 
fiort and its Discontents, 1930, he confessed ‘ I can no longer 
understand how we could have overlooled the universality of non 
erotic aggression and destruction, and could have omitted to give it 
its due significance in our interpretation of life ” « And he contin 
ued “I can remember my own defensive attitude when the idea of 
an instinct of destruction first made its appearance in psychoanalyti 
cal literature®’ and how long it took before I became accessible to 
it" 

Somewhat on the analogy of the physiological processes of anabo¬ 
lism and catabolism Freud regarded the operat/an of Eros as essen 
tially a binding one, as the cells of a metazoon arc bound together; 
union nas its supreme aim, as that of the death lasbnct was disinte¬ 
gration or separation These pnnaples, or instincts, were by now 
assuming something of a transcendental significance There are only 
a few earlier allusions to Eros m Frwids wntings, eg in 1910** and 
19ZO®' (tiiQugh oddly enough Bteuer had made one in the Stu 
dien®*) And now he had recourse to the classical studies of his jouth 
m support of his present conception of Eros He quoted Plato’s 
phantasy,” one probably denved ftom Indun sources, of the first 
human being as androgenous, one who later became separated into 
man and woman, the longing for union behveen them was really a 
longing for reunion It is interesting that in one of his loie letters 
nearly forty yean before Freod had quoted this idea of Plato's to his 
betrothed to illustrate the intensity of his ionging for union with 
her If wc ate to follow Plato’s, and Freud s, thought m its entirety 
we must conclude that the ultimate reunion it betokened could 
only be svrth the mother, from whom one bad unfortunately been 
separated at the beginning of life 
Another classical allusion Freud quoted in a subsequent paper, 
“Analysis Terminable and IntenninaHe,’ was the passage m which 
Empedocles enunciated the two fundamental principle, not onlj of 
living beings but of the whole umveise, as being yeuoj, Lov-e 
and Stnfe’* Except that Freud extended the latter into a death m 
sbnet, they are identical ivith hiS two opposing principles 
Although Freud first announced as purely tentative the ideas we 
have }ust been considering, a private tram of thought, so to speak, 
that amused him but of the validity of which he was far from con 
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vinced—^within a couple of years, in lus book The Ego and the Id, 
he came to accept them fully, and as time went on with increasingly 
complete conviction I remember that when, in my \vntmgs*- and 
m correspondence I expressed some sccpti'^ism concerning his con 
elusions he wrote regretting my dilatonncss in accepting them and 
hoping I should soon do so, for himself he could no longer see his 
way without them, they had become indispensable to him “ 

As was mentioned above, however, the new theories met with a 
very mixed reception among analysts, and that in spite of Freud’s 
high prestige' A few, including Alexander,* Eitingon and Ferenczi, 
accepted them at once Others who wished to do so sought for fur¬ 
ther arguments m support What seemed a promising direction for 
this purpose was the theory of physics m which there seemed to be 
some resemblances to Freuds hypotheses Freud himself hinted as 
much m suggesting a possible relationship between the binding 
function of Eros and chemical affinity** Alexander was the first to 
do this*® Tlie aim was to establish a relationship between FechneFs 
pnnciple of stability, which Freud had identified with his Nirvana 
pnnciple and ultimately with the death instinct, and the second 
law of thermodynamics This sinister law, the bogey of all optimists, 
can stnctly speaking be expressed only m mathematical language, 
such as a quantity of heat divided by a temperature, the law of 
entropy states that m a self-contained system this number increases 
with time This is true, however, only of a hypothetical closed sys¬ 
tem such as IS never met with in nature, least of all in living beings 
where, as the eminent physicist Schrodinger has insisted, by taking 
m energy from without they actually acquire a negative entropy*® 
'^e more popular apprehension of it, however, is the conception 
that certain physical processes, being irreversible, must infallibly be 
re uced to terms of heat The idea of the universe running down, 
suggested that the tendency to death implied in 
e eat instinct was only a particular aspect of the general physical 
aw Bemfcld and Feitelberg dealt with this theme at length,®^ 
wi out coming to any very definite conclusions, and Lichtenstein 
u y accepted the identity m question®* From the physical side, 
however, two English writers, Kapp«» and Penrose,*® published dev 


comprehensive discussion of the concqjhons of the constancy 
? p 1^^’ r^chtion-compulsion and death instinct is to be found in 
j nugel s posthumously published book Studies in Feeling and 
Denre {Undon G Duckworth, 1955 ), Chapter IV 
Alexanders opinion changed later 



astahng cnhcisms of the confimom in lhae aulhors’ mAs, which 
must finally depose of fho ,dca Oat that: caald tx any rdahonshm 
behveen entropy and the death instinct 
Nor was the attempt to obtam support from the realm of biology 
any more successful, in spite of Freud’s endeavor to anange bis 
philosophical speculations m a biological fraroeworl The thorough 
discussion of this theme by Brun, whose biological kiowledge must 
command respect, is a complete demonstration of this No biolog 
real observation can be found to support the idea of a death instinct, 
one which contradicts all biological pnnaples Nacht has recently in 
sisted on the essential disbnction between the conditions of ex 
istence which—more or less mechanjcally—ultimately lead to the 
change we call death and, on the other hand, an active ^orce, as 
Freud thought; more or less deliberately aiming at death" Brun 
could not even find any reason for postulabng a primary aggressive 
instinct, and regarded all the manifestations of aggression as sec 
ondaiy reacbons to vanous situabons {hunger, thwarUng and so 
on) 

So for as I hnow, the only analyst^ eg Melanie Klein, Karl 
Menninger and Hermann Nunberg, who still employ the terra 
"death instinct" do so m a purely clinical sense ubich is remote 
from Freud’s onginal theory Any clinical applications be made of 
It were postulated after devising the thcoiy, not before Tlius s\e 
have the purely psychological observations of the infants aggressive 
and canmbahsbc phantasies, followed later by murderous ones, but 
one cannot infer from them any active will on the part of the cells 
of the body to lead that body to death 'The very phrase “death 
wishes,” 1 e murderous wishes, unavoidable in psychoanalytic work, 
seems to have wrought much confusion here through the mere 
play on tlie word “death ” The fact that id rare cases of melancholia 
sudi wishes may, tlirough complicated mechanisms of identification, 
etc, resalt m suicide is again no proof that th^ arose from a pnmary 
wish for self-destruction on the part of the body; the clinical cvi 
dence points clearly m the opposite direction 
It IS quite essential to distinguish between the hypothetical as¬ 
pects of the death instinct theory and the clinical observations tl«t 
have become secondarily associated with it Edward Bibnng has put 
this point well m the following statement “InsUncts of life and 
death are not psychologically perccpUble as such, they arc biological 
instincts whose existence is required by hypothesis alone Tliat being 
so it follows that, strictly speaking, the theory of tlic primal insbncts 
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IS a concept which ought only to be adduced in a theoretical con 
text and not in discussion of a clinical or cmpincal nature In them, 
the idea of aggressive and dcstrachve instincts will suffice to ac 
count for all the facts before us ” 

The hard thinking in the book under consideration makes the 
tram of thought by no means easy to follow, and several anal)sts, 
including myself, have attempted to present it m simpler language 
The clearest presentabon of it is the impartial one given by Bibnng, 
to which the reader may be referred ** Treud s views on this subject 
have often been considerably mismlcipreted Perhaps the oddest ex 
ample is that of a Dutch phOosopher who tried recently to express 
Trends philosophical conclusions as follows 'Treuds polarit) may 
be reduced to a vital and a supravital instinct, which aims at devel 
opment during mundane life, but beyond this at perfeebon in the 
supra mundane life ’ I can easily imagine Freud s comment on this 
rendenng of his supposed outlook on life 

If so little objective support is to be found for Freud s culmmat 
ing theory of a death msbnct, one is bound to consider the possibil 
ity of subjective cxmtribubons to its inception, doubtless m connec 
tion with the theme of death itself It is a theme that has assuredly 
occupied the mind of man from the beginning of bme Pnmihve 
man, as we know from anthropological studies, regarded himself 
as potentially immortal Death, even from mtemal disease could 
only be due to the acbon of some malign enemy, a concept that has 
mted into histoncal bmes m the guise of the mythological figures of 
tropos, Charon, Erebus, etc., and later the inexorable Reaper with 
e scythe The same pnmibvc foith m natural immortality was 
us preserved by the behef that only a malign enemy could bang 
life to an end otherwise it would conbnue for ever It might be 
argu at the hypothebcal death instinct subserves m effect the 
^me ebon as those more anthropomorphic enbfaes The only 
^ ^ former case the enemy is believed to be 

ether this is to be regarded as an mtrojeebon of the ex 
enia gs—all doubtless parental imagos—or whether the latter 

were projeebons of a real internal enemy, the death msbnct, is a 
nia quesbon Our narcissism makes it veiy hard to admit that our 
vi processes have their own mherent lunitabon, that their strength 
« on y enough to last a certain tim^ one which vanes greatly with 
erent species of animal When it is exhausted, or has proved not 
cqua to some strain put on 14 we die without the need for any 
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aeency to slay us Freud himself rased ths very quest,ou of l»len 
bal raimoitality, and discussed it at some length mthout being 
able to come to any satisfactory condosion Weismann had sug 
eested that umcellular creatures are inherenfly immoifal and that 
Lth appeared for the Erst time among the metazoa Some 
mental iforh indicating that the former can lire ^ 

indeEnite tune in favorable circumstances did not ’■“"'ocr, n 
Fmid’s opinion, exclude the possibility that nevertheless a death 
msbnct might be concealed m them c 

»hrhf:he%rsrbrhrpss.^y^^^^^^ 

about death, more so ttian any Even m the 

cept perhaps Sir Ac dScerting habit of 

eaily )eats of ou: acquamtanw again’ 

parting with the f caTkdT^^ 

There wjte the tcp«ted at^^^ - 
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certainly unusual On the oUier ran Munich in 191= hs 

longing for death After his "How sweet it must 

Erst remaih after regaining wn might have to live as 

be to die’ He groaned a. vvCL there was any 

long as Ins half brother or his overcoming it Ho 

real nsh to his life " “ibUaunUng thought that he might 
often said that l.is *'rf ^ ^ ®„.c rcBcclion that such 

d.c bctoic hn motlvcr Thu he seem also to irn 
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plya scpaialion from her '' , ,,ef at Uie thought Ihat 
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ject of death at this time But it is definitely established that Be¬ 
yond the Pleasure Principle >vas written several months before the 
first of these and four years before the other two ) 

Thus Freud always had a double attitude or phantasy about death, 
which one may well interpret as dread of a terrible father alternating 
with desire for reunion with a loved mother. 

In the light of all these considerations I think it fair to suggest 
that in forming an opinion about the validity of Freud’s theory of a 
death instinct we are justified in taking into account possible sub¬ 
jective sources in addition to the arguments he adducttJ in his 
wntings. 


Super-ego and Id 

The second group of ideas that Freud expounded about this time, 
two years later than those just discussed, is of a very different order. 
They were denved directly from clinical experience with the mini¬ 
mum of speculative superstructure, and so were amenable to the tests 
of comparative investigation. Nor were they as revolutionary in 
thought as the ideas surrounding that of the death instinct; they 
had indeed been adumbrated on several previous occasions, and 
the conclusions reached were in a direct line with Freud’s main work. 
For these reasons they were more easily accepted by other analysts, 
and they now constitute an essential and valuable part of general 
psychoanalytic investigation, that into the psychology of the ego. 
This starting point provided by Freud has stimulated a vast number 
of studies in the thirty years that have since elapsed, resulting in an 
important addition to our knowledge of mental functioning” 

The ideas m question were most fully expounded in a book pub¬ 
lished m 1932 entitled The Ego and the Id ” They were more 
popularly expounded and somewhat expanded ten years later in a 
^apter of Freud’s New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis*^ 
The (mnous title The Ego and the Id needs a little explanation. We 
decided for linguistic reasons to use the Latin Id^ to translate the 
emian Es (= It), an impersonal term which Freud now employed 
to esignale the non personal part of the mind, that distinct from 
e ego or self. It is a term that had been extensively employed by 
letzsc e and recently popularized by Groddeck. It comes much 

‘Wcismann’s iwe of this term to indicate the determinants of heredity 
novra ays called genes”—seems to be obsolete, so that there is no 
nsK 01 confusion 
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more nalunlly in German, where it accords with such phrases as "It 
dreamed to me ’ where we should say "I dreamed ” 

The Id IS the primordial reservoir of energy, not differentiated 
energy but energy denved, according to Freud, from the two primary 
Life and Death Instincts At all events it is essentially instinctual It 
IS completely unorganized, thus diffenng from the ego of which 
organization is the hall mark It has all the negative features which 
Freud had previously described as charactenstic of what he called the 
Frimaty System,"’ absence of negation or of contradictions, and so 


on 

Tins conception of the Id was both more comprehensive and 
more fruitful than the early one of the Unconscious, winch m some 
respects it tended in practice to replace It is broader, and the rca 
sons Freud gave for this extension are very instmctive Originally Ins 
conception of the unconscious had made it synonymous with what 
was repressed, indeed it was through his discovery of the latter that 
he had amved at his concept of the unconscious For some lime 
now however, Freud had been realizing that the unconscious con 
tamk more than what was repressed Apart from the hypothetical 
Question of the state of the pnmary impulses before the forces of re¬ 
pression had been brought to beat on Ih™. «« niost convincing 
reason for surmising the presence of other contents in the uncon 
saons besides the repressed malma! iras a purely clinical ezperi 
mce When a patient manifests the easily recognized signs of resist- 
he IS in most cases aware of his repugnance and recalcitrancy, 
brsituations occur, and not infrequently, m which he is quite «n 
asmre of it, m other words, an unconscious resutance must be op 
OTtive Tho repressed impulses themselves are of course striving 
f ,reh consoousness to obtain expression, so that any resistances 
° t emanate from the ego itself The unavoidable conclusion fol 
r \Lt the eeo is not limited to what the subject consciously calls 
1 °™ hut is^ntinued below the threshold of consciousness, part 
’TtWeo is conscious, part unconsaous And the latter part is Mt 
miSly preconscious, it is unconscious m the fullest sense, since much 
merely conscious 

"“•Jlis areiec.at.on of the pea» depth of the ego enabled Freud 
. r mom accurate account than piCTiously of ns nature „,had 
*° ^ “^turned to saying simply th^ the kernel of the ego was the 
Son peiceplmM ‘he outer world H' 

,0 ’’h hT^ “ ^ “^'"5 ‘'“I ‘h' 

“at part of the H which had become modified by those 
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ceptions Among the most important of these are the perccpbons, 
and of course affects, to do with the human environment, typically 
the parents Freud described at length the nature of the imprints 
denied from such sources, but added that less significant ones 
could be added later from identification wth other figures in life 
At times there maj be important differences between the van- 
ous identifications, leading to considerable disharmony in the ego 
Freud would explain in this way the cases of so^alled multiple per* 
sonality 

In his amoeba analogy Freud had previously spohen of a pnmaiy 
narcissism of the ego, from wbicdi libido may stream toward the outer 
world and again be withdrawn from it, the latter process he called 
secondary narcissism Freud now su^ested that even the earliest nar¬ 
cissism of the ^0 was secondary and brought about in this same way, 
the process with which we were famdiar m studying later life The 
libido of the Id is directed from the start toward outer objects with 
the aim of obtaining gratification \Vhen this fails it is re-directed 
toward the ^o, but this time it no longer has a true sexual goal, it 
iS desexualized’ Freud suggested that this was the essential step in 
the inystenous and important process called sublimabon Inaden 
tally he remarked that inasmuch as the sexual goal had been given 
up, e processes of narcissism and sublimabon no longer served the 
mms of Eros, in fact were opposed to these and therefore came un* 
der the dominabon of the death insbnct This was a further compli- 
cabon in his mstmet theory 

Fr^d had ten jears before expounded the conception of an Ego 
'^^*‘^** cntjcized the deficiencies of the 
^ ^ spuned it to attain stneter standards in the moral or 

aesthetic sphere He now re<hnstened this the Subzr-ego,* but at the 
Mme ime gave it a considerably wider connotabon In the first place 
condudmg that like the ego itself an 
TMTt f t ™per-€go is unconscious This unconsaous 
^ ^ CT in it> condemnations than any stings of am 
spTi^P- nf™ ni. ^ ^ close!) connected with a profound 

hf ^ actually identical with this Its activit) can 

by su enng or punishment, a fact that results in a patho- 

’ strongest opponents had 
>9=7 Ih^anS^he » long ago as 

netner trend had come across it, it is not IilcI) 
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locial "n«d for pun,sl.mml” found m man) ncurobcs rteud ic- 
mailcd tint .t uus the stud) of the ps)d>ot,c s)-mpfom of ddu 
non of ohsen-ahon” uhich Ent nude hnn eppreaate the aehon of 
thii internal eemunng agenc) “ 

On the other hand Pteud conceted a fonnet vieu of Ins about 
the testing of leaht) being also a fonehon of Uiis “ 

naciti of the ego ideal He non maintained it u-as a function of the 
Lo 1 sdf. uhidi indeed comes into bang tlirou^i that icry eontac 
nith outa maht, reend here ha.hed bad: to Uie view he had ee 
pressed ncatl) llnrt) jean before®* j_v.»hb-e of the 

seioui part, bang mote coneemed mth tlie neg 
demnmg Fmm this point of vaew >■” 

man is both more motal and also mote ^ ft,, 

pnliesi) than he blows ApP'^ 

uncOTisctoul of the bad function of the tension exist 

saa.ee itself is, aeeoiding to ,„„„sness a mens 

105 betsN-een the ego and the supet-ego, 

me of the degree d , ft.,y mma.hahlc eone- 

Attention ma) be called at „p„<50 and N.e- 

spondcncc hetneen rera ’ ^^,1,5 'ftad consacnec,” which de- 
tzsche's cxpositjon of the ongi ... -qj find a vent without 

sorses toT,noted •«. ^o^nghotemalnabon’of 

Inm innard.'-lhn u wha I mao of what sohse- 

man conscqnentl) no * V,fmna world hunt apart when 

qiicntl) was called Ins soul wmclcd These terrible bulwaeb. 
Ln’s ateenal itself against the old 

vvath wind, the soaal pm^cminenUy to these 

mstmet, of Umm msbnets of wald fr«. 

bulwaib-hrought it about man himself En 

prowling roan became um pCTSiOTtion, in surpnses, clunge, 

m,t). cruelty, the „sl their rnvn possessor 

stmetinn-thc '""""S ^cioiee^It »® man who, laetang 

re;rre:ra:ri;bde.and.mprnooedashew.^ 

I mlicued in tlic ongnul 
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oppressive narrowness and monotony of custom, m his own impa¬ 
tience lacerated, persecuted, gnawed, frightened, and ill treated him¬ 
self, it was this animal in the hands of the tamer which beat itself 
against the bars of its cage, it was this being who, pining and yearn¬ 
ing for that desert home of which it had been deprived, was com 
pelled to create out of its own self an adventure, a torture-chamber, 
a hazardous and penlous desert, it was this fool, this homesick and 
desperate prisoner, who invented the ‘bad conscience * But thereby 
he introduced that most grave and sinister illness from which man¬ 
kind has not yet recovered, the suffenng of man from the disease 
called man as the result of a violent breaking from his animal past, 
the result, as it were, of a spasmodic plunge into a new environment 
and new conditions of existence, the result of a declaration of war 
against the old msbncts, which up to that time had been the staple 
of his power, his joy, his formidableness ” 

Nietzsche here depicts the process in phylogenetic terms, to which 
Freud would have fully subscribed and which he adumbrated in 
Totem and Taboo, but in the present book Freud dealt with it on a 
deep ontogenetic level, showing how the community of the enforced 
social life IS represented in early childhood by the example of the 
parents He w ould have maintained the continuity of the two sources, 
the inherited and the acquired, the nature of the process being iden¬ 
tical with both 


Hilschmann had read a paper on this very book of Nietzsche's be- 
orc the Vienna Society in April, 1908, and they had devoted two 
evenings to the discussion of Nietzsche ‘ It is unlikely that it left no 
impression on Freud s mind, though any such impression took many 
years to germinate 


a one has rather clumsily to call the unconscious sense of 
extremely scicrc and impose great suffenng The ego 
r.n 1*^^ against such suffenng, using for that purpose its most 
of til ^ "eapon repression Tliat is the chief reason why so much 
c super-ego is unconscious The mechanism is the reverse of the 
'vhich the ego represses forbidden impulses at 
. . ° ^ super-ego, in the former case it has turned against 

nicnlor This revolt may go so far as to produce an ap- 
suU It * conscience, with unscrupulous behavior as a rc- 

15 a paradox that persons most sensitive to the exliortations of 


Mam obliged to Dr Hartmann 
It ma) be recalled tliat Freud 
call) as 1907“ 


for drawing my attention to this passage 
gave a clear picture of this conception as 
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conscience or ratlicr of the mcomctous super ego, may be those 
most able to indulge freely m antisoaal conduct 

The same agency may lead to other undesirable results There 
are patients, for instance, with whom successful analybc work results 
only in a worsening of thcir symptoms—what Freud called a nega 
tive therapeutic reaction He was able to explain this extremely puz 
zimg stale of affairs, one not to be accounted for solely by the famil 
Mr obstacles of narcissism or castration fears, Uirough his discovery 
that this type of patient xvas always burdened by an unusually pow 
erful unconscious sense of guilt, one too painful to be allowed to 
enter consciousness When such patients suffer consciously from a 
sense of infcnontj—the celebrated ‘ infenonty complex —Freud was 
of the opinion that the guiltiness had been subsequently eiotiazed, 
so that the complex could be desenbed as the erotic aspect of the 
sense of guilt ” 

In spite of the basic contributions Freud made to the study of the 
ongins of the super-ego it has provoJ more complex than was at fi«t 
expected ^Vhcn I revieiNcd Ibe problems a fe\v years later®’ Freud 
>vrote to me "All the obscunties and difSculhes you desenbe really 
exist But they are not to be removed even ivilh the points of view 
you emphasize They need completdy fresh invesbgations, accumu 
latcd impressions and cxpenences, and I know bow hard it is to ob¬ 
tain these Your essay ts a dark banning in a complicated mat 
ter"’* Two conclusions seemed to Freud to be definite One was 
that the super-ego has a closer connection with the Id than the ego 
has It onginatcs rather m the inner world, the ego in the outer®® 
The other was that identification wiUt the parents, particuJariy 
With the father, plays an important part in its genesis This comes to 
expression especially at the bme when the Oedipus complex is be 
mg resolved, so that Freud could assert that the super-ego is the 
heir of the Oedipus complex He had a great deal to say about those 
identifications and the mcchanisiti of them, and made the interest 
ing point that the identifications were not so much with the actual 
egos of the parents as with tbcir super-egos, the inheritance of tra 
dibon IS in this way explained In discussing ambivalent attitudes 
toward parents he remarked that it was not all to be accounted for 
by the conflicts msbtuted by nvaliy^ one has also to bear m mind 
the matter of innate bisexuality 

This identification, honever, is by no means the only source ot 
the super-ego The picture of a parent that is rncoiporated m ^ 
identaficahon is commonly very distorted, the mifdest parent may 
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represented by a harsh imago. The phantasy of the chfld which thus 
distorts the picture is a contribution of his own, and receives power¬ 
ful additions from his sadistic impulses. Then there is the further 
likelihood that direct heredity may be important. Freud thought here 
in his Lamarckian fashion of the inherited influence of the ejqjeri- 
ences of previous generations. 



CHAPTER 


Lay Analysis 


SINCE TEE TOPIC OF LAY ANALYSIS WAS THE FEATURE OF TirE PSTCTO* 

analytical moveinent that, with the possible exception of the Verlag 
most l.eenly engaged Freud’s interest, and indeed emotions, dunng 
the last phase of his life, it deserves a chapter to itself It ws asso- 
ciatcd with a central dilemma m the ps>cho 3 n 3 lyt)cal movement, 
one foi which no solution has yet been found It uas Freud wlio 
most clearly perceived the nature of that dilemma, and it ivfl! be 
well to esepound it before narrating the history of the problems it 
gave nse to Discounting the fact that ps)cho 3 n 3 lj-sis had ongmated 
in the field of psychopathology, Freud recognized that the discoveries 
he had made, and the theoretical basis established m respect of 
them, had a very general and extremely i\ide beanng outside that 
field To him they constituted a foundation for a truly djnamic 
psychology with all that this conclusion implies Insofar as it sig 
njfies a more profound undentandmg of human nature, of the mo¬ 
tives and emotions of manbnd, it was inevitable that psjrlioanalpis 
should be in a position to male valuable, and sometimes cruaal, 
contribufaons to all fields of human mentaht), and tint further re¬ 
searches would increase the value of sucli contributions to an evtent 
not easy to limit To mention onij a few of these the studj of an 
thropology, mythology and foBdore; llie historical csolohon of man 
kind with the various dnergent routes this has followed, the up¬ 
bringing and education of diildren the significance of artistic cn- 
deavoT, the vast field of sociology mth a more penetrating estimate 
of the vanous soaal institutions, such as mamage, Ian, religion 
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and perhaps e\en government, possibly even the apparently insolu 
ble problems of international relahons All these endless potentiali 
ties would be lost were psychoanalysis to end by being confined to 
a small section m the chapter on therapy in a textbook of psychiatry 
side by side with hypnotic suggestion, electrotherapy and so on This 
he foresaw might well happen if psychoanalysis came to be regarded 
as nothing but a branch of medical pracbce 
It has sometimes been thought that Freud s crusade in favor of 
lay analysis sprang from resentment at the scurvy way in which he had 
for so many years been treated by the medical profession In my 
opinion there is very little truth in this suggestion, what mainly in 
fluenced him was the wish for a broader outlook on psychoanalysis 
than could be expected from doctors alone He certainly would have 
been more than gneved had doctors held aloof from his work, know 
mg as he did that the basis of research m it must always be the 
analysis of suffenng people 

pracbang analysts could of 
fe hints and suggestions in these diverse fields, the only perma 

® knowledge of psycho- 

nart of training An «sential 

ofthose dl “f psychoanalyses 

fte ■* we thSe encounter 

*0 monveT ”™ely, that 

the futum “V '^,^f‘^“'’ered, or « IDcely to be discovmed m 
fte mmd nr if ‘"vestigabon of the deepest layers of 

™blvtnd, r'ThatTwesom'e fact 

rsTcSolct r =■" -efllary to it, to 

pWrrif 1 r “a "'“''ropologist, for example, desimus of ap- 
aUcfsf for a “ in his special field would fint of all, 

suppose that th™^r “ psyehothcrapist One might 

ter, but unfortiimf i satisfactory solution to the whole mat 

m fact those comine “"equivocally negated it For 

wheUier from the fiell oTm psychoanalysis, 

im-anably wash to bec^ ^ education, anthropology, art or literature. 
Iocs a drasion wh^™° Practicing analysts for the rest of their 
Ihrar newly acquire “efulness in applying 

motnes, if we lease „ ™'e^S' “ “''■e presaous fields of work Two 
evident in such ^ account any possible financial ones, are 
new field and thr attraction of interest in the 

reception that pS) choanal)-tic insight into the 
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dcqi layers of the mind is not something acquired once and for all 
at a given phase of study, tat has to be refreshed and estended by 
continuoos contact mth the taw matenal of obsenation, le. the 
analysis of patients Such a person is then termed a lay or non 
medical psychoanalyst 

Accepbng. if necessary, the limitation just mentioned, Freud never 
theless warmly welcomed the incuision into the therapeutic field of 
suitable people from walls of life other than the medical, and he 
piodaimed as a principle that in hts opinion it was a matter of in 
difference whether intending candidates for psjchoanalytic training 
hdd a medical qualification or not, nor did he even thinl that any 
kind of academic qualification was at all necessaiy for membership, 
ss lung had once urged ^ Furfhcimore, he urged such candidates as 
asked his advice not to spend years of study in obtaining such a 
qualification but to proceed at once to ps)choanaI)'tic work He cn 
visaged a broader and better preliminary education for the novice 
m psychoanalysis Tliere should be a spwial college m which lectures 
would be given in the rudiments of anatomy, physiobg) and palhol 
ogy, m biology, embryology and evolution, in mythology and the 
psychology of religion, and rn the classics of literature* 

Freud stood apart from the burl) buriy of the outer world, and 
it was appropriate for him to take long views and conjure op visions 
of the distant future But those of us m humbler stations of hfe 
were compelled to take shorter view? and cope with more immediate 
conbngenaes He had painted a seductivi^ and indeed grandiose, 
picture of a new and quite ludependent profession, and wanted to 
inibate it by opening the doors wide to lay analj-sts drawn from var 
lous sources Much as one might be captirated bj his vision, how 
ever, we had to take into account a number of considerations that 
would first have to be dealt with To begin with, Freud firmly and 
nghtly insisted that his lay analysis should not m fiict be completely 
independent Being untrained m all the matters flat go to forming 
a medical diagnosis, they were incompetent to decide whidi patients 
were suitable for thar treatment, and Freud laid dorni the invanaUc 
rule that lay analysts were never to function os consultants the fiist 
person to examine the patient must be a doctor, who would then 
refer suitable cases to the an 3 l)-sl» Plaml) this implied operation 
with the medical profession and raised the question of how tar, 
and under what conditions, this would be aiwHablc 
some conntnes, such as Amina, France and some of the United 
States where the law forbade any therapeutic mcamres bang or 
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ned out by an)onc not possessing a medical qualification Tlicrc 
were many more where members of the medical profession wac for 
bidden by law to collaborate with non medical practitioners Ps)cho 
analjsis, it is true, could claim to differ in essence from other forms 
of non medical tlicrapj, but to what extent would it be able to 
enforce tins claim? 

Tlicn, if intending students of ps)choanal)’Sis were to be told 
that the study of medicine was irrelevant, would it not m lime be 
come irrelevant? How many of them would be quixoticall} inclined 
to spend tedious }ears of toil and expense in an unncccssar) dircc 
tion? That might lead to the majority of analysts being lay In that 
event one might have to envisage the practice of psychoanalysis be 
coming increasingly divorced from the science of medicine, to its 
great practical and theoretical detriment Moreover, its prospect of 
ever becoming recognized as a legitimate branch of science would be 
reduced perhaps to a vanishing point Psychiatry in its broadest 
sense, i e the psychological aspects of medicine, is certainly its near 
est link to the other branches of science, one more accessible than 
pure (academic) psychology 

With this background we may now follow the story of the events 
in Freuds lifetime bearing on this subject 


So far as I know the only non medical analysts who practiced 
before the Great War were Ilermine HugHcllmuth m Vienna and 
the Rev Oskar Pfister m Zurich There had been, it is true, from the 
very start non medical members of the Vienna Society who never 
pracbee , such as Max Graf and Hugo Heller, and some, such as 
aron re von Wmterstein, who bi^an to do so only at the outset 
° ^ ^ ^ HugHcllmuth conducted pedagogic analyses 

an con n uted many useful analytic observations on children She 
IS rmem er also for having devised the play technique for child 
ana ysis w ic Melanie Klein was to exploit so brilliantly after the 
nc ^ though it is generally forgotten, Freud himself had 

given a broad hint of such possibilities ■* Pfisteris 
confined to adolescents troubled by moral conflicts, 
Qftu r. ^ 3 e to supplement his analytic procedures by ethical 

TV/ij ^ igious exhortations Toward the latter part of the war 
hi? sjn^mitiated her famous career by helping Ferenczi in 

Budapest a.n.o m the analytic treatment of chndL 

£ 1 ^ *919 Bemfeld proposed to organize an as- 

a ion o ay penons interested in psychoanalysis which would be 
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loosdy affilinlcd to the Vienra Ps)eho.AMlyticaI Society Treud 
ms so much m fivot of the scheme thst he decided to douste to 
It the sum of n.ooo Kronen ($2,:oooo) he had (ust received from 
the TOn rreund fund ' Noiroally tins would have been given to the 
VcTiag, \on Freunds foundation Rhich meant so much to Freud 
lumsclf, that he should be prepared to gne preference to an under 
tatmg m support of tlie laity « a measure of the importance he at 
tached to that mo\ement For some reason, hoRever, the whole plan 
uas dropped Sir j'cars later Fctcnczi revived it and mfonned Freud 
that he intended to mvite tlie next International Congress (Horn 
buig, 1925) to institute under its auspices an outside body to be 
entitled Friends of Psjchoanaly’sis” Freud rouM have favored this 
also, but when the proposal was discussed before the Congress at a 
preliminary meeting of the ‘Committee” we unanimously con 
demned it, so it was not brought forward * It assuredly woidd not 
have been accepted b) the Congress 
In the first couple of years after the war a number of non medical 
analj'sts b^n to practice m Vienna, Wmterstem had already begun 
in 191.^ Otto Rank nas perhaps the first of them, though he half 
apologetically told me then that he analyzed only children The illu 
Sion was at that time prevalent tliat analyses of children were an 
easier aCair than those of adults, that was the reason why when the 
New York Society m 19:9 temporarily agreed to permit the practice 
of lay analysis they restneted it to child analysis, and even as late as 
1938 tins R'as tile official view in the Hunganan Society Rank was 
presently joined by Bcmfcld and Rcik, and in 1923 by Anna Freud 
then later came Aichhom, Kns, Waldcr and others At about the 
same lime several began work m London also notably J C Flugd, 
Barbara Low, Joan Rivicrc, Ella Shaipe, and before long James and 


Aloe Straclicy 

In Vienna most of those coming to be analj-zed were Amencans, 
and many of these set up m turn as lay analysts on their return to 
Amenca This was the banning of a feud between Amencan and 
European analysts which smouldered for many yean and was finally 
healed only after the last war In the parious state of Austria at that 
time, when the most urgent necessities of life were hard to come y, 
it is not surpnsing that finanaal considerations impelled a fw 
analy-sts, both lay and medical, to relax the standards generally 
thought desirable m professional nori I remember asbng Rank tor 
instance, how be could bnng himsdf to send back to Amenca as a 
practicing analyst someone who bad been Rith him bare y siv we , 
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and he replied with a shrug of the shoulders “one must live It 
should also be remembered that at that time “training” was entirely 
individual and unofficial, there being no standards imposed by an 
institute as in later years 

In 1925 Bnll wrote an article for a New York newspaper express¬ 
ing his disapproval of lay analysis, and m that autumn he an¬ 
nounced to the New York Psjchoanal)he Socict) his determination 
to break relations with Freud if the Viennese attitude toward Amer¬ 
ica continued 


In the spnng of 1926 a pahent of Tlicodor Rcik brought an 
action against him on the score of harmful treatment and invoked 
the Austnan law against quackcx) Foitunatcly for Rcik the patient 
was shown to be an unbalanced person whose evidence was untrust¬ 
worthy That and Freud’s personal intervention with a high official 
decided the case in Rcik’s favor But it w’as the occasion for Freud’s 


hastily putting together in July a little book entitled The Question 
of hay Analysis^ It was cast in the form of a dialogue between him 
self and a not unsympathetic listener modeled on the functionary 
just mentioned The greater part of the book is a brilliant exposition 
to an outsider of what psjchoanalysis is and does, and is one of the 
best examples of that expository art in which Freud always excelled. 
It is followed by a persuasive plea, doubtless the most persuasive that 
has ever been made, on behalf of a liberal attitude toward lay 
anal)sis, some of the arguments he adduced have already been m 
dicated above Freud’s own descnption of the book—he was seldom 
complimentary to his own wntings—was “shallow stuff with some 
cutting remarks, which because of my bad mood at present are 
ra er itler The bad mood m question came from his being 
more than usually plagued by his prosthesis so that he was even 
una e o speak He told Eitingon of the capital the Vienna news- 
papCTs were making out of the Reik affair, and added ‘ The move- 
men against ay analysis seems to be only an offshoot of the old 
^is ance against analysis in general Unfortunately many of our 
mOT ers are so short-sighted, or so blinded by their professional 
m eres , as to join in I regard the whole movement as an expression 
hcnevolcnt interest my sevenfaeth birthday 
j tt outer world, and so feel partly responsible for it ” ® 
nci en y, the Reik case was not the last of its kind A similar 
m was t against Mrs Williams in Pans m 1951 The judge 

ere, m e French fashion, remarked that a pretty defendant was 
n un 0 nate choice for such a prosecution, and, partly perhaps 
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on lliosc giounas, she non And as 1 ssnlc (1955) I har that Dr 
and Mrs Werner Kemper have been arrested in Brazil on similar 

^""men I MTOte to Trend on the publication ot his booUet I said 
•■While )on hare left a ferr things unsaid, jon have pven a tota y 
drrent’pcrspective to the whole problem, » ” 

must all feel to be of vast importance Tlie thing I thin y 

thae must be because we need them Jie ne^s^ty 
of course obvious The wnder ques i only certain links 

malang analj-sis an and I find there 

with the medical one, is ^^ ^ ^ ,t wdl not be 

rs much to sa, about it n .1^“ appreciate 

settled by us, but by fate "> Trend 1 ve^^ ^ ^ 

jour last remarU on ' „ lo tale the other side 

made some S guLed what my real inten 

of the question . You hare |ostiy ^ 

hon is, but 1 saw no J?,the ultimate relation 

moment To be sure ,i,3t does not unply that 

betrreen ^raUempt to shape it by our own 

we should not try to inOuenee fate, attempt 

offorts " “ r .e r. ,,r the New Yorh Legislature passed a 

In the autumn of that jear th _ , u jeclatmg lay analy 

biU on Boll's instigation Association also issued a 

rar;rreir/a;ra:t.-^ - - 

“Tmeseeing that the 80 ‘ 7 „l°sbmer'n 

the next Congress, to e j binary discussion in the ° 

Eitingon and 1 luTemuhono! /ournol and the 

contnbutions to be Associahon Trrentyeight such 

Vatschnil, the official organs of the ^ Eitmgon to 

”Ls, .nclofus t"” 

speetively, were published in the fom o „ 

ol geographical ?«■“"" ™",”d I aIso%ad the adva^ ' 
,he Jtreme camps on mthm "t S 
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from studying medicine That was enough for Freud to consider 
me as much an opponent as if I were altogether opposed to laj 
analysis Actually Fcrcnczi was the only person to share Freud's cx 
treme position, and also his critical attitude tow'ard me Eitingon, 
the President of the Associabon, was distinctly pro-medical, more so 
than I was, and, as Freud more than once complained, "lukewarm” 
on the subject of lay analysis Still he was more pliable than I was 
and could nearly always be depend^ on to act m accordance with 
Freud's wishes 


I had suggested that the problem should be discussed beforehand 
at the vanous branch Soaeties in the hope of reaching some sort of 
solution that would obviate unpleasant and W'asteful arguments at 
the Congress itself This did not at all please Freud He wrote to 
Eitingon "An investigation such as Jones proposes is naturally very 
repellent to me from the start I should like the whole of the Associa 


tion to take the standpoint I have presented, but that is something 
we shall certainly not achieve Perhaps we shall split our former 
comradeship if we adhere to our demands So what ought we to 
do? If we simply give the branch Societies autonomy, i e the 

right to do what they like, that would for the time being avoid a 
break, but it would destroy the right we have hitherto enjojed of 
freedom to emigrate wherever we wish, inasmuch as a Viennese lay 
member would then lose the right to take part m saentific meetings 
in, or instance, Amenca or Holland To bong about a unitary agree 
ment calls for an authonty that is not at our disposal Perhaps some 
^d of diplomatic shift is the most expedient—not that I should 
n it sympathetic of a kind that would avoid any binding decision 
an content ourselves with a general statement m pnnaple in favor 
o ay ana ysis Ferenca s lay group in Amenca wanted to join 
toe International Association, and Freud regarded it as a test case” 
' accept them, and in fact did not do 

SOTt Eitingon for his approval the supplement he had 
w, rii, A ^ 3nd told him to omit some sharp remarks 

“ e niencans if he found them not politic or dangerous, they 
secede” When I met Eitingon m 'The 
^ ^ s^®^ed me the paper, we agreed it would be 

ffM! sentences when pnnting it, and this was done A 

Freud reproached me with having advocated his 
IS mg it With the mlenbon of making bad blood with the 
encans uch a complete travesty of my reconciling aims was 
cuce o reud s suspiaon that I was opposed to lay analysis He 
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could never aoderstand m,d»r., positons, such us mme wus and 

sbl] 15 

In Muy of tlijt year the New Yorl: Soaely passed a resolution 
condemning lay analysis ontnght, a precipitate action which did not 
improve the atmosphere for the comiiig general discussion I wrote 
to Brill vehement!) begging him to do something at the eleventh 
hour to dimmish the bad impression that had been produced in 
Europe but it was too late. 

As a result of the S)*mposmin Eilingon fonnulated a resolution to 
be laid before the coming Congress Feienczi, who had just returned 
from America, visited him in Berlin where th^ had a warm dis 
cussion Concessions were made on both sides, which as usual pleased 
neitJier Freud had teen so disappointed at the negative recqition 
his manifesto had rccened the jear before that he tned, Uiough only 
temporarily, to dissociate htms^f horn the whole matter, and could 
not even bring himself to read Eihngon’s resolution 
At the preliminary meeting of the Intemabonal Training Com 
mission* EUmgon's resolution which laid stress on the desirability of 
candidates acqumng a medical qualification was accepted, but an 
other one was postponed which suggested that the home country 
be notified when a candidate elected to tram abroad It ivas these 
“foreign* candidates, as they were called, that were causing the fnc 
tion bchveen Vienna and New YorJ^ so at the Business Meebng 
of the Congress I proposed that in such cases the training com 
mittces of the hvo countnes concerned should first come to an agree 
ment about the suitability of each particular candidate This led at 
once to 3 very heated discussion, often with several speakers talhmg 
at once \Vlicn finally a resolution by Rado was adopted, in which 
the International Training Commission was instructed to draw up 
obligatory regulations, there was a storm of protest from the minor 
ity, from the Americans, the Bnbsh and the Dutch, all of whom had 
voted against the resolution In the ensuing discussion I remaded 
that the history of my country had taught us that force was not the 
most successful method to employ mUi Amencans Ferenczi later 
reported to Freud this obvioos warning of mme as a tliieat on my 
part to withdraw the Amencan groups though it is hard to Inow how 
I was supposed to have the power to do this, at all events it eon 
firmed Freud m his opinion that I was opposed to him in the 
dispute Things looXed distinctly unpleasant at the meeting when 
suddenly above the hubbub a girlish voice rang out mth the words 
• Sec Oiapter 3 p iia 
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*‘Meine Herren, ich glaube wir thun ein Umecht " ** It was this 
intervention of Anna Freud s which saved the situation She pointed 
out that we were legislabng for America on an occasion when there 
were only three Amencans present and that we should not take ad¬ 
vantage of this minimal representation It was an histone moment 
in the dispute behveen the two continents, and it meant that for 
the time being the crisis was over 

In a recent book on Amencan charactenshes, the author Geoffrey 
Gorer, a distinguished sociologist, singled out as the most prominent 
one the American’s tendency to rqect authonty, and more particu¬ 
larly any authonty, such as that of foreign bom parents, emanating 
from Europe “ He could have found ample confiraiatory evidence in 
the records of the International Psycho-Analytical Association m 
the years from 1925 to 1939 

In 1928 there \vas a sharp passage between New York and Vi 
enna ai,er the case of a lay psychotherapist who had been considered 
a v^d analyst, Freud s term for someone who pretends to practice 
p^'choanaljsis without troubling to learn how to do so He came to 
Vienna and Freud referred him to the Psycho-Analytical Institute 
^ere He went ^rough some training, and on his return to New 
York inserted in the newspapers blatant advertisements claiming that 

50 was speaally quah 

ed Ihe ^e^v York analysts were indignant at this behavior, which 
they felt was likely to bnng further discredit on themselves, as it 
enough odor at that bme They protested to 
shmppM^T, ^ Freud merely 

tain nnt ^ ^^i Considered that they were makrng a mono 
more ^ " 1 ,° remarked "Anyhorv the man knows 

‘h™ before he came to Vienna " Feren 
to Ami n ’ -“bned to sympathme with 

tonuri r London we were having 

imnble enough wath Uie less reputable "practrUoners” of psyched 

the Athiil^ “"*f™P^fbctic to such complaints from across 

n^hiSlf” -f a- Perhaps 

esteem than "’'*’'0='* ptofcssion been held m higher 

rmsTw^ftr aUe. Docent or Pro- 

W« ;™d of “y ""L of socrety Ihe Viennese 

STSited hr stndcnl, “aogosshed phjaicians and surgeons who were 

-SnUan ll V ad'Shted to 

' ^ c are committing an injusbce ” 
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honor them by naming streets after them or jn other ways Freud 
never undentood that the status of the medical profession could be 
ijuite different in othw countries and he imagined, for instance, 
that doctors holding university titles ivere respected as much abroad 
as in Austna He had little notion of the hard fight they had fifty 
years ago in America, where all kinds of unqualified practitioners 
enjoyed at least as much esteem as physicians and often enough 
much more He would never admi^ therefore, that the opposition 
of American analysts to lay analysis uas to a considerable extent a 
part of the struggle of various learned professions in America to 
secure respect and recognibon for expert knowledge and the training 
needed to acquire it The situation was, it is true, complicated by 
the circumstance that “wild,” le unqualified, psychoanalysts were 
by no means confined to the laity, but Americans fdt that the con 
duct of undesirable medical colleagues was at least subject to more 
control and supervision than was that of members of the laity 
In January of the following year the group of lay analysts Ferenczi 
had organized dunng his stay m Nw York voluntarily dissolved 
Nothing much else happened m that year (rqaS) In the spnng 
Freud commented to Ferenczi that “the internal development of 
psychoanalysis is everywhere* proceeding contrary to my intentions 
away from lay analysis and becoming a pure medical specialty, and I 
r^rd this as fateful for the future of analysis Really you are the 
only one of whom I can fed sure as unreservedly sharing my point 
of view " ” And a month later be wrote "You are nght when you 
say that Eitingon has not his heart m the matter, he forced himself 
into a friendly attitude out of consideration to Anna and me As 
usual he was here for my birthday and I used the opportunity to 
paint to him the gloomy future of analyiSK if it docs not succeed in 
creating an abode for itself outside of medicine.” ** To Eitingon he 
desenbed his position very aptly as that of a 'Commanderin Chief 
without an army' ” 

In March, iqsq, Freud wrote to Eitingon “Lehnnan writes from 
Pans sajing he has spoken with Jones, who seems quite bent on 
protecting Amenca, that doesn't sound very hopeful Jones mtends 
to pay me a visit in June I wonder if we should not propose to 
him that the theme be excluded from the Congress'* and then in the 
next interval arrange a fnendly separation with the Americans 1 
"This was certainly not true of England, where we were consbntly re¬ 
cruiting lay analysts 
* Oxford, 1929 
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have no desire to give way in the lay question, and there is no 
means of bridging the gulf ” 

In the middle of April, 1929, the nc\vly organized Committee 
met in Pans to discuss the situabon and prepare for the coming 
Congress m Oxford Freud cmpoucrcd Eitmgon and Fcrcnczi to 
suggest that a fncndly separation be arranged between the American 
and the European Societies, and he added that in Ins opinion the 
opposition to lay analjsis Avas "the last mask of the resistance against 
psychoanalysis, and the most dangerous of all ’ At the meeting 
van Ophui)sen and myself were opposed not only to this solution, 
but also to the more extreme one advocated by the otlier three 
members of the Committee, according to which the rules for ad 
mission of candidates for training should be compulsorily uniform 
for all countries Whereupon Freud threatened that I should hear 


some straight talking when I came to visit him that Jun^*® I have no 
recollection, hoAvever, that when I did so his reception of me was 
any less fnendly than usual Brill s visit to Freud, shortly after my 
own, did more to reassure him Brill had almost equally strong 
European and American affiliations, and he did not always find it 
easy to reconcile them On his visits to Freud, to whom he Avas 
devoted, he Avould be genuinely persuaded that American recalci 
trancy Avas deplorable and would undertake to convince his col 
eagues on his return Back m Ncav York, however, he AAould soon 
rCTume is adoption of their attitude, which was really his own On 
IS occasion he was in a specially sunny mood and promised Freud 
0 0 a e could to dimmish fnction at the coming Congress He 
a not attended a Congress for eighteen years, and his presence 
thwe was undoubtedly most helpful m smoothing matters 

n accordance with the instructions of the Innsbruck Congress 
Litingon had appointed a Committee to Avork out a scheme that 
fipc M ^^ secure the agreement of the vanous branch Socie 
hi« rTin ^ proceed very tactfully m this There was enbeism of 
crTiw Berlin members—Karen Homey, Muller Braun 

cirrnfaf when they proceeded to issue a 

anxwtns t. ^ ranch Societies consisting of quesbons to which 

eeshont f They were meant, it is true, merely as sug 

patent some groups Avere so incensed at the ap- 

At the O f discussions that they ignored the circular 

leaister iTipir^ 1 ^^‘^refor^ this Committee had simply to 

a ure, and a fresh one was appointed of eleven mem 
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bers drawn from ali over the worid with myself as Cliamnan Every 
one seemed satisfied wlh this decision, negative though it n-as, and 
Litwgon told Freud he was com-inccd that we should have no 
further difficulties over the lay analysis question 
Brill earned out his promise to do his best to mfiuence his col 
leagues m New York to modify their previous unjielding attitude, 
and in December Freud heard that the New York Society had al 
tered their statutes m a way that now admitted the possibility of 
having lay members He was also pleased to hear from me that lay 
analysts v, ere working in an official capacity at the London Clmic 
At the Wiesbaden Congress three }ears later, the second Com 
mittee presented a comprehensive report, which was received with 
applause and unanimously accepted This contained the proviso that 
the rules for selection of candi^tes including lay candidates should 
be left to tlie dtscrcbon of eacdi individual Society Further “The 
members of the Committee arc unanimously of opinion that before 
any foreign candidate is accepted for training approval of his Home 
Training Committee be obtained Harmony can only be obtained 
through adherence to this positive rule' ** So my aim of safeguard 
ing the inlegnfy of the Internationa} Association was achieied, but 
at the cost of postponing to an uncerbin future the persuading of 
those analysts who still objected to tiammg lay analysts 'The deci 
Sion was of course a great disappointment for Freud, who had hoped 
to see their conversion m his lifetime, but I am sure any such hope 
would have been greatly dimimsbed had matters been pushed to 
the extreme step of separation 

To complete the story I will relate a subsequent episode for 
whidi this time I had to take the blame At the Lucerne Congress 
in 2934 a resolubon proposed hy Eilingon was earned enabling the 
Central Executive to grant "direct membership in the International 
Association to those who had had to leave {h«r owa Society and 
country for pohbcsl reasons At that tune this applied only to late 
members of the German Society Without membership they had not 
the ptivileges of subscnhing to the official organs and attending the 
scientific meetings of any other Socicfy—not to speak of the moral 
isolation of having no contact with that colleagues With a some¬ 
what heavy heart I felt obliged to act on this and so issued mem 
bership-on the lines of the Nansen passport the League of Na 
lions was just then issuing to refugees who had been dqinved of 
their passports and so were staldess-to a number of analysts, m 
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cludmg some lay analjsts, who were emigrating to America This 
was resented there as foreign interference with Amcncan institu 
tions, and at the following Congress, in Pans in 1938, we were 
faced with a most formidable document from Amenca This an 
nounced that the Amencan Ps)choana!ytic Association, which com 
prised all the branch Societies tlicrc, would be willing to consider 
affiliation to the Intemahonal Association on three conditions 
that the International Training Commission, which they maintained 
was a superfluous mstitubon that interfered with internal affairs in 
^enca, he abolished, that the “free floating membership" be with 
drawn from analjsts settling m Amenca, and that the International 
Association should meet for scientific purposes only and be de 
pnved of all its administrative functions Since the Amencans had 
anointed a special committee to discuss these matters with us, and 
tolls lessened the appearance of a final ultimatum, we decided to do 
1 cwise t is grabfymg to report that it proved unnecessaij for 
these committe« to act, since the advent of the Second World War 
dtered fte whole s.tel.on men this over, l.ttle war left of 
fte psjchoanalytical movement on the conbnent of Europe, and the 
worW «>« n'^jonty of analpts m the 

Zo^r apprehenrmn of the Inter 

with It to an ex 

the stnl unfe postponing 

In I w “f Iny analyrtr 

United Stal»-!^d?i^^ thirbes a report was widely current m toe 
ana ^"^te from European 

lay analysis and lli s' o^sossed so dehmtely m his brochure on 
y-sls should’be stT. J i” the pracbee of psjchoanal 

-editr^lSsrnt " " of ffo 

there was any truth m the rumor"^'^ 


“Dear Mr Schnicr >’> 5’ '93 

my we«s abo^fhe'p'’r^lOT''' fr'’' ohango 

P blem of Lay Analysis may have originated 

* In En^tsh 
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Analysts 

The fact is, I have never repudiated these views and I insist on them 
even more intensely than before, m the face of the obvious Amen 
can tendency to turn psycho-analysis into a mere housemaid of 
Psychiatry 

' Sincerely yours 
‘ Sigm Freud' 
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CHAPTER 


Biology 


FREUD WAS ONCE XKVITED, I913, Tt) STATE, \VT im. V THE COMPASS OF 

a lai^er essay, ^hat interest he thought ps)choanaljsis might h3\e 
for biologists,*- and it is worth whfle considering bis answer to the 
Truest. The main theme on which he concentrated was the con 
tributiOES psj choanal) sis had made to the stud) of sexual develop¬ 
ment in man, a theme of evident biological import He compared 
the autonomoos life sexuality appears to lead in man, with its 
relabve independence from the penonaht), with the independence 
ot the immortal germ plasm from the somatic body He further 
commented on the wa) m which human sexuality transcends the 
simple aim of propagating the species, and how it extends far be 
yond the geniUl organs themselves Then he remarked on the diffi 
° biological distinction between male and 

frt Vi comparable dishncfaon m psychology There seemed 

spTfK in the nature of the instinct m the two 

twcctv#. ^ f found was a distinction between active and 

imnoTt ^ apphes to both sexes, he also mentioned the 

heliaft ^ X. isexuality m mankind He agreed that the contrast 
rouahiv ^ mTit, 1,^ sexual impulses corresponded 

balosical d^tacbm. beh^een L msbnctsVf self 
Frtd Fesen^bon of fte speces 

conccobtm ™ 

between nw ^ which he maintained was tiansibonal 

pchology and biolog. He further insisted on the genefae 
nature of hn worl, which was i„ hue wrth the deielopmental 
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studies .u bology Stress was lard uu fte 

reeression, one which has many parallels in the bodily sphere Fi 

rA‘£Sr:=S!X:s.-st:; 

science is concerned with “ Z more usual 

a number of important contributions to biology 

sense of the word n, a,e general theory of evolu 

The chief one was a contnbution g ^ 

hon Even m his “''y The first paper he ever 

the beanng of his ^ Zn a burning controversial 

published went far to settle what animals 

queshon namely, whether the Mtv ^ j animals 

?onU.ned elements different rn hni torn those of t^^^^ ^ 

or whether any apparent J aord of tlie Petromy 

onstnhon that the “ '^o^cells of the higher verte- 

aon fish represent the P^™'tom the spinal cord 's« a 

brates before their evolutioiiary ^ equaled m 

piece of biological rmearch m his twenties in the 

talliancc by a medical student foicsbadowing 

6 eld of human anatomy are » discontinuity of neu 

o( the fundamental "'“™'n„ ,he ongins of crania 

exquisitely genetic ■" ^1 of Freuds worh m rts relaUon 

But there are far technical studes he ny 
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the Deity had ehosen to hnng man on the scene by a comph 

cated evolutionaiy process lasting some thousands of millions of 

years instead of creating him on a particular day, as had previously 

been believed, this need only be true of his body There must 

surely have been a moment when the Deity decided to add the 

higher mental attnTiutcs, notably the soul, to man, and thus fulfill 

His purpose of fundamentally dishnguishing him from all other 

animals Even Darwin’s brave attempt, in his book The Expression 

of the Emotions in Man and Animals, was unable to fill this la 

cuna m the theory Freud, however, whose mam interest was in 

genebc development, was able to show that a great many of these 

higher attnTiutes, including even the religious instinct itself, had 

passed through a lowlier evolution before attaining to their lofty 

heights, and that their existence eould be accounted for without the 

necessity of invoking any supernatural intervention, even such an 

raquisitely human feature as the sense of self, the ego, Freud was 

able to denve, through the influence on it of the outer world, from 

the impersonal primordial group of impulses he designated as the Id 

By so doing he closed the stfll remaining gap m the doetnne of 

rendered superfluous the idea that 

to the peculiar and unique relation 

the title Vth'^rv'^ * bestowed on Freud 

the title of the Danvm of the Mind 

theZZTr ><> "'htch Freud had in his youth made 

1 o ife *e functions and 

«l™ed thu fty anatomy Freud had strangely 
qutTworl h his subse 

made rtn "-ore than 

"holLla el Trend, aidemie psy 

If n^ind ™ ■"■Sht be called the morpholep 

effecti' l du" Trend who fint laid bare the true 

behaiior the ccntral''o'biMt IfT'”’ 

tlic 6nl to creaf^» 1 t ^*‘5 *n\csligations In this way he was 
tenns of motive, p5>choIogy Since Treud the functional 

integral part of intention, meaning have become an 

“mrepts which are^c!seiif^u*'h dynamic and economic 

hWer. It Ms o”' “"S-cal m nature 
niims of diiplaecmmt **“ Particular mental media 

nuplaeement, regression, tmnsferenee and so on, the study. 
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and often tl.e discovciy. of nlnch conshtnted a ma,n part of H^d. 
contiibntion to psjcliology, find that counterpart .n many a^« of 
^.maf bchavor, men m an.mab to fat apart from man a the m 
nas fot pomted out by Dmn,- and fm been mtosnxl, 
confirmed by other biologists Fteod had thus m 
logical studiL lighted on biological laua of 'J'. 

It 15 tatha mote difficult to assess the wlue to biolog) ot r 

eoncirons about the natute of 1 S', 

as early as t^; hetneen ’Vlalert an impot 

proved valuable m many respects 5 , j " r J ic had pic- 
Lt essay entitled ‘."“'vanSs instincts iL 

viously suggested that what 2“ j „„ 3 l,tics is that relation 
one another and endouu ,ou,ee of an instinct 

to their somatic sources and to ,m„,cdiate 

.s a process of exalation stimulus - Ill. 

aim of the instinct lies in 111 nsvcliical icpiescntativa of 

definition of an instinct had ^ ^,I,elation, as con 

an endosomatic. „ set up by angle eaatatio-« 

tasted with a ‘stimulus (Reis) whicli is sa p / 

coming from , ,„ 5 „„ctual slimubtion with 

Freud assoaated the allapng ^„c,ng of tension to a 

Fechner’s SmW'lV '■ ,hc mind In sgao Tieud 

minimum is a ^rtiOTc bj postulating a-doth 

pursued tins tarn of thought to 

consequences of conflicts ^ („n„ali(m. reaction foirnation . 

these in great detail (,„cl„ding sublimation), the tOT 

aim inhibited aetmt.es. deflert .oerf 

ing of an imtinet on to tbe sc t^^ „„l.annmi br« bem 
into Its opFSite and » although r-enJ naa 

confimied by capon'"“'V ^,,ac II- 

into account be wnrl done 5S„ 
an inhibited impnbe ictams m 
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rmgton s obseir'ation that the same holds good even with the sim 
plest refleies In spina! dogs,' for instance, when the scratching 
impulse (essentially of libidmal nature) is abolished by the adminis- 
trabon of a pamful sbmulus it resumes its activity as soon as the 
latter has ceased, Sherrmgton termed this an “after-discharge ” * 
Freud answered the queshon of which hind of instinct is victon 
ous in the case of such conBicts by the statement that the soaal 
instincts are unless the more prunary ones (sexual and self preserv 
abve) are especially urgent Exacfly the same law has been found 
to be tae in biological eipenments>» Biologists use the term "col 
hsions ’ for what m psychology are termed "conflicts,” and they have 
formulated a law to the effect that the more recently acquired m 
sbncb are victonous when in collision with the pnmordial ones un 
less the sibiabon is urgently cnbcal 

immense number of valuable observabons have been collected 
m the sphere of natural history on the vanous forms of msfanctual 
and psychologists (notably Me 
instmrt “®p3ed lists of them, e g maternal mstmet, huntmg 
never drew on these observabons for 
eicenhn ' T Parallels to his own dinical work, the only 

‘he habits of eels 

to be twn ^ homes There-ft ould appear 

1 hu dm^rb ' *‘^1 ™ part. One 

rS oHn^ ^ nhsKsi^al determmahou to confine himself to two 

C w™ ^ bnies differed m land, but 

w7oflLTr ■“ =-g=>n Freud seems to 

nS weSr^ n aloof from the am 

^ mss he” illustrated by the saymg "If a 

rt I tme. hetSl terms with a dog then, 

reanlt of his ohsenabonsV "’^‘“onship of a human hmd One 
higher animals there ere was a finn asserbon that among the 
and he“ “ a -hsbncbon between ego and id, as m Lin, 
■who have a lontr j t of a super-ego in those animals 

neier m hnle ™ 1 ■" Freud seems 

natural hisioiy, confinm”? I “*‘“’‘“0" to the zoological aspects of 
tamly could haic four,/ *0 botanical ones He cer 

about the essenffiU./ ^mplc matenal to reinforce his co^v^cbon 
obsenabons in msbnets Furthermore, 

•le dozsThl , hav= been useful 

dog, whose spinal cord has been scscrcd from the bram 
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in confimwng or perhaps refuting lus more debatable conclusions 
about the tendency of instincts to reinstate earlier conditions This 
gap has been admirably filled Bmn in his numerous contiibu 
tjons Freud would have been especially pleased at Brun’s con 
elusion that mstincts, through their acbon in reducing escitabon, 
act as a regulating mechanism in the sense of Fechner's pnnciple of 
stability by which Freud set so mudh store 
The classification of msbocts at whidi Freud finally amved was 
that substantially accepted by psychoanalysts today a division into 
lihidmal and aggressive msbocts (the latter of which Freud derived 
from his hypothetical death insbnct) Whether the latter are pn 
maty, in the sense of acbng spontaneously, or secondary, le reao- 
fave to various frusttabng situabons, is sbll a controversial question, 
Brunswick has recently called attenbon to the relative neglect of 
the defensive aspects of the aggressive impulses ** What Freud always 
found a baffimg problem was the coimecbon between love and 
hate. In his fullest discussion of this obscure matter he observed 
that if It could be sbov^m that one of these is converbhle into the 
other we should be dnven back on to a monist concepbon of pn 
maty undifferentiated mental enet^, a concepbon that was aoath 
ema to him He ingemoasly evad^ tins unpleasant conbngeney by 
using the concept of desexualized libido in place of the undifferen 
tiafed energy 

Of one thing Freud was quite sure in this field namely, that he 
could find no evidence of any instinct iropellmg man to^\'3^d higher 
moral, ethical or spiritual arms, an idea which be termed a ‘'benevo' 
lent fllusion ” “The present development of human beings re¬ 
quires, as It seems to me, no different cxplanabon from that of 
animals "What appears in a minonty of human individuals as an 
untinng impulsion towards farther perfection can easily be under 
stood as a result of the instinctual iqiression upon which is based 
all that is most preaous in human avdization' ” 

Heredity 

Before the precision of Mcndelism founded the saence of genetics 
early in this century the subject of heredity was wreathed in nebulous 
assumption, nowhere more so than m the field of mediane and 
particularly m that of psychiatry In his early days, for 
Freud asserted that syphilis in a parent, usually the father, affects 
the offspnng in such a way as to prediqiose to neurosis « and as tar 
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as I know he never abandoned this belief In discussing problems of 
etiology he always allowed for heredity as one of the important 
elements This he would call “congenital predisposition,” but he 
ms always aware of the difficulty of defining it more specifically 
The only step he took m this direction was to specify it as “sexual 
constitution” This idea suggests the possibflity of inborn vanations 
m the relabve sensitiveness of the several erotogenic zones, but 
Freud did not pursue the matter very far His observation that hys- 
tencal symptoms m a woman often went mth a corresponding 
perversion m her brother, this being the posifave of her negative 
manifestation, is also suggesbve and would deserve more systemabc 
investigation ^ 


r mhentance of specific mental processes in 

teresled Freu^but he usually expressed himself cautiously when 
dossing It Thus m a discussion at the Vienna Psycho-Analytical 

^d ^ of" T instructions of a neurosis 

must then lead to "d^tirS 

bnntr gVtnf -aa-w - Thcse speaal conditions would 

pies bv which niagical system of pnmitive peo- 

0 en’e^of Uiourht ""in “ im=sponds with the ommp- 

“ctatio Certain assoeiahonS 

rp«"le m an^ h ■" -d "hi they 

snperstilions al diOn ancSon 

cf-tpr-vrwas"w^e’irr 

psixhical DhpnnTn..r, c ^^*”5 ovcT after this analj-sis of the 

ph)Iogencl.e memo^ " ■'Agmn" o““'‘’ ‘"T “ 

later there occuis tho n»c f “ '™har occasion four yeais 

'"On'^r ■"henw'aTmeh”"''" 

phantanK'’nobh'iriho^''"? convinced that certain pnmordial 
'hmugh mhe^ttit, ' ” “''"‘■on, were trLsmitted 

position to being arous^"'L^°"" particularly as a predis- 

of the SchrcbcT case in ^ suitable situations In his discussion 
tend a conclusion thaf frod wrote *'\Ve shall soon have to cx 
-1- to the !re:uol" --tamed and 
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add to lb individual ontogenetic content an anthropological phylo¬ 
genetic one We have stated fliat in dreams and m neuroses we 
find once more the child with all the peculiar features of its mode 
of thought and feeling Now wc may add ‘also savage, pninitire 
man as he is revealed in the light of ardiaeology and ethnology ’ ” 

A still clearer statement occurs in the IntroducfoTy Lectures m 1916 

The phylogenetic aspect is to some extent obscured in man by the 
circumstance that what is fundamentally uihented is nevertheless in 
dividually acquired anew, probably because the same conditions 
that originally induced its acquisition still prevail and exert their in 
fiuence upon each individual I would say where th^r oiigmally 
created a new response they now stimulate a predisposition ’ 

Followers of Jung have put forward the claim that Freud dcnved 
from him the idea that mental images may be inborn and mhented 
Neither of them can assert the pnonty to such an elementaiy no¬ 
tion, but, as Edward Glover has demonstrated at length, there is a 
world of difference between Freuds view of the inhenlance of 
highly specific and limited mental processes, all to do with concrete 
ideas Of situations, and Jung’s wide ranging vieivs of on inherited col 
lective unconscious replete with tlie most complicated, abstract and 
spmtually minded archetypes 

In the last years of his life Freud became bolder, or less cautious, 
m this respect as m some othm In his booh on Moses he gave rea 
sons for Ihmhing that more than mental dispositions must be in 
hented from the past ‘ In fact it (the matenalj seems to me con 
vincing enough to allow me to venture further and assert that the 
archaic heritage of mankind includes not only dispositions, but also 
ideational contents, memory traces of the experiences of former gen 
erations"** The implications of the word "expenences” here lead 
us to the next theme 


Transmission of Acquired CkaractensUcs 


Freud bas told us that learning of Danvin’s ivork on ei'olution 
had been a mam motive in deadmg his choice of a scientific careCT 
By this he evidently meant flic general theory of evolution,* which 
Danvin had made acceptable through his detailed investigations, and 
above all by the disclosure of the means by wbidi it is brought 


• In OD, misuse he rrfetred imply to Danm , theory ot <I^ot 
broke down the barrier beween homan and other animals (just as o.exy 
tJieory of evolubon did) “ 
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about It IS the latter that constitutes the essence of what is called 
Darwinism, though to the popular mind the word is often taken to 
be identical with the doctnne of evolution itself This doctrine 
had been promulgated in the eighteenth century by Danvin’s 
grandfather, Erasmus Danvin, by the Frenchmen Buffon, Cuvier, 
Lamarck, St Hilaire, and many others, indeed its ongin can be 
traced back to Greek times 

Now comes an extraordinary part of the story, which provides us 
vnth a baffling problem in the study of the development of Freud’s 
Ideas, and also in that of his personality Without much success I 
ave scare ed Freud s writings, correspondence and memories of his 
conversation for allusions to Darwinism, although they would have 
een veiy much m place in his wntings on man’s early develop 
ment, I refer of eourse, to the doctrine of Natural Selection as the 
mans whereby evolution has been brought about' A stranger might 

asmreAr'’^r'i^"‘ doctnne, which is 

havetfdr°™">''orous reading he must 
3s ofer“w ! o/Speciesand probably Dar 

The Desceni"J"E “"'S' he actually possessed was 

retenea ^f Studies in Hyjeru, he twice 

Animals^’ aniT™! * Expression of the Emotions m Men end 

\^2 eoZ?eT‘''Z Weismann, Haeckel and others, 

theory to^more fS'*''™ "'™tics and earned Darwins 

tur3to do hrmself had ven 

any vogue ^"Laraartk’'' 'f""” "^hination of evoluhon that had 
characteristics Stated btcav°'th ‘"hentance of acquired 

pcncnce or some effort on m on, '''=‘ “me unusual ex 

m such a ivai as to ti-mt ^"™al s part would modify its body 

m turn would make a further eff offspnng, these 

to reach higher is the fair,! '®°'*~lhe giraffe stretching his neck 

be cumulatne in the snee* cample—and the total results would 

Complctclj discredited f TTiis doctnne has been 

v-hom Uicre is no h Passage from Julian Huxley, than 

• Wc nu lat has 

of a difference ^ visual remark that perhaps the ongin 

thought "Si And Uicsrr!^. came about “follcwang D3r^VI^’s tram of 
he was discussing tJie r occurred in the Project when 

^ ^ »“nction of impermeable neurones « 
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been amassed since Danvm's hme it js no longer possible to believe 
that evolution is brought about through the stn^alled mhentance of 
acquired chanctcrs—the direct effect of use or disuse of organs or ol 
changes m the environment All the theones lumped together 
under the heads of biogenesis and Lamardnsm are invalidated 
They are no longer consistent with the facts Indeed, m the light of 
modem discoveries, th^ no longer deserve to be called scientific 
theones, but can be seen as ^leculabons without due basis of real 
xty, or old superstitions disguised in modem dress They were natural 
enough m their when we were still ignorant of the mechanism 
of heredity, but they have now only an Instoncal interest ’ 

In spite of mnumerable similar strictures Freud remained from the 
beginning to the end of his life what one must call an obstinate ad 
hercnt of this discredited Lamarclasm Over and over again he im 
phcd or expliatly stated hia firm belief m it I will quote only two 
examples, from the earliest and the last phases of his career respec 
tively The fint one dates from 1895 The context is the dilemma fac 
xng society in the absence of convenient and trustworthy contracep 
tives, the * actual neuroses' that result from the sexual pncticcs to 
which people are in consequence driven Freud called the ‘ incurable 
neuroses,” they being not amenable to psychological treatment In 
the absence of such a solution soaety seems doomed to fall a victim 
to incurable neuroses which reduce the cn]oycnent of life to a niim* 
mum, destroy the niamage rdabon and through the action of hered 
ity bnng nun on the whole coming geneiabon' ** 

I take the other example from the last booh Freud wrot^ Moses 
and Monotheism, 1939’® In it he suggests that the excessive con 
sciousness of gudt that haunts Jewish history and religion and which 
by way of reaction spurred them to create high ethical ideals, nas in 
hented from the unconscious memory of their forefathers having in 
an act of rebellion slam the hither of their race, Moses This, he 
said, was a powerful reinforcement of a universal process The guilty 
reactions following the numerous prehistoric acts of pamcide had 
been inhented—they constituted m fact the ‘ original $m" of the 
theologians—and tliey nere reanimated afresh in every gencrafaon 
through the occurrence of simiJai sihiahons of jealousy Now tins im 
phes that the conscious altitudes of piunitne man made such a pro¬ 
found impression on him as to reverberate throughout his body, 
producing, perhaps via DariVin s "gemmulcs,* a corresponding impxes 
Sion on his seminiferous tubules so that nben—pcrliaps jears later— 
they produced spennatozoa each of these had been modified m such 
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a way as to create, when united with an ovum, a child who bore 
within him the memory of his father's experience. Yet Freud must 
have been familiar with the overwhelming evidence Weismann, 
among others, had brought for\\*ard showing that the germ cells are 
totally immune to the influence of any changes in Ae soma For 
some reason he chose to ignore it 
Early in the war, during Freud's visit to Papa in Hungary, he dis¬ 
cussed with Ferenczi the proi«A of writing a work together on the 
relation of Lamarckism to psychoanalysis Other preoccupations in 
tervened, but at the end of 1916 , when the vanishing of his prac 
tice gave Freud plenty of leisure, he revived the idea and asked 


Ferenczi to confirm their arrangemenL^ He ordered books on the 
subject from the Univenitj library and said he could at once see a 
number of promising ideas the truth of which he was alreadj con 
vmced of Ferenczi agreed, though without enthusiasm, so Freud 
promptly sent him an outline/ sapng at the same lime that he was 
bu^ riding Lamarck's Phaosopbte Zoologique « The plan was that 
eac should read vanous books and make notes, then they would 
wc write a sketch and they would come together to compare** 
Frwd said he shared the views of the psjcho-Lamarckians like Pauly, 
and a^^ ,t might be worth whfle to leave a visiting card for biolo- 
Then his practice improved and he postponed the work bTl 
e summer When the fame came he said he was not mclmed to 
do any wmk in the holiday's and would prefer to leave the whole 
erne eienczi,' his interest was evidently waning It stayed in 
h^dT^^ “""T: Abraham whether he 

ham f “ 'e>>>ty"“ On heanng from Abra 

IS to Freud wrote to him as follows ‘ Our intention 

show that h complelely on our own theones and to 

of rrhich “"“"saom ideas have over the body 

icallj It vionld Kf 11 , 1 ^ explained psychoanalyt 

opli reSf/ "f P^choariysis T^o great pnn 

world (antoplastm a n r, through alteration of the outer 

equated'r 

• iTr,F ^ t ^”>*^1 s part With Schopenhauer's 

Uufo^mlcl} not preserved 
^‘i*cckmasvgkeit 
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Wfl] to power, the ps)ch 03 naljrticil omnipotence of tiioughts, and 
this enabled the animal to bnng about the adaptations, either of its 
own body, or of the environment, that would procure satisfaction of 
the “need ’’ 

Freud must have felt he was concmvmg a great hiological vision 
at this point, but some inner doubt about trespassing loo far into 
foreign fields evidently diecked him, since a little later he wrote to 
Ferenczi that he could not decide to proceed with the Lamarck work 
and that probably neither of them would wnte it So nothing more 
came of it 

Nevertheless, as was mentioned above, Freud never gave op a jot 
of his belief in the inhenbnce of acquired characters flow im 
movable he was m the matter I discovered dunng a talk I had 
with him m the last year of his life over a sentence I wished him 
to alter in the hfoses book m which be expressed the Lamarckian 
view in universal terms I told him be had of couise the nght to 
hold any opinion he liked m his own field of pathology, even if it 
ran counter to all biological pnnciplcs, but begged him to omit the 
passage where he applied it to tlie whole field of biological cvolu 
tion, since no responsible biologist regarded it as tenable any longer 
All he would say was that they were all wiong and the passage must 
stay And he documented tins reealatrancc in the book with the 
following words “Tins state of aflfairs is made more difficult, it is 
true, by the present attitude of biological science, which rejects the 
idea of acquired qualihcs being transmitted to descendants I admit, 
in all modesty, that in spite of this I cannot picture biologial do 
vclopment proceeding without taking this factor into account " 

Jt is not easy to account for the fixity with which Freud held this 
opinion and the determination with wlndi he ignorctl all the 
biological evidence to the contrary Wc hair seen that he asso* 
ciated it with the omnipotence of thoughts the discovery of which 
must have impressed him greatly; it almost loots as if he himself 
shared that illusion when it came to Lamarckism But he had held 
Lamarckian vicivs many years hefote he came across the concept of 
omnipotence in 1908 ** He had of course been profoundly impressed 
by the way in wliicli strong emotional cxpcncnccs can be ineorpo- 
nled in such a fashion as to alter a personality pcmmcnJl), but 
still this os not the same as affecting the offspnng of that penon 
Was an mcffaccabte mark left on his mind when he learned af a 
child that God visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the chndrn, 
to the third and fourth generation? For, according to Fccud if was 
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above all, guilt and feat that were transmitted in this fateful man¬ 
ner. 

^Vhatever we may think of his explanation of it, however, there 
can be no doubt that Freud's general conclusions about mental 
heredity are of fundamental significance. And if further evidence 
should appear in favor of the inheritance of a few elemental images, 
it is more than likely that it might be explicable on pure Darwinian 
lines, i,e. via Natural Selection. There comes to my mind in this 
connection an apposite passage from a recent writer on science: 
“It is never \vise to deny to men of genius the use of any methods 
to which their intuition may guide them; they can usually be 
relied upon to do the right thing, even thou^ through the un* 
familiarity of the procedure they may give the wrong reason for do¬ 
ing so.” 

All in all we may say that Freud’s contributions to biology, fliough 
incidental to his work rather than deliberate, will prove to be in¬ 
creasingly valuable. 
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CHAPTER 


Andiropology 


JREiro WAS AZX ms LIFE ENGROSSCO WITH TTIE CHEAT PROBLEM OF ^0^V 

man came to be man, probably more than with any other problem 
His interest in the early histoiy of manbnd, together with the 
contributions he made to that study, therefore deserves a chapter of 
its own 

He displayed but httle interest m the future of manhnd, and only 
occasionally expressed a few speculations about it There were 
very definite reasons for thu attitude He nus greatly impressed by 
tlie complexity of the human mmd, and consequently by the diS 
culty of making any tnistw orthy prcdicbons Even m his own field of 
work, when he might be certain that partreubr factors in Uic past 
were important, or essentia), causes of vanous pijchological manr* 
festahons~ncurotic or otherwise—in the present, he held lliat it 
would have been impossible to predict from a knowledge of them at 
the time what their effects would be; an unknown shift m tlic 
strength of the forces concerned could have produced different cf 
fccts There were two features Uiat disbnguishcd his field of woik 
firom Uiat of exact socnccs, where such predicfaon is commonly 
possible One was that there was no way of isolating individual 
factors and excluding unknown ones, as one often can in, for in 
stance, experimental pb)sics The other was that wc liave as yet 
no means of rrubng any sort of quantitative mcasuronent of the 
forces concerned and can make only very approximate guesses, of a 
largely subjective nature, about their rcfative strength 
Freud was primarily a discoveicti and hts interest alwavs tnrool 
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to problems that offered some promising opening for investigation 
Where none ivas visible, as mth the problems of the future, his m 
terest soon rvaned, it was a rvaste of fame and thought to speculate 
about the unknown 

As for the present, Freud took an arerage interest m what was 
going on m the world around him, but he felt he had no great 
direct concern with it except where it affected his own work, on 
which he therefore concentrated as being the most useful occupa 
tion in which he could employ his talents 
Since all he had learned about the human mind had come from 
tracing its past development he had to think that this would 
probably ahvays prove to be the mam source of our knowledge He 
Jd not agree with Jung and others that there were in the mind 
progressive tendencies of a teleological nature that drew men on 
m particular directions They are urged on by the forces already m 
em, orces w ich, ongmahng in early hfe, are compounded of in 
bom tendencies and external inffuences The drama of life Freud 
saw as a never-ending conflict between the impulse to find freshly 
available forms of satisfaction of the pnmaiy instincts and the con 

had proved 

(IntwK, \ “ ^“5 always impelled fonvard by the past and 

jet drawn bad toward It 

thedirected Freuds interests toward 
the o 1^ individual or of mankind as a whole It w'as 

and novvihT” 1 ' "rf ° something about the present, 

Sololfl,"'’ ■" "■= P“‘ P-- >ta beginning of hn 

oFmdtdu^ takm7h.s unraveling 

“mont ma“„7ar '’"’“V''’'* «-= tatoncal past nius! 

oultics m hi! dafl 7 ”rr("Cf ‘’‘® 

Burckhardls Ilatoly of CrL^ r ‘ 

v-ith unexpected Jiallch “ providing me 

oil.ts human foimsicmams'thc^mc^™ “ 

Trends inla7 'imS7'P™tablj the essential one, m 
"tat they arc Bmo'f,';^ came to be 

past limes was a \ mere contemplation of 

clement of phanlan ^ ° pleasure, and licre wc touch on Uic 
teest m a distant knmslcdgc that a special in 

t IS commonlj a substitute for the longing to 
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return to one’s oivn halcyon days of infancy long ago, and when we 
reflect on Freud s liappy years in Freiberg and the truly hard fames 
that fohort'cd them m Vienna we shall find it understandable if this 
observahon was valid for Freud also I quoted earlier a passage from 
one of his letters m which he actually brought the tno themes to¬ 
gether Strange secret yearnings nse in m^perhaps from my ances 
tral hentage—for the East and the hfcditenranean and for a life of 
quite another kind wishes from late diildhood never to be ful¬ 
filled • He was steeped m classical literature and history, the pnn 
cipal subject of his school days and one in which we know he ex 
cdled, and fifty years later he was to wnte that those glimpses of the 
engulfed world of ancient culture had proved “an unsurpassable 
comfort' to him m the storm and stress of life * 

Yet Freud’s attitude was very far from being simply one of con 
templation, however absorbing What seemed most to engage his in 
tcrest was the possibility of reconstructing from the relics of the an 
cient world something that would bnng it to light and, at least m 
imagination, make it live again Resuscitation is here the key word, 
as it was m his daily work where he was constantly reconstructing 
the past from the relics in front of him 10 the shape of bis pabents’ 
symptoms This also must have been the source of his intense pleas 
ure in the remarkable collection of antiquities he made in the coune 
of his long life This hobby, the only one he ever indulged m, be 
gan at least as early as :Sq 5 when he could ill afford such luarunes* 
Later on his waiting room, consulbng room and study were all filled 
almost to overflowing with beautiful, rare and interesting objects 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek and Roman pieces predominated, but 
there were others from farther afield Large glass cabinets were re¬ 
plete with vases, statuettes and indescent wine goblets interspersed 
With Roman lamps The desk at which he mote ivas crowded with 
his ^vonte statuettes and similar objects which present a rather puz 
aV,T,g ■appeawr/v't w. thA etchinij hy Max. Poliak depict 

mg him seated there On either side of the open door between his 
study and consulting room stood Egyptian stone reliefs Facing him 
as he sat by the side of the analytical couch were two specially beaoti 
fill objects, a bronze head of Buddha and a Chinese bowl he had 
acquired on his visit to America lu i 9®9 ^he couch hung an 
etching of the great temple of Abu Simbel, and next to it a plaster 
copy of the marble relief of the famous Gradtva 
It IS gratifying to know that this collection is now charmingly 
' See Chapter 3 p S4 
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housed m London, in the very room in which Freud died, his be¬ 
loved objects from anbquity must have done somethmg to console 
his last hours He attached very special value to those pieces m his 
collection that had been perfectly preserved They were beings that 
had lived for centunes, or else come back from the dead, without 
suffering any impairment of their intcgnty 
Suzanne Bemfeld in an essay on Freud’s interest in archaeology has 
suggested that what I have c^led "resuscitation” should more prop¬ 
erly be called "resurrection,” since she would explain his interest as 
an outcome of early teachings by his Catholic nurse on this sub¬ 
ject, m support of her view she quotes the way in which the date 
of Easter played a part m Freud's Iife^ Even if we suppose that the 
nurse had threatened the two-year-old youngster that he would 
Tium m hell ’ if he was naughty this seems to me a very shaky 
foundabon for such a far reachmg inlerprelabon as thoughts about 
death and a future life, m the existence of which, by the way, Freud 
never believed On the other hand it may be true that interest in 
preservation of a precious past could serve to allay any unconscious 
fears of destrucbon So, all m all, it is likely that Freuds profound 
interest m the past sprang from divene deep sources in bis personal 
ity As IS well known, a man's hobbies are often a due to central 
elements in his being 

Freud’s lulerest m the past far transcended any pleasure he de 
nv om collecting antiquifaes His thought and imaginabon con 
stanOy played with the actual life of the past and the nature of hu 
™n beings who lived hundreds of thousands of years ago Nor was 
ftis -nteKt so remote from Freuds daily hfe as it might perhaps 
ap^r For that «nsnted also rn a constant process of rSusLhon, 
uhirli ° submerged memones and impulses of the past 
^«r aeir hfe despite 

deS 7 from all hen The analogy is in 

a'7,7 ^'’-n^hnies indirectly 

duefaon In 7*^^ n f^ archaeological simile occurs in the intro- 

‘In face■" 

choice hill f of my analybe results^ I had no 

fortune it ^ ocample of those discmeren whose good 

pncclcss thn 't, uftCT their long buna! the 

pnceles though muUTatcd rdics of anbquity I base restored what is 

1! particular case, which was treated for only Uiree months 
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missing, taking the best models known to me from other analyses, 
but, like a conscienbous archaeologist, I have not omitted to men' 
tion m each case where the anlhentic parts end and my construe 
tions b^n' ® Later on, m the description of the case, there is an 
even more striking example of how dosdy mythological and psy 
chopathological stone were associated m Freud’s mind “When 
Dora stayed with the K's she used to share a bedroom with Frau K, 
and the husband used to be quartered elsewhere She bad been the 
wifes confidante and adviser m all the diScuIbes of her marned 
life There was nothing they had not talked about Medea had been 
quite content that Creusa should make fnends wth her hvo chfl 
dren ” • 

Nor should one forget that even earlier Freud s first thought on 
discovenng in biroself fte wish to kill his father and marry his 
mother was that now he understood the profound effect the Oedipus 
story had had m Anaent Greece—and of course m later genera- 
bons’ 

In the discussion of conscious diildhood memones he added to 
the second edibon of T/ie PsycAo^hofogy of Evnydey Life (1907), 
Freud pointed out that most of them were really "screen memones,” 
and that in this respect th^ show "a remarkable analogy wth the 
childhood memones of nations which are embodied in their sagas and 
myths ” * Two years later, m the diapter he wole for Rank’s The 
Aiyth of the Birth of the Hero, be expressed himself more confi 
dcntly ‘It is m these consciously recollected memones from the 
years of chddhood that wc find the key to the understanding of 
myths ” ® It was a theme he expounded more fully in the folloiving 
year in his study of Leonardo,*^ and again in his Scientw essay ‘The 
Claims of Psycho-analysis to Saenbfic Interest" (1913) “ 

Freud would, moreover, draw in the course of his analytic treat 
ments various parallels from mythology to jllustrate the theme that 
was being discussed at the moment An idea that lent itself specially 
well to such a line of thought was the contrast between the fate of 
psy chiral material exposed to the wear and tear of daily life in con 
sciousness as compared with its intact and unaltered preservation in 
the unconscious Dius in his account of another analysis, in 1909, 
he wrote "1 then made some short observations upon the ps) 
chologjcal differences between the conscious and Uie unconsaous, 
and upon the fact that cveiyihmg conscious was subject to a process 
of weanngaway, while what was unconscious was relatively un 
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changeable, and I illustrated my remarks by pointing to the antique 
objects standing about in my room They were in fact, I said, only 
objects found in a tomb, and tbeir bunal had been their preserva 
tion the destrucbon of Pompeu was only beginning now that it 
had been dug up ” ^ 

Allusions from anhquity are strewn about throughout Freud’s 
wnbngs, so alive and immediate was his famflianty with them He 
used them m the investigation of analytical problems, particularly 
of literary matenal, his study of the three caskets theme m the 
Merchant of Venice is a striking instance« Freud penetrated also 
into the inner significance of myths, l^ends and fany tales Myths 
he likened to seeular dreams,” i e daydreams that occupy the imag 
inahon of peoples over generabons » The same mechanisms as those 
he had elucidated m individual dream hf^ondensabon, displace 
ment, symbolism and so on—are operabve also m these secular 
dreams, so that one has technical methods at one’s disposal for 
mMitainmg their onginal meaning, now disguised Abraham, Rank, 
adin and many others have since made extensive use of Freud’s 
a ?*** products of the human imaginabon 

o^ntL ^ "> ‘^I'lef pre 

clou£ the, interest m the forms of 

PureL r 
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much common pound is lo be found behveen the findings of psy 
clioanalj'sts and those of anthropologists 

Freud must have been grabbed, if not astonished, when be came 
to recognize that most of the strangely archaic modes of thought he 
had come across in his analyses of patients could be closely paralleled 
by the beliefs and customs of savages It was a piece of msight that 

seems to have dawned on him relatively late in life, and evai then_ 

as was often so with Freud—only slowly 
The first allusion to savages is apparently a fleeting passage in 
Three Contributions to the Theory of Scxudlity {1905) where he 
made a suggestive reference though one of uncertain validity, to 
savages as hapless children of the moment,” indicating that they 
are Jess influenced by personal memones than we are ** 

It was in the essays published separately in the years J912 jj, 
and then together m his well known book Tofern and Tehoo,” that 
Freud fiist concerned hims^f at all extensively mth savage evstoms 
and beliefs His theme throughout was the dose parallelism be¬ 
tween certain mental processes he had revealed m the unconscious 
of both neurobes and children with those recorded by fidd anthro¬ 
pologists 

Naturally any attempt to compare children with savages can only 
be made with great qualification It would be more acouate to say 
that of the two t)pes of mental functioning—which may for the 
moment be called the rabonal and (he irrational—the more pnmi 
tive of tlie two can be detected m greater measure among children 
than among adults, and the same seems to be true when comparing 
savages with civilized peoples In both cases tlie more pnmitive 
mode of thinking has later been to a certain extent superseded 
The first chapter, on the ‘Horror of Incest/ went at once to the 
heart of the matter Anthropologists have found it hard enough to 
discover any clue that could lead them through the tangled jungle 
of savage beliefs with its daunting complexity and ramifications 
They generally agree that only one theme in them approximates to 
universality the dread of incest, and consequently the fierce meas 
ares taken to prevent it These ptecauhons, or prohibitions are cx 
traordinarily complicated and apply not merely to literal incest, but 
to relations and situations even remotely associated with it It is as 
if the underlying fear was so intense that anything that might re¬ 
mind the people of it had also to be avoided This extension of pro- 
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hibition IS evidenfly of the same order as the radiations in phobias, 
so familiar to medical psychologists, from the ongmal focus of dan 
ger to widening circles of assocaabon, a feature not always under 
stood by anthropologists ® 

Freud s first comment on the horror of rncest was in a letter to 
Fliess (May 31 , 1897 ) where he attributed it to its anbsocial effect 
in binding the family too closely together and thus separabng it 
from the general community « But only five months later (October 
15 ) he had found the tme esplanabon in the repressed desires of 
infancy^® 

Freud now fully agreed with Frazer that such shict laws are made 
only for cnmes toward which a sbong temptation masts, and it was 
easy for him to correlate the repressed, and therefore apparently 
non-existent, incestuous wishes among savages with precisely the 
same situahon among our olvn chfldren He thus established at 
once a vital connecbon between psychoanalytic and anthropological 


There is no doubt that here Freud was on solid ground, and that 
e ma e an important contribubon to anthropology by illuminabng 
n ma ing mte igible one of the most important of its problems 
T tes easy to confibn directly 

fha?r f'’a '«“«hcs had shown him 

tions np f ° necessity to take elaborate precau 

bons against it were inseparably bound up inth the male head of the 

wlm ■" ^^oties the uncle 

vuh fkilf 'h' father, with the corresponding 

It incr^ In “-nterpart of the forbid 

comnlex rrn."a'”^’ ^ oonshtute the two halves of the Oedipus 

pannnp the suggested that the toleniic worship so often accom 

The Jofet =■" ““"Pfa *<= fafa’"’ 

strf ?nT™ who must be pre 

pcnodicalK hinttotemic feasts where this mle was 
of the reoressnd”' '" 1 ,°" ^‘Pfa'ood as a temporary ‘return 

conditions of th ’ ° '“’ting through under eertain specific social 

the tetem, 1 e fa 

tnhle?n n^ r of the old arc not hard to pos- 

ic pnmitive man and can be observed stdl among living mv 


lions with his ^ prohihibon against a son having sexual rcia 

theme of incest beeam could Iiave notliing to do with the 

incest because there uus no blood relationship- 
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McDellan, who Bist described, m 1865, the pnnutive religion 
known as Totemisin, considered that the worship of totems, wth the 
corresponding taboos, was linked rvith exogamy, the practice that 
forbade sexual relations between members of the same clan, le 
those who possessed the same totem The association behieen Uie 
hvo IS certainly frequent, though later writers have doubted its be 
ing invariable However, Treud accepted the more general belief and 
was able to give a unitary explanation for the two groups The two 
basic laws of Totemic religion simply represent the repression of the 
Oedipus complex, i e the corresponding impulses toward incest and 
father murder Incidentally, be was able to show that the prohjbi 
tion against son mother incest was more powerful than that 
against father-daughter incest, as is still so at the present day, and that 
the precautions taken to avoid it are probably more ancient than 
those alfcchng the latter 

Freud then proceeded to investigate the vast problem of taboo 
in general, one which has immense ramifications a summaiy of this 
work has already been given** The roam conclusion that emerged 
from it was that pnmitive peoples have a more intense capan^ for 
ambivalent emotions than have civilized ones, who seem to haw 
made more progress in reconciling the conSicting impulses of 
love and hate In this they resemble neurotics, though the repression, 
j e, taboo, is here more concerned with sexual impulses than with 
the antisocial hostde ones 

Then came the study of animism and magic, where Freud traced 
several stages in devcIopmCTt The central feature here is the om 
nipotence of thoughts, a phenomenon Freud first encountered 
among obsessional neurotics and only later recognized to be a never 
failing feature of the unconscious The belief that ones wishes 
have the power to affect reality is stiff active enough and underlies 
all our superstitious practices Under the name of ' wish fulfillment 
it has achieved general populanty 
It has often been said that Freud labeled his Tofem and Taboo 
work a 'justso story” It is true that he quoted this joke from an 
English anthropologist, ascribing it to an Amencan one, Kroeber 
(misprinted Kroeger), who had ated it, it actually came from R R 
Marett*^ , t 

Five yean after Totem and Taboo Freud returned to the field ot 
anampology m nn essay eebOri "The Taboo of Viigm.ty”” Ha 
had hens stnidt by the coiioiis conbast between the ctisMmaiy al¬ 
titude among aviliaed men of frasanng viigmity m Omr bride, as 
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if she had always belonged to them and to no one else, and the 
husband’s careful avoidance of performing the act of defloration in 
so many pnmitive tribes. Here someone else is either employed to 
perform it or is granted the privilege of doing so; we seem to have 
retained a relic of the latter in our custom of the best man claiming 
the first kiss after a wedding, even before the husband. Freud found 
the answer to the paradox through his investigation of neurotics, 
vvhose emotional reactions are more accessible. An account of it was 
givra earhcr,“ and it may rank as a contribution to both sociology 
and anthropology. 

It IS impossible to consider here all the detailed su^estions Freud 
ftrOT out in the field of sodal anthropology, but it is incontroverti¬ 
ble tot his study of the unconscious is of immense value for the un- 
dentanding of the innumerable customs, beliefs and rituals of 
primihve peoples, particularly those that impress the more civilized 
mind by their apparent irrationality. 


hild^w ’"''«t‘gation of the unconsdous mind, particularly of chfld- 
mtoV ra 'x^nning have been impressed by its 

neriod Pbmitise nature. Yet not until the middle of his second 
and thn" pursue the suggestive conelation between it 

and to mentality of early man. He confined himself to poinring 
and between the phantasies he had uncovered 

therefore'beliefs and Greek myths, reaching, 
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The next extension of this idea was that it accounted foe much 
of ncurasis In discussing the rase of the Rat Man, in 1905 be 
ashed "whcflier the atrophy of the sense of smelt (which was an 
inevitable result of man's assumption of an erect posture) and the 
consequent organic repression of his pleasure m smell may not have 
had a considerable share m the ongto of his susceptibility to nerv 
ous disease This would afford us some explanation of why, with the 
advance of civilization, it is precisely the sexual life that must fall a 
victim to repression For we have long known the inbmate connec 
tjon in the animal oiganization between the sexual instinct and the 
function of the olfactory organ The further points here are the 
idea of atrophy and its bearing on the genesis of neuroses, with a hint 
of this on sexual life m general 

Three )e3rs later, in 'Contnbuhons to the Psychology of Lov^” 
Freud amphSed this last idea of tihe incompatibility of the copropht 
lie impulses ivith our aesthetic sense smec raising the organ of smell 
from the level of the earth, and even suggested that conflicts of this 
order might m the end imperil the continuance of the human 
race So very much might really be tiie result of man’s unfortunate 
advance toward his present posture 

Freud’s last pronouncement on the subject, in 1950, was m 
many ways the most emphatic of all The assumption of the up* 
Tight gait icsufted not only m the relative abrogation of the pleas 
ure IQ smell, but made the genital oigans more visible and vul 
nerable hence the beginning of shame ‘Thus the upnghl posture 
of man ivas the start of his fateful cultural development’ It ivas 
the resulting impossibility of ever attaining full sexual gratiScation 
that compelled man to seek other than sexual outlets for bis h 
bido, leading to all the cultural devdopmenb that are summed up 
by the word sublimation 

TTiere is no doubt that Freud was correct in calling attention to 
the profound influence that the unfortunate proximity of the excre* 
mental organs to the sexual <mcs has bad rn our mental life The 
close association between the ideas of sex and dirt seems almost in 
dissoluble It is, however, much harder to substantiate his ideas about 
the assumption of an upnght posture and its connection with the 
sense of smell Man is no longer thought to have had an arboreal 
ancestry ivith a rather sudden descent to the ground, as was at one 
time thought, the prehommoids. eg Plesianthropus, Pjdiecanthro- 
pus and Sinanthropus, were more probably shambling but erect 
creatures Nor is he unique among the pnmates in adopting an ap- 
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nght posture, the gorilla, for instance, is quite at home in it In 
other words, it loois as if man*s ancestors adopted this posture very 
early in their history, more than many millions of years ago, long 
before there could be any trace of cultural development 
Nor IS there any evidence of a detenorabon in the sense of smell 
in that lengthy penod It could hardly ever have been so important 
to man's ancestors as it doubtless is to predatory animals lile wolves 
and their ungulate prey Nor is it obvious why, even if that sense 
had detenorated, this should have resulted m repulsion, of a change 
from pleasure mto disgust The historical evolubon of disgust is, it is 
true, rather obscure, but there is much contemporary evidence alone 
to suggest that it is not lilely to have been an ancient athtude The 
latnnes surrounding native encampments and the indifference with 
which even civilized beings can on occasion endure the foulest con¬ 
ditions may be instanced here Considerable changes m the re 
sponse to unpleasant odors have tahen place in recent epochs, e^ 
the nineteenth century, so that it is more Rely that aesthebc repul 
Sion has been evolved within the confines of civflizabon m the past 
few thousand >cars It may well prove, therefore, that Freuds 
far reaching speculation about the importance of an upright pos 
ture is not well founded 


In his later jears Freud published another far reaching speculabon 
on e wr y istorj of mankind, one concerning the important prob- 
cm 0 le mastery of fire He menboned it first in a footnote to 
Cation emd Us Discontents (igjo),"® and later devoted a spe 
based on the assumpbon, generally ac 
* domestic purposes b> cany 

f 1 ^ spontaneous fire long before he acquired 

tins f " himself, there arc natives still living in 

imniiUr ' ° Imperfect knm\Icdgc Ficud postulated that man’s first 
bohzcfl ° «nnatc on a fire he encountered, and that this sym 
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at thejr best, one is strad also by his retentive memoiy of recondite 
classical data 

As was mentioned above, it was m the years mimediately pieced 
mg the First World War that Freud began to turn his attention sen 
ousij to the theme of pnmibve man, and to ask whether his findings 
about the archaic layers of the mind be bad uncovered could not 
provnde some clues to earlier stages in man s development. 

It was in ''hen Freud was reading Frazer's Golden Bough 
and other worlcs, that his interest was seriously directed toward 
the topic of prehistory In 1911, at the conclusion of his Schrebet 
analysis, he made the following pr^nant remarks ' I am of opm 
ion that the time will soon be npe for us to extend a pnnaple, the 
truth of which has long been recognized by psycbo^aal^'sts, and to 
complete what has hitherto had only an individual and ontogenetic 
application by adding its anthropological and phylogenetically con 
ceived counterpart ‘In dreams and m neuroses,’ so our pnnople 
has run, ‘we come once more upon the cAiW and the pcculianbes 
that characterize his modes of thought and his emotional life’ 
‘And we come upon the s<nag,e too,’ thus we may complete our 
proposition, ‘upon primitive man, as he stands revealed to us m the 
light of the researches of archaeology and of ethnology'" “ 

Two years later, m his general cxposibon in Scientia" Freud 
made a similar definite pronouncement ‘ In recent years it has been 
realized in psycho-analytic work that the sentence Ontogeny is a 
recapitulabon of phjlogen/ must be applicable also to mental 
life’ “ The statement Freud quotes here from Haeckel though no 
longer lield in its onginal crude prescnlahon stfll retains much 
validity fie ventured to assert that in the study of tlie early history 
of societies ‘the psycho-analytic mode of thought acts lAe a neiv 
instniment of research ” The example be used to illustiate this was 
the pnmitive belief in omnipotence. 

All this raises at once the diflScuIt problem of the mode of in 
hentance Freud at first approached this caubously In his In 
iToductory Lectures (1917) he compared the stages of libidmal de¬ 
velopment in the infant with that in lowly animals and remarked 
tliat the acbvities of the former had to be acquired afresh But, he 
added, the conditions in which they arise had operated in the lower 
animals in a creative fashion, while wlh the human infant th^ 
are merely evocatne—plainly implying thereby the presence of a 
parbeubr predisposition « He soon specified Hus. however, by men 
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honing as an example of mhentance the Oedipus complex, including 
the fear of being castrated or devoured b) the father and, moreover, 
the repression of the wimplex*® In his later terminology this ap¬ 
plied also in some part to the super*^o itself Finally Freud gave it 
as his opinion that not only specific predisposihons could be in 
hented, but definite mental contents—the memory traces of pre 
histone events as well as particular symbols 
As has been menhoned more than once in this volume, Freud 
conceived of this transmission of mhentance throughout m La 
marckian terms, as the inheritance of strong impressions made on an 
individual 


In his booh Totem and Taboo Freud had propounded repression 
of the Oedipus complex as the explanahon of totemic worship and 
of exogamy To it he traced tlie b^nmngs of community life in 
pnmitive man with all the fateful consequences of this He was 
therefore drawn to speculate on the ongm of this all important re 
pression In reflecting on the possible events of perhaps fifty or a 
hundred thousand )<ars ago one can onl> replace the missing his- 
toncal data with more or less plausible speculation All Freud bad to 
help hirn was the analogy of mfanlOe development, one he once 
described vividly by saying that m the few >ears of infancy the chfid 
has to evolve from the stone age to modem civflizabon « Following 
^nU from those biologists who postulated struggles over the females 
^ c o er ma es m possession and the growing voung ones, he 
“ mcoiporated in an "old man of the 

the„ 1 diEculty of 

mng oge er without making some renunciation led to re- 
mhilntions, a reacbon which was subse- 
ciation^ iiKO^orat as a consacncc and inhented b) future gen 
aeain -i ^ ^ Freud visualized these happenings as recumng 

d^ of thousands of jears, but the picture he 

Eistsaccmp^t^'l^r*^ events was so vivid that many anthropolo- 
cvent—TCT tbc whole genesis of culture from a Single 

sions Frcud did, it is true, talk of impres- 

passed on brains of the participants and then 

to criticize ( 1 , ^ d^cendants m a Lamarckian fashion It is easy 
events coiilH if reason to suppose that the chain of 

terms of natural s^boiT^ 

pe-icncc ^OPOthesu seem tenable to Freud was his cx 

ts exact counterpart in the infantile mind Tlicre one 
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‘ In prepanng next session’s lectures on the transference neuroses 
I am troubled by phantasies uhich are hardly suitable for public ex 
pression So listen 

‘There is a senes of chronological starting points in patients which 
runs thus 

“Anxiety hj'stena—conversion hysteria—obsessional neurosis—de¬ 
mentia praecox—paranoia—melandiolia—mama 
“Their libidinal predispositions run in general m the opposite 
direction that is to say, Ae fixation lies with the former set in very 
late stages of de%elopment, with the latter in very early ones That 
statement, hcnve\er, is not faultless 
‘ On the other hand this senes seems to repeat phylogenetically 
an histoncal ongin What are now neuroses were once phases in hu 
man conditions 

“With the appearance of pnvabons in the glacial penod men be 
came apprehensive thej had every reason for transforming libido 
mto anxict) 

Having learned that propagabon was now the enemy of self 
prescrvabon and must be restnctcd they became—sUD m the bme 
before speech—h)-5tencal 

After they developed speech and intelligence m the hard school 
of the gjacial penod they formed pnmal hordes under the two pro- 
hibibons of the pnmal father, their love life having to remain ^oisbc 
and aggressive. Compulsion, as m the obsessional neurosis, strug- 
ped against an) return to the former state The neuroses that fol 
owed belong to the new epoch and were acquired b) the sons 
To begin with they were forced to relinquish all sexual objects, 
or esc the) were robbed of all libido b) being castrated demenba 
pniccox. ® 

'Th^ then learned to organize themselves on a homosexual basis, 
cmg men out b) the father The struggle against that signifies 
jwranoia Finall) thc) overpowered the father so as to effect an 
cn 1 cation with him, tnumphed over him and mourned him 
mania—melancholia 
“Your pnont) in all this is evident’ 

enthusiastically,” but omitted to give Freud 
* 1 ,^ I 1 ^ enbcism he had asked for, and Freud wisclv dropped 
the whole tram of thought 

Freud had corrcrtlj predicted that Tolcm md Taboo nould 
mcc wi t e same fate as The Interpretation of Dreams For 
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man;- jean his ccmfribahons to Bnthropology wcie contenptaouslv 
and often angtSy, rejected by the great ma|ot.ty of anthropologists 
in all countries I remember, for cramplc, that svhen I read svhal I 
thought ivas a conciliatory and persuasire paper on Psycho Analy 
SIS and Anthiopology- '* before the Royal AnBiropoIogtca! Insblutc 
some tlnily years ago vebcmrmt protests were made, notably by Ed 
ward Clodd, against its being pnbbsbed in tbe official Proceedings 
rt was followed by a controversy between A M Hocart, the diitin 
guishcd antluopologist, and mjself<* 

One of the few grudging acknowledgments of Freud s ideas is to te 
found m a contribution by Professor Wunderle to a Fesiseftn/f 
offered to Paler Schmidt He admitted that Vithin stnctly defined 
Jimits men Tteuds psychoanalysis might be helpful to ethnology 
For unfortunately [sic] sexual psychology must play a great role 
among savage peoples ** 

There would be no poml in detailing here the denunciations of 
Freud s anthropological suggesbons, a bibliography of them has been 
compiled by Wemrcich One or two examples may serve Thus 
Vetter called Freud s answer to the problem of incest taboos the 
preposterous guess under the name of Totem and Taboo in which he 
postulates enough clever nonsense to make the reader finish it as a 
fairy tale for its sheer paltry and imagination But even a gullible 
Sophomore used to believing outnght bis textbooks and the edito¬ 
rials in The Times baulks at this account ** In Radms opinion 
'For so keen a thinker as Freud his Totem and Taboo is really 


a woeful performance ’ The famous anthropologist Edward West 
ermarck repeatedly expressed his detestation at the doctnnes, deal 
ing always svith conscious molivahon *** "What father would threaten 
to castrate Ins little son because he embraces and kisses his mother? 
"There is no reason whatsoever to attnbutc the factions behveen fa 


ther and son to sexual jealousy' And so on 
There is no doubt that this condemnabon was essentially directed 
against Freuds concept of the pnmal enme in the Oedipus situa 
bon The honor aroused by what was «msidered to be a monstrous 
and improbable suggesbon had the unfortunate result that Freuds 
many other contributions to social anUiropology were almost en 
brely ignored for thirty or forty years Kroeber, perhaps the most dis 
bnguished of American ethnologists, was thought to have delivered 
the coup do grace to tlie concept of a pnmal crime by listing ten 
objections to it, but they contaiacd little more than expressions of 
disbelief®' He maintained the same amdemnation bventy jears 
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later, adding "The reason nhy Freuds hypothesis might long be 
fore this haie proved fcrhle in the realm of cultural understanding 
instead of bang mainly rejected or ignored as a hnlliant phantasy 
was that he stated a tuneless psychological caplanabon as if it wae 
also an historical one”s= Freud had in fact behesed that the 
graesome deeds had really happened The Austrian Pater Schmidt, 
alirays an opponent of psychoanalysB, delivered in eatreme Ian 
guage a diatribe at an mtemahonal gathenng,« and Goldenwaser 
^lainrf that ■ the fadings and otaggerahons of Freud s system are 
largely due to the fact that it is not rooted in systematic Ld com 

Blit rTtif rr rmnd,"" a truly onginal suggestion 

But a little later he grudgingly admitted that ‘ It seems hardly fair to 

psichoanalysis v,ill ultimately [i] furnish a satisfactoiy 
psycho ogica eapknation of this “honor of mcesL’”r= I„ most an 
thro^logical ardes, however, there was a pained sflence In Lowie’s 
Standard worh, for instance, Freud is only menboned once, and 

rfs recent and much praised book on Taboo very helpful, though 
It has a more respectful note than many such works « 

svas°(LL RSinm supported Freud 

as psychoanalybml tamng«'BltTunS 

hcularly sincere end of L C’l^ 

xr; r -f-Si “ “ 

leadine^ AmpnM »i. work.'* Kluckhohn, one of the 

uncovaed ” anthropologists, wrote not long ago “The facts 
forS me mTh f of ”> cofaboratois have 

l^Tli^ctS ao conclusion that Freud and other psychoanalysts 

mohvabonal life whTchTre'"^ corre^ess many central themes m 
these themp-t ^ ^ are unj\ersal The st>les of expression of 
tormined. but Ih ‘f'C manifest content are culturally de- 

diffeience.”“ F rtw” psychologic drama transcends cultural 

am convinced rhT.r””^ “* ^ 'etter he wrote “ I 

and of sibhiis umversahty of the Oedipus complex 

record On tti ^ established by the anthropological 

Freuds Iheorv of Atlanhc an important addihon to 

gender«- Fnm “ f=ccn published by F D Min 

might be condrM’’m”f arannt he then suggests that it 

hnie with changes in the feeding habits of 
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pnmcval man dunng and after the last Tee Age It does seem highly 
probable that change from small family groups to larger commum 
tics, perhaps forced on man by economic reasons, rqiresented a 
crucial turning point m his evojubon 
In the latest and most authonlabve study of early man, Carieton 
Coon, in a section entitled ‘Dedipus Goes to School," gives an ac 
count of man’s early history which corresponds closely to that pro¬ 
pounded hy Freud nearly half a century hefote, though he does not 
mention Freud's name He discusses how the onginal ‘ Oedipus 
behavior” gradually passed, via a homosexual stage, into the guilt of 
the Oedipus complex. 

Tliere is therefore ground for thinlang that Freud's coutnhubon 
to anthropology Vrill no longer be ignored and will lead to fruitful 
cooperation between workers in what at first sight appear to he very 
different fields 
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CHAPTER 


Sociology 


BEFORE COVSIDER&C FREUD’s PUBUSHED COSTWBUTIONS TO SOaOLOGT 

it will be well to give some account, however imperfect, of what is 
Imown about his personal attitude toward his fellow beings There is 
little doubt that it was one which had in important ways been influ 
cnced by the distressing erpenences of his childhood and adoles¬ 
cence The misery of poverty is never easy to bear; to a proud 
and sensitive boy it must have been a truly gnevous affliction He had 
to overcome the shock of the contrast between the esteem with 
which he was regarded in his own family, with the high hopes built 
on him, and the lowly position in which he found himself in the 
outer world Possibly he was over-sensitive to the slights from better 
off oimpanions, he certainly took every care later on to ensure that 
his chfldren did not suffer in the same way In a passage written in 
old age, which doubtless refers to his own cxpenence, he said “An> 
one who has lived through the misery of poverty in his youtfi, and 
has endured the indifference and arrogance of those who have pos¬ 
sessions, should be exempt from any suspicion of having no under 
standing of or goodwill toward the endeavors made to combat the 
economic inequality of men and all that it leads to ” ^ 

Some letters, as yet unpublished, dabng from Freud’s puberty, 
suggest that his 6ist response to this state of affairs w'as a somewhat 
arro^nt and defiant assertion of sopenonty He wTOte as if belong 
ing to an aristocracy of intellect and education enabled him to feel 
disdain for the mass of people In early manhood this disdain had 
vanished, and the disparaging attitude had become couched in 
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morf m place of mtellechial tenns A year after being enraged he 
wrote to his betrothed an flluminating letter which \\'as quoted 
^rlier* In it he maintained that the more civilized or refined one is 
the more does one devote oneself to avoiding pam nther than 
seeking pleasure. He came to think that this ivas cliaractcnstic of 
civilization altogether, so that its inewtahle effect was to dimmish 
the amount of enjoyment jn hfe 
In a manusenpt accompanpng a letter to Flicss dated May 31, 
1897, he laid down the formula ‘ CivSizalion consists in progrcssiie 
renunciation Contranwise the superman ”» This is a theme that 
plays a central part m his later writings on sociology It probably 
dates from early hfe when he was impelled by deep inner monies to 
renounce personal (sexual) pleasure, and compdled for economic 
reasons to renounce other enjoyments, with the compensation of 
achieving thereby intellectual development and interests 
In his mature jears there a cunous contrast bchvecn Freud s 
penonal attitude toward individual people and Ins mpenonal judg 
ment of them m mass The former ivas an expression of the opti 
mistic and benevolent qualities in his pcnonality Unless he had 
good reasons to the contrary beforehand he would meet a nesv 
comer with the friendly expectation of his being an agreeable and 
decent person, in this he ivas of course sometimes disappointed But 
when he spoke of people in general he would enunciate much 
harsher judgments; with rare exceptions they were nff raff mth little 
good in them ‘ He was not far off when he described himself to 
Pfistcr as ‘ a cheerful pessimist in this respect * 

In later years Freud more than once spoke of his interest lia>ing 
returned via the circuitous path of mediane and psjchopathology 
to his earliest love, philosophy By (hat I bclici'c he meant to use 
the word in its earliest sense of general knowledge and wisdom 
rather than in its more restricted modem academic and technical 
sense; one which does not seem ever to base interested him much 
This last point is borne out a remark in his Autobiosraphy 
‘Xven when I liasc moicd away from obscr.'ation I have carefully 
avoided any contact with philosophy pn^cr This aioidance lias 
been greatly facilitated by constitutional incapacity ’ • In a post 
senpt to that book, written when he was seventj nine years old. he 
phrased the same thought thus interest, after mating a life¬ 
long detour through tlie natural sacnccs, medicine and pij-cho- 
thcrapy. returned to the cultural problems which had faionatcd me 
long before, when I was a youth scarcely old enough to think. 
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Presumablj he meant hy the ixoids "cultural problems” the meaning 
and origin of avalization, the conditions of communal life, and the 
relation of man to soaetj. 

Freud has been reproached, quite unjustifiably, svith n^lecting 
the social aspects of his patients’ lives Even as early as 1905, in the 
first analviical case history he published, he WTOte "It folloivs from 
Uie nature of the facts which form the material of ps)choana 3 )'Sis 
that we are obliged to paj as much attention m our case histones 
to the purely human and social arcumstances of our patients as to 
the somatic data and the S5Tnptoms of the disorder”® His conclu 
sions wer^ it is trae, founded on the ps}cholog) of the individual, 
but it was Freud more than an)one else who taught us that every 
aspect of that individual is leallj a social one And, as Freud’s 
later wnfangs show, one can be profound!) interested in soaological 
problems without having to take part m the turmofl of polifacal 
warfare 

We now come to Freud’s published confcribubons in this field. 
His first soaological paper, m 1908, was that enbtled "Civilized 
Sexual Morality and Modem Nervousness”® It was a benchant 
enbesm of our present sexual arrangements and of the idea that 
monogamy could ever be a cure for their defects He was evi 
dcntlv in favor of revolubonaty changes in this sphere, although he 
did not consider it within his province to speafy the details His 
mam misgis-mg was lest the social testnefaons in the sexual sphere 
which had previously released so much energy for the purposes of 
civilizabon, were now reaching their limits m this dneebon and ac 
tually Ihwarbng those purposes through the amount of neurobc m 
capaaty thev produce. A few years later (m 1912) he even thought 
it possible that further restrictions might ultimately endanger the 
very ttistence of the human race,*® a gloomy possibflity he agam en 
vi^ed m later vears m his correspondence with Einstem ** 

n ^^ 1 * 1909, Adler read a paper before the Vienna Psycho- 

na '■hca Soaety oi TTie Psycholr^ of Marxism,” and the Mm- 
o cs o t e Soaetv, which will shortlj be published, contam an ac 
^^♦1! ^1,^” discussion that foDowrf Freud had not much to say 
TV A paper itsdf, but he remarked that listening to 

1 sbmulaled a tram of thought about the ongins of avflizafaoa 
ere were two dements in this the gradual widentng of human 
con^omness and the constant increase m repression, "our crvilcsa 
on coi«ists m an ever incTca*mg subjeebon of our insbncts to re- 
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pression ” The contradiction of the tvio elements is only an appar 
ent one The mdening of consciousness, i c of interests and capac 
ities, W'as %\on at the expense of the more pnmitn-c impulses that 
were being repressed This was a conclusion that Freud never aban- 
doned 

In the same discussion he threw out a suggestion that he de¬ 
veloped later m another form At that time he was still occupied 
mth the unraveling of the vanous sexual impulses and their fate; 
he had not yet found a way of studying the other part of the mind, 
one which many years later was to lead to his psychology of the ego 
Here, proceeding on the analogy of his own discovcncs through 
psychopathology, he expressed the r^inion that the best access to 
the psychology of the ego might be through mvesbgabng the dts 
orders of soaety 

The booh Totem and Taboo, *914, which has already been dis 
cussed more than once in this biography, might well be considered, 
With its investigation into the ongms of community life, as much a 
sociological study as an anthropological one. Then, m his essay 
“On Narcissism,” published m the same yar, he extended his con 
Sideration of this exquisitely individualisbc phenomenon to matters 
of social import "Hius he pointed out that the mental institution 
he termed the “ego ideal ’ had far more than a personal significance. 

It could become the common ideal of a family, a dass, a nation It 
contains a homosexual as well as a narcissisbc component, and 
when there is disappointment at the non rcalizabon of the ideal 
this homosexual libido is converted into (or provoltcs) a sense of 
guilt or social anxiety; here the ongmal dread of parental disap¬ 
proval is turned into dread of public opinion Tlicse cxhcmcly con 
densed statements Freud expanded at length later, but tliej ate 
menboned here to show that llic tram of thought behind them had 
occupied Freud cather than is somebmes supposed 
In Freuds middicjcars and to some extent later, the central idea 
in his conception of society was the difficulty the avenge man expen 
cnced m carrying out without hardship the rcnuncjabons demanded 
of him, and liis clamor for external help in tins fast In Tlic I uturc 
Prospects of Psyxhoanalybc Therapy,” which he read before the 
2910 Congress, he made the forcible rematk 'lou cannot exagger 
ate the extent of man’s inner mslabflitj and hn conseqoenl craving 
for authority ’ « But it was after the World War, in Freud 
pcncKi, that he tIcvot«I hiimclf more »hoIeJiartedIy (o Hit 'ml 
tural problems’ that had fascinated hnn as a youth 
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In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, written m 1919, which inau* 
gurated his remodeling of ps)choanal)’tical theory, we may note an 
expression of disbelief m the existence of any impulse in mankind 
tow'ard perfcctibnity What appears as such can be explained on 
purely psychological grounds without the aid of phflosophy 
In his book on Group Psychology and the Aruilysis of the Ego, 
published m 1921, Freud expounded two mam ideas, conespondmg 
respeebvely with the two parts of its title He fint discussed very 
fully the nature of the bonds that unite members of a group, both 
a temporary group such as a crowd and a more lasting insfatubon 
such as a church, army, or nation He did not think that they 
could be explained as simply emanabng from common interests in a 
utflitanan sense, and held that there must be more complex emo- 
tional factors m play Nor did he think that the sense of security 
given by belonging to a group, with the fear of diverging from its 
other members, could afford the sole explanahon He described 
at some length the generally recognized differences in the behavior 
of an individual m hts personal life and when functioning as a 
member of a group Its features ui the latter case its irrationality, 
intolerance, illogical type of thmkmg, and its detenorafaon in moral 
standards and behavior, strongly suggest a reversion to some more 
pnmitive level 

It IS plain that something m the mystenous bond limits the 
freedom of thought and judgment of the mdmdual At this point 
the analogy of hypnotism attracted Freud's atlenhon, and after dis¬ 
cussing the problem of suggestion in general he came to the con¬ 
clusion that the eraoUonal factor opeiahng with groups must ulfa 
lately be of the same nature as with this namely, aim inhibited 
1 I 0, j^t as it IS in the earliest example of group formation—the 
family He then showed how all the peculiar features of group psy 
c 0 ogy Muld be understood as an extension to flie group of the 
o^na amily situation The most ongmal part of Freud's con 
1 the stress he laid on the important part 

p y by a leader (or an ideological concept replacing him) The 

n uniting the members of a group, and their idenhficabon with 
depend essentially on their common bond with the 

The exposihon is strewn, as always m Freud’s wnbngs, with 
stimuUtmg ideas Thus, remarking that he had long held social 
anxiety 1 rar of public opinion—to be the essence of consaenc^ 

maintain that the demand for equality (that charactensbc 
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feature of our present post^-ai age) is the root of our soaal con 
saence and sense of duty The passion for soaal Justice generally 
associated with the demand for equality and equal treatment anscs 
from a reaction to envy, and its beginnings can be plainly seen m 
the nursery in the attitude of one chHd to the others in re la tion to 
parental love- 

Freud went further in his analysis, however, and compared the 
psjchology of groups not only to that of the family, but also to that 
of Uie primeval horde whose existence he had postulated in Totem 
and Taboo Tliere the same agencies of conscience, sense of guilt, 
fear and hbtdinal bonds between the members, were also at woth 

Incidentally, Freud disagreed with the usual belief that panic dis 
solves the bonds unibng a group, and he revened the order of 
events It is true that where there are weal bonds and an alarming 
danger appears, such as a fire in a theatre, the danger itself 1$ the 
provocative cause of the disorderly and selfish turmoil But in more 
organized groups, such as of soldiers m battle, a relalivclj slight dan 
ger, less than had often been withstood on other ocasions, may be 
followed by panic if the discipline and sense of comradeship has 
previous!) been weakened He gave as an example of tins the break 
down of the German Army at the end of the First World War, when 
their belief m thcir common cause and m their Iraden had been un 
dcrmined by the course of events 
Freud was of the opinion Uiat women were on the whole op¬ 
ponents of the cultural process or rather of its demands on men 
Tliese compel men to withdraw from women much of the lose and 
attention they would othcnviic deiole to them and the famil) 

The second half of the book was blcn up with the new ideas 
about the psychology of the ego which Freud was to expound more 
full) a couple of )can later in Tht Ego end the Jd In the present 
connection the important point was bis insistence that the idal put 
forward by the leader must haic a close correspondence wiffi tfic 
ego ideal of his followxrs Tlie oscfllaltng relations between the ego 
and the ego ideal, which arc brought about bj the restnctioni this 
forces on the ego, account for the wnous Instabilitiei and changes 
to be observed m Uie life of the groups 
Some ten jears later Freud, in CnHaation end its Duccn'mtr 
gave tlic fullest account of his views m Uic field of sociologr, one 
which, as he said elsewhere, “can be no’hing other tJun applied 
psychology"’* Tlie book u easier to read with enjoyment 
rummanxe Writing in a conversational fashion, f rend followed hu 
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thoughts m vanous dirccbons, leaving pearls of wisdom as he went, 
and even when the considerations brought forward are not very 
onginal they arc expressed in his inimitable st)le 
Tlic book begins with the widest possible problem man's rcla 
tion to the universe His fnend Remain Rolland had described to 
him a mjsbcal emohon of idcntihcation with the universe^ which 
Freud called an “oceanic’ feeling Freud could not, however, bnng 
himself to believe that this W'as a pnmary constituent of the mind, 
and he traced it back to the earliest stage of infancj, to a time when 
no disbncbon is made between Uic self and tlic outer world He 


then raised the quesbon of tlic purpose of hf(^ one which obsesses 
many people In his opinion the quesbon has, strictly speaking, no 
meaning, being founded on un|usti6able premises, as he pointed 
out, it IS one that is seldom raised in respect to the animal world 
So he turned to the more modest quesbon of what human behavior 


reveals as its aim Tins seemed to him to be indisputably the search 
for happiness, but it is plain that he was using the term scry 
broadly to include not only happiness m its narrower sense but 
also bliss, pleasure, peace of mind and conlcntcdncss—the satisfac 
bon of all desires Life is dominated by the pleasure pain pnnaplc 
In its most intense form this occurs only as a temporary episode; 
any conbnuabon of the pleasure pnnciple is experienced only as a 
mi contentedness Human happiness, therefore, docs not seem to 
be the purpose of the universe, and the possibHibes of unhappiness 
:e more readily at hand These have three sources bodily suffenng, 
ngere om the outer world, and disturbances m our relations with 
our fellow man—perhaps the most painful of all There follow-s a de¬ 
account of the vanous methods man has used to achieve hap¬ 
piness an avoid unhappiness, it is an mtcrcsbng exposihon, with 
niMy vnse comments, but contains IitUe really new 

reu t ^ passed to the topic of social relations, the very begin 
nil civi izabon This came about through the discovery that a 
wpw ^ ^ placing limits on their own grahficabons 

ni«f 3 Single man, however strong, who had been ac- 

rtiK S^bfymg his impulses unrestrainedly “The strength of 

anv !!!!! j ^ opposed as ‘Right’ against the strength of 
hmi nf “ condemned as 'brute force ’ The subsbtu 

man ^ power of a united number for the power of a single 

♦r, ^ ccisive step towards avilization The essence of it lies 

members of the community have re 
eir possibflibes of gratification, whereas the individual 
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recognized no such restncbons The first requisite of a culture^ there¬ 
for^ IS jusbee—that u, the assurance that a kw once made will not 
be brolvcn in favor of any individaal" ” 

This Situation inevitably Jed to a never-ending conflict between 
the claims of the mdividual for freedom to obtain personal grabS 
cation and the demands of soacty which are so often opposed to 
them Freud then discussed the quesbon, so vital for Uie future of 
civdizabon, of whether this conflict is irreconcilable or not In this 
connection he put forward an impressive list of the restnctions im 
posed on man’s sexual life prohibibon of autoerobsm, prognntal 
impulses, incest and perversions, confinement to one sex and ulb 
mately to one male Phylogcnebcally he laid special sbess on the 
early repression of anal-etobsm, with the consequent gam in the 
cleanliness and order which are such important constituents of so¬ 
ciety “The sexual life of man is seoouslj disabled, it sometimes 
maJecs the impression of being a function in process of becoming 
atrophied’’^® These restnctions exact a heavy toll in the foim of 
widespread neuroses with their suffenng and the consequent ^cdu^ 
bon m the cultural energy available 
Why could a civilized community not consist of pairs of happj 
individuals Imled to others merely by common interests? ^VhJ need 
it in addibon draw on energy derived from aim inhibited libido? 
Freud found a due to the answer by considenng Uie prceqit Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thj-sclf," one not only impracticable but 
m many ways undesirable This high demand on the part of society 
comes about because of the strong instinct of aggressive cruelty in 
man, one which there is no need to go back as far as Genghis 
Khan to confirm ‘ Civilized soacly is pcipctually menaced with 
disintcgrabon through this pnmaty hosblity of men towards each 
other Culture has to call up ony possible reinforcement in 
order to erect burners against the aggressne instincts of men' Tins 
.tnwdBruy As' aygwsisiniv whirJb J/eiid maintained was tlic most 
powerful obstacle to culture is "an innate, independent, instinctual 
disposition m man”*® 

nie most cliaractenstic way of dealing with this matter of ag 
grcssion is to internalize it into 3 part of the self called the super 
^ 01 conscience This then exercises the same propensity to Itanh 
aggressiveness against the ego that the ego would lui-e liked to 
exercise agamst ollicrs Tlic tension between tJie two con$tita‘cs 
nliat js called the sense of guflt A sense of guilt tepm not from 
an inborn sense of sin but from the fear of losing loir In adult 
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life this may be called “social anxiety/’ fear of public opinion 
Many people are prepared to do “wicked” things so long as they 
are sure they will not be found out, but when the super-ego is firmly 
established then fear of its disapproval becomes stronger than fear of 
other people’s disapproval Mere renunciation of a forbidden act no 
longer absolves the conscience, as saints well know, because the 
wish still persists On the contrary, pnvation, and, even more, 
misfortune intensifies the sense of guflt because it is felt to be a de 
served punishment (“sackcloth and ashes” was the ancient answer to 
misfortune) At this point Freud put forward the novel idea that 
the sense of guflt is speafically the response to repressed aggressive 
ness Since it is to a large extent unconscious its manifest expression 
IS a feeling of uneasiness, of general discontent or unhappiness 
The main pomt of the book may be expressed in Freud’s words 
as his intention to represent the sense of guflt as the most im 
portant problem in the evolution of culture, and to convey that the 
pnce of progress in avflizabon is paid by forfeiting happiness 
through the heightening of the sense of guflt” 


Freuds contribuhons to soaology met with a much fnendlier re 
ccpbon than his contributions to anthropology As early as De 
ccmber 28, 1920, The American Sociological Soaety held a spe 
cial “Round Table” conference under the title of “Sociological Sig 
mficance of Fsychoanal>tic Psychology” Six papers were read=® A 
fw jan later the disUnguishcd anthropologist W HJl Rivers, said 
at if Freuds views hold good of the social mind they prowde an 
ample explanation for the failure of those who have sought to 
earn t e spnngs of social conduct by means of direct enquiry”^ 
t IS naturally of interest to inquire into any hints Freud may have 
pvCT a ut e future of avilizaUon, and his views on the remedies 
suggested for its defiaencies 
knowledge of the complexity of human nature Freud 
cou no ai to evince some scepticism about the utopian prospects 
o ® arc offered us, notably the two chief ones reli 

^^mmumsm He had a good deal to say on the subjixt of 
u u effort which deals predominantly wath the 

n casfly seen to be the sorest in any scheme of civfliza 
> n u m its endeavors to haghten the standards of the social 
^ per-ego it often aims bqond what is feasible ‘The command to 

cSto.0/0 "clhS I'bntoi « to the ob,cct»e 
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love our neighbors as ourselves is the strongest defense there is 
against human aggressiveness, and it is a superlative example of the 
unpsychological attitude of the cultural super-ego The command is 
impossible to fulfill, such an enormous mSabon of love can only 
loivcr its vulue and not remedy the evil What an overwhelm 
mg obstacle to civilization aggression must be if the defense against 
it can cause as much misery as aggression itsdf”** On the my 
ethics IS often linked wth ^igion, and ivilh its promise of com 
pensation in a better future life beyond the grav^ Freud caustically re¬ 
marked “I should imapne that so long as virtue is not rewarded 
in this life ctliics will preach m vam *' He added “I think it un 
questionable that an actual change in men’s attitude to property 
ivould be of more help m this direction than any ethical commands, 
but among the Socialists this proposal is obscured by new idealistic 
expectations disregarding human nature, which detract from its 
\alue in actual practice" Freud always took the view that illusions 
could have at the best merely alleviatory effects, and that often they 
resulted in as much harm as good He would assuredly hav’c sub¬ 
scribed to the dictum attnliuled to Socrates "Seek out truth first, 
for only through knowing what is good can you do what is good ” 

His attitude toward the modem ideology of hfarosm was hardly 
more encouraging His humanism made him dishke the violence and 
cruelty apparently inseparable from it, and his realistic sense made 
him profoundly distrust its idealism Doth were well expressed in the 
remark he made to me quoted earlier*’ Again, at the time of Mus 
solmi's nsc to power he was accused of being neither black nor red, 
neither Fascist nor Socialist, to whidi he replied "No, one should 
be flesh coloured " ^ Imre Hermann has recently raised the question 
of why Freud was a revolutionaiy in the field of psychology, but an 
anti revolutionary in the political field, and be answered it by the 
contention that Freud s attitude to politics derived from John Stuart 
Mill, some of whose WTitings Freud had translated when he was a 
medical student ** It is true that there was much m common in the 
outlook of the two men, but Freud was not wont to take over un 
thmkingly the views of someone else And Hermanns premise is 
incorrect Freud was quite as revolutionaiy m the field of sociology 
as in that of psychology—it would be hard to think of anyone more 
profoundly so—but )ust for that reason he was distrustful of simple, 
and to his mind superficial, solutions , u u 

There is at least one sentence in Engels’ wntings with which 
*Seep i6 
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Freud %%ould ha\e been in complete agreement "Mutual tolerance 
of the grorvTi males, freedom from jealousy, w'as the first condifaon 
for the formafaon of large and permanent groups”^ But Freud, 
knowing the indirect as ^ell as tfie manifest expressions of that 
jealousy should have been more scepbeal than Engels about the ex 
tent to which it has been overcome 
Since Freud and Marx hav e left a deeper impnnt on our age than 
an)one else it is not surprising that endeavors have been made to 
compare or amalgamate their respechve doctnnes, eg those by 
Bartlett,®® Eastman,®^ Jekels,®® Junnetz,®® Kornilov,®^ Knsche,®® Mar 
cuse,®* Osborn,®^ Parkes,®* Wflhelm Retch,®® Sapir,^** Pater Schmidt‘S 
and others A full dress debate was held on the matter in Berlin in 
1928 at the 'Verein sozialistischer Aerzte There was widespread 
agreement, supported particularly by Bemfeld and Simmel, that 
psychoanal)sis and Marxism were not only compabTile but mutually 
complementarj, though a few voices were raised criticizing Freud's 
supposedly non matenalishc outlook.^® We are not concerned here 
with the success or faflure of these endeavors, and I will content my 
self with quoting a summary of the companson by Bertrand Rus- 
sell “Nor does it seem probable that impulses of cruelt) can be 
traced, without residues, to economic causes So long as they exist, 
ever) system which gives some men power over others—as every sj’s- 
tem must—will be liable to become a cause of suffering It follows 
that, even when we are only considcnng large communihes, the ex 
clusively economic view is an over-simplificabon, and a more psy 
chological outlook is essential to political wisdom “ « 

Freud publicly stated his atbtude toward Marxist Socialism more 
than once In TTic Future of an Illusion, 1927, he opened one 
chapter with the words "At first we were tempted to sec the essence 
of culture m the cxisbng material resources and m the arrange¬ 
ments for their distnbuhon But with the discovery that ever) cul 
ture IS based on compulsoi) labor and msbnctual renunciation, and 
t it therefore incvitabl) evokes opposibon from those affected 
b) these demands, it became clear that the resources themselves, 
the means of acquinng them, and the arrangements for their distn 
utum could not be its cssenbal or unique characteristic; for thty 
are threatened b) the rebelliousness and destructive passions of the 
memben of the culture the cocrcnc measures, and othen that arc 
intended to reconcile men to it and to recompense them for their 

saOTficcs And these last maj be described as the psychical sphere of 
culture.”« r ^ r 
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In Cmlaaiion and tfs Dtxontents, 1930, he wrote ‘The Com 
munists believe they have found a way of delivenng us from this 
evil Man is wholeheartedly good and fnendly to his neighbor, they 
say, but the sj-stem of private property has corrupted his nature 
If pnvnte property were abolished, all valuables held in common and 
all allowed to share m the enjoyment of them, lU will and enmity 
wtiuld disappear from men I cannot inquire into whether the 
abolition of private property is advantageous and expedient But I 
am able to recognize that this theory is founded on an untenable 
illusion By abolishing private property one depnves the human 
love of aggression of one of its instruments, a strong one undoubt 
cdly, but assuredly not the strongest To do fins in no way alters 
the individual differences m power and influence which are turned 
by aggressiveness to its own ose, nor does it change the nature of 
the insbnet in any way This instinct did not anse as the result of 
property, it reigned almost supreme in pnmibve times when posses 
sions n ere still ertremely scanty, it shows itself already iti the nursery 
when possessions have hardly grown out of thwr ongma] form”” 

In his New Introductory Lectures on P$)'choATuriysis, three years 
later, Freud devoted several pages to the topic, and the reader may 
be referred to them ** They follow on similar hnes And m his last 
bool^, Moses and Monotheism, there occurs the following sentence, 
which seems very representative of his convictions “What profana 
tion of the grandiose multifonnily of human life we commit if we 
recognize as sole motives those spnngmg from material needs’ 

In 1937 R L. Worrall toot him to task for his imphcahon that 
Marsism attnbules social changes solely to economic forces, and in 
formed him that Marx and Engels had admitted that their 3nal>sis 
of the part plaj’cd by economic factors did not exclude the operation 
of psychological ones, he omitted to add however, that in practice 
this admission has proved to be a matter of hp service only Here is 
an extract firom the modest letter Freud wrote rn ' I know 
that my comments on Marxism are no evidence either of a thorough 
knowledge or of a correct understanding of the wntings of Marx and 
Engels I have since learned-—rather lt> my satisfacbon—that neither 
of them has denied the influence of ideas and super-ego factors That 
invalidates the mam contrast between Marxism and psjchoanalysis 
which I had believed to east As to Uie ‘dialectic' I am no dearer, 
even after your letter 

Freud s tolera^^objectivity was not reaprorated on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain In the latest edition (1955) of the Short 
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PhUosophtc Dictionary, the authontative statement of the Party line 
in Russia, “Freudism” is defined as "a reactionary idealistic trend 
widespread m bourgeois psychological science now in the serv¬ 
ice of impenalism which utilizes these ‘teachings’ for the purpose of 
justifying and developing the basest and most repellent instinctual 
tendenaes ” 

On the prospects of abolishing war Freud had an interesting dis 
cussion with Einstein, at the request of the League of Nations, and 
he came to a less pessimistic conclusion than might perhaps have 
been expected The experience of the First World War had finally 
quenched any military ardor he may himself have felt in earlier years 
“War is m the aassest opposition to the psychical attitude imposed 
on us by the cultural process, and for that reason we are bound to 
rebel against it, we simply cannot put up with it any longer This 
IS not merely an intellectual and emotional repudiation, we pacifists 
have a constitutional intolerance of war, an idiosyncrasy magni 
fied, as it were, to the highest degree It seems, indeed, as if the 
lowenng of aesthetic standards in war plays a scarcely smaller part 
m our rebellion than do its cmelties 
“And how long shall we have to wait before the rest of mankind 
become paafists too? There is no telling But it may not be Utopian 
to hope that these two factors, the cultural attitude and the justified 
dread of the consequences of a future ivar, may result in a measur 
able time m putting an end to the waging of war ” 

That was written the year before Hitler's advent to power Freud 
lived to see the outbreak of another World War, but assuredly the 
experience of it would only have increased his abhorrence 
On the question of whether an extended knowledge of psycho¬ 
analysis could further a more satisfactory organization of society 
Freud was characteristically cautious “If the evolution of civilization 
has such a far reaching similarity with the development of an indi 
vidual, and if the same methods are employed in both, would not 
the diagnosis be justified that many systems of civflizahon have be 
come neurotic’ under the pressure of the civilizing trends’ To an 
aljiic dissection of these neuroses therapeutic recommendations 
might follow which could claim a practical interest I would not say 
that such an attempt to apply psychoanalysis to civilized society 
would be fanciful or doomed to fniitlessness But in spite of all 
these difficulties we may expect that one day someone will venture 
on this research into the pathology of civilized communities ” ““ No 
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one has jet hkcn up ,ust this task, but a Bntish ps>dnatnst, 
AJct Comfort, las made Ute hudabte endeavor to initiate a ps)cbi 
atuc approach to the proWems of government and the personality of 
leaders** Freud himself had suggested that more care should be 
devoted than hitherto to “the education of an upper stratum of men 
of independent minds, not open to intimidation and eager m the 
pursuit of truth' jjg repeatedly expressed the opinion that much 
of our lack of freedom in tbinbng proceeds from the restnebons 
imposed by our educabon in the fields of religion and sexuality ** 
Thomas hfann, whose standing as a thinker should carry weight; 
was a good deal more hopeful about the future value to society of 
psjxhoanaljtical knowledge Discussing Freud s work he wrote "And 
no less firmly do I hold that we shall one day recognize in Freud s 
life work the comentone for the bmldmg of a new anthropology and 
therewith of a new structun^ to which many stones are being 
brought today, which shall be the future dwelling of a wiser and 
freer humanity Tins physician psychologist will, I make no doubt at 
all, be honored as the pathfinder toivard a humanism of the future, 
which wc dimly divine and which will have expenenced much that 
the earlier humanism knew not of It will be a humanism standing 
m a different relation to the powers of the lower wotld, the uncon 
8C10U8, the id a relation bolder, freer, blither, producbve of a nper 
art than any possible m our ncurobc, fear ndden, hate ndden world 
Call this, if you choosy a poet’s utopia, but it is after all not 
unthinkable that the rcsoluhon of our great fear and our great hate, 
their conversion into a different relation to the unconscious which 
shall be more the artist s, more ironic and yet not necessanly mever 
ent, may one day be due to the healing effect of this very science 
On another occasion he said of psychoanalysis * It is, in my sincere 
conviction one of the great foundahon stones of a structure of the 
future which shall be the dwelling place of a free and consaous 
humanity 

In a thoughtful book recently published Herbert Marcuse gives 
more solid reasons than Thomas Mann for the hope that a more 
mature civilization than ours may develop Distinguishing carefully 
between what he calls the baste or pnmary repressions, perhaps in 
hented, and the “surplus repressions brought about by soaal in 
fluenees, he points out that much of die former were insbtuted at a 
fame when the struggle for bare survival prevaded, and that m an age 
of greater prosperity and secunty it oiuld be espected that they 
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would be gradually modified. Then tlie restraints of society would 
also be considerably relaxed, though absolute freedom could ne\'er 
be attained; freedom would be reserved for the sphere of art.®* 

About the future of society Freud always wrote in a vein of 
tempered optimism. In Civilizatton and its Discontents (1930) he 
wrote: 'We may expect that in the course of time changes will be 
carried out in our civilization so that it becomes more satisfying to 
our needs and no longer open to the reproaches we have made 
against it. But perhaps we shall also accustom ourselves to the idea 
that there are certain difficulties inherent in the very nature of cul¬ 
ture which will not yield to any efforts at reform.” 

Writing at the height of the economic disasters that had overtaken 
the civilized world at that time, he ended the book with the hopeful 
words: “And now it may be expected that the other of the two 
‘heavenly forces,’ eternal Eros, will put forth his strength so as to 
maintain himself alongside of his equally immortal adversary.” Four 
years later, however (when Hitler had seized power), Freud in revis¬ 
ing the book added this sentence: “But who can predict his success 
and the final outcome?” 
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CHAPTER 


Religion 


Tms CRmC\L TOPIC, FREUD AND REUWON, HAS BEEN THE OCCASION OP 

many books and a spate of essays It has croled more controversy 
and condemnaljon than any other of hss writings except perhaps 
tljose on sexuality ^Ve may consider separately Freud s penonal at 
btude toward religion and the contributions he made toward the 
understanding of certain aspects of it 
Upbringing is usually an important factor in detenninmg later at 
titudes toward religion, though it is far from being the only one 
We know h\o things about Freud $ First, be had a Catholic Nannie 
until he was two and a half years old, and she used to take him 
to her cbuicli services On his return he would imitate what be had 
seen for the benefit of the family Even if tins was greeted with 
mild amusement he may well have detected something of his par 
ents’ lack of enlhosiajm for the Nannie’s bdiefs My own opinion 
about such behavior ts that its significance was theatrical rather than 
theolo^cal The Nannie also told him about hell fir^ and presuma 
bly threatened him vnCh it il he was not obedient But, as 3 3 cnow 
from my own simflar cxpenence, a young child takes such threats as 
applying to his personal hfe in the near future rather than to a 
hjpothctical existence beyond the grave which he is not jet m a 
position to comprehend 

Much has been made of this Nannie by writers who are eager to 
discover a neurotic ongin for FcKids negative attitude toward icli 
gton It is of course easy enough to weave conjectures and specula 
tions on a theme of this sort, but I am not aware of any evidence 
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that might justify one m attributing any lasbng influence to the 
Nannie’s theological beliefs, and m any event the contact ceased at 
the age of two and a half It has even been suggested that his 
attitude to religion denved from the circumstance of his losing her 
at that age It was only when he was forty six that Freud learned 
from his mother the reason for the Nannie’s disappearance—^her 
being detected in theft Yet we have been asked to believe that this 
precoaous two year-old himself divined that it was the result of her 
sinning against the ethics of her religion and deduced from this that 
Chnsbamty was a hypocnbcal mockery There is no limit to the fan 
tasbc whimsies wnters will invent to further some adverse cnbcism 
of Freud 


Much more important must have been the attitude of his parents 
While it IS hkely that both of these continued throughout their 
lives to pay hp service to a belief in the Deity, it is certain that 
in pracbce they were very freethmkmg people, and m such matters 
it IS pracbce that counts most Whatever may have been their cus 
tom previously, after coming to Vienna they dispensed with the 
Jewish dietary observances and with most of the customary ntuals, 
the only exception I know of was the festival meal of Seder on the 
CTe of Passover 1 Jakob Freud was, it is true, fond of reading the 
Torah, a book of Jewish philosophy rather than of religion, it was no 
doubt an indication of his interest m tI>^ng to unravel the knotty 
pro sins 0 ife On the whole, therefore, we may say that, unques- 
ona j Jewish as the family was, Freud was brought up in an al 
inos enbre j secular home atmosphere He was of course obliged to 
a en occasional lessons in the synagogue dunng his school days, 
e memory o this seems to have faded in later jears, otherwise 

uncertain of the name of the most promi 
nent object there—thc Menorah 

I^reud was very conversant with the Bible and 
rrad quote from either Testament He had begun to 

At first he must have 

|i ^ niustrabons, since the volume m question svas 

hundrpfl L A Ludwag Philippson containing some five 

tarv far tT-7 ^ accompanied by a learned commen- 

DassnPM htcral context and consisbng of numerous 

bilifv tt-T ^ history and comparative religion ® In all proba 
on« tn ni T, general aspects rather than the theological 

u rcud paid most altcnbon Wc may assume that he 
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was also impressed by the ethical teaching, particularly that on the 
theme of jusbee, which was always prominent m his thinbng 
To this early Jcnowlcdge of companhve religion must be added 
that which Freud acquired later in his cultural studies of the Roman, 
Greek, Egyptian and other Eastern religions of anbquity He does 
not appear to have extended these studies far into the religions of 
India and China, though be had a passing acquaintance with these 
also Altogether, therefore, Freud possessed an unusually compre 
hensive knowledge of vanous religious beliefs 
We have no reason to suppose that Freud passed through the 
religious phases so frequent in adolescence, be told me once that he 
had never believed in a superoaluta] world Thus he went through 
his life from beginning to end as a natural atheist lliat is to say, 
one who saw no reason for believing in the cnslcncc of any 
supernatural Being and who felt no emotional need for such a belief 
The world of nature seemed atl-embracing, and he could find no 
evidence of anything outside it Religious people would presumably 
account for this state of affairs by concluding that Freud was un 
fortunately devoid of what th^ call a lelipous sense Those of a 
simQar way of thinking to himself, however, would find his attitude 
a natural on^ needing no explanation On the contrary, what they 
would consider calls for explanation is the superfluous invcnbon of 
another imaginary, and perhaps illusory, world beyond the one we 
know That assuredly was Freuds own wew, and it accounts for his 
hfdong wonderment at the religious bebefs of other people and his 
ceaseless inquiiy into the reason for tficm It will be noted Uiat this 
atblude long antedated his p^hological mvesbgabons, which there¬ 
fore m no way accounted for it 

Almost inevitably this interest was essentially devoted to the 
source of the Jewish and Christian religions, the two nearest to bun 
His attitude toivard the fenner wrs that the ntuals and obscnanccs 
that constitute such a large part of the religion were an antiquated 
nuisance, of its ethical teaching, however, he thought very highly 
If people must believe in supemalura! Bangs it was preferable that 
they should believe in a single one Many people do not find this 
preference so axiomatic A sceptical fnend of mine once remarked 
that the only argument he knew in its favor was a purely anth 
mcbcal one monotheism was neater the truth because one is nearer 
to zero than three or five. The reason Freud ga>-c for his preference 
was as follows 'The race that first succeeded m thus concentrating 
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the divine qualities (into a single figure) was not a little proud of 
this advance It had revealed Uic fatlicr nucleus which had alwaj-s 
lam hidden behind every divine figure; fundamentally it was a re¬ 
turn to the histoncal beginnings of the idea of God Now that God 
wiis a single person, man’s rclabons to him could recover tlie inti¬ 
macy and intensity of the chfld’s relation to the father” 

Tiicrc can be no doubt that the attraction of monotlicism must 
have deep roots in the unconscious, and that it lends itself to 
furtlier psychological investigation Barag has made a promising start 
in this direction bj conclabng it with the mobves impelling toward 
repudiation of a mother fixabon, one which culminated in Jesus’ 
repellent remark to his mother “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee’ » It would then serve a similar function to that of the 
numerous puberty' ntes 

Roman Calliolicism, with its Archangels and countless saints, with 
its syncrehc absorption of so many pagan beliefs, tliercfore appeared 
to Freud as a regression rather than an advance on Judaism As a 
Jew he was bound to feel prqudiced against Chnsbanity in general, 
the religion that had inflicted such untold suffering on his people 
through the centunes Nevertheless m pracbee he was tolerant 
enough, as his letters to Pfister encouraging him to make use of the 
Chnsban faith in his psychoanalybe work manifest He said m one 
letter, In itself psychoanalysis is neither rehgious nor the opposite 
but an impartial instrument which can serve the clergy as well as 
th^aity when it is used only to free suffenng people ” * 

The cenbal figure of Chnsbanity, Jesus, was, m Freuds ejes, so 
c ou over with sa)ings and my-thical beliefs evidently denved 
om ear ler religious sources in the East as to be too indisbnct to 
^ua e clearly He might have been one of the many wandenng 
jewis preachers of that tune Once m a conversabon on the topic 
cd to me that Jesus could even have been “an ordinary 
cue crea^re But Paul seemed a far more definite and formida 
e p^on e was more obviously an histoncal figure, the true 
oun er o Christian theology and m an important sense of the 
ns lan re i^on itself He wrrole once to Pfister “I liked very much 
ur l^^y on] Paul ® Paul with his truly Jewish character has always 

appealed to me”« * ^ 


IS syc opaihoXogy of Vveryday Life, 1904 Freud gave an 
to bis naturalisbc outlook on religion and allied 
cs e leve in fact that a great part of the mjthological view 
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of Die world, which reaches tii into the most modem rehgiom, is 
nothing other then psychologad processes prelected into the outer 
world- The obscure apprehending of the psychical faclois and te- 
lationsbips of the unconscious is mirrored—it is hard to put it other 
Wise, one has to use here the analogy with paranoia—in the con 
struction of a supersensible reality, which saence has to retranslate 
into the psychology of the unconsaous One could venture in this 
manner to resolve the myths of Paradise, the Fall of Man, of God, 
of Good and Evil, of Immortality and so on, thus transforming 
Metaphysics into Metaps)choIogy ” ’ 

For the time being Freud did nothing further in undcrtalong dn$ 
ambitious task, but in Januaiy, 1907, he published a very ongina] 
paper enbtled ' Obsessive Acts and Religious Practices" * Nor even 
then Ras this 3 sponfaneocis aerf* he had been invited to contribute 
something to the first number of tfie newly founded Zeilschnft fur 
Religionspsychologie Pointing out tbc sense of compulsion accom 
panying the various ntual acts in religious observances (pra)’wg, 
kneeling, etc ) with that accompanying the private ntual acts of the 
obsessional neurosis, he expounded the part played by fear and die 
sense of guilt if the acts are omitted They are designed to ward off 
certain temptahons, often unconsaous ones, together with the pun 
ishments that yielding to them may bnng In the neurosis these are 
essenballf sexual temptations, whereas religious observances are 
more concerned with aggressive and antisocial ones—with conduct 
in genera] He summed up the contrast by saying that the obscs 
sional neurosis may be regarded as a pathological counterpart to 
religion, an individual religiosity, whil^ firom this point of view at 
least, religion might be called a universal obsessional neurosis. 

Early in 1909 Hugo Hdlcr read a paper before Uie Vienna Son 
ety on “The History of the Devil"* Freud spoke at length on the 
extraordinarily composite elements in the figure, whose temptations 
were extensively used m tbc Middle Ages as an attempted justifica 
tion for forbidden indulgences He connected the later transforma 
tion of the figure into a purely evil demon with the increased re¬ 
pression assoaated with the Reformahon, and remarked on tJic part 
plajed in this by the guilt and fear aroused by the wave of s)philitic 
infection that wus then sweeping over Europe 
In his study of Leonardo da Vma, 1910, Freud stated unctjmv 
ocally his conclusions about the source of religious beliefs which m 
3 sucanct fashion express what \vas undoubtedly his mam contribu 
• In Italics in tlie ongtnal 
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tion to the psychology of rdtgion "Psychoanalysis has made us 
aware of the inbmate connection behveen the father complex and 
the belief m God, and has taught us that the personal God is 
psychologically** nothing other than a magnified father, it shows us 
every day how young people can lose their religious faith as soon as 
the fathcr^s authonty collapses We thus recognize the root of reii 
gious need as lying in the parental complex " 

It was, however, in the summer of 1911 that Freud began sen 
ously to investigate the sources of pnmitivc religion, studies which 
were mcoiporated in his well known work Totem and Taboo bvo 


years later I have given earlier a full account of the history and 
contents of this book, and the mobves impelling Freud at that 
bme The only subsequent allusion 1 have found in this conneebon 


IS a humorous passage in a letter of September 10, 1911, ^v^tten to 
Binswanger from the Dolomites (tlien called the South Tyrol) 
*1110 large number of Gods here in Tyrol, where they are more 
numerous than were until recently the pilgnms, has influenced me 
in the direcbon of religious-psychological studies, of which some 
thing may perhaps somebme see the light of day After the pubhea 
tion I shall surely not be allowed m the Tyrol again ” » 

From vanous statements of Freud's it is plain that he envisaged 
his study as pnmanly one into the ongins of religion As it turned 
out, it proved to be equally one into the ongm of civilization itself, 
since Freud traced religion, civflizabon, law, morality, and the very 
beginnings of community life to man's reactions to his conflict over 
Oedipus complex This fundamental conclusion he 
a hered to in all his later thought, and m his subsequent wnbngs 
had httle of importance to add to it 


In a preface to a book by Reik on the psychology of religion,” 
1919, reud expounded as follows what he called “an unexpectedly 
pre^e conclusion namely that God the Father once walked upon 
car m odfly form and exercised his sovereignty as chieftain of the 
unian horde unbl his sons united to slay him It emerged 
u er at this enme of liberation and the reactions to it had as 
ar resu t the appearance of the Erst social bes, the basic moral 
ns n ions and the oIdKt form of religion—totemmn But the later 
re igions too have the same content, and on the one hand they are 
conc^ With obliterating the traces of that enme or with expiat 
mg 1 y nnging forward other solubons of the struggle between 
Not Italicized m the ongmal 
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father and sons, rvhHe on the other harrd they cannot avoid repeat 
mg once more the elimmahon of lie father” >« 

Freud postulated m his Group Psychology, igzi, a general iden 
hfication of all members of a group wth one another based on their 
sharing a common ideal in the form of a leader In the postscript to 
the book he commented on the nay in which the Catholic Church 
has transcended this formula ‘Evo) Christian loics Christ as Jus 
ideal and feels himself united with all other Christians by the tic of 
identification* But the Church requires more of him lie has also 
to identify himself ivith Chnst and love all otlicr Chnsbans as Cfmst 
loved them At both points, therefor^ the Church requires that the 
position of the libido ivhrch is g«cn 1^ group formation should be 
supplemented Identification has to be added where objcct-choicc 
has taken plac^ and ob;ectlove where there « idcnbficabon This 
addition evidently goes beyond the constitution of the group One 
can be a good Chnstian and jet be far from the idea of putting 
oneself in Christ s plac^ and of having like him an all-embracing 
love for mankind One need not lliink oneself capable, weak mortal 
that one is, of the Saviour’s largeness of soul and slren|lh of lose 
But this further development m the distnbution of libido in tlie 
group IS probably the factor upon which Chnsfianify bases its claims 
to have reached a higher ethical Icicl ” ** 

In his book on The Ego and the Id, ipaj Freud when dealing 
With tlie topic of the ego ideal remarked that it is a substitute for 
the early longing for a Io>ed ftilhcr and as such contains the kernel 
out of which all religions ore constituted Ilehgion, moraht) and 
social feeling were originally one’* In the same jear he published 
his study entitled “A Seventeenth Century’ Demonological Neuro¬ 
sis Its interest is mainly clinical, it showed how readil) in earlier 
centuries repressed impulses could be projected on to imaginary 
demons where today they are internalized as bodily suffering The 
analysis of this particular story confinn«I Freuds vaevva about the 
importance of conflicting emotions concerning the father in the 
^nesis of religious ideas—or, as in tins case, of delusions He ac- 
cqited the histoncal wew that onginally Cod and the Devil were 
one figure, winch later split info two with opposmgattn^ufa More 
than a quarter of a century before he had told Flicss about lu 
interest in tlie medieval belief in Satanic possession “ 

Tlicn, m 1917, came Freuds much disputed wort, The Fulure 
• "Wc arc all brotliers m Chmt ” 
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of an Jlluston, in wlndi he dealt with the nature and future of 
religion rather than uith its origin Freud has often been accused of 
having in this book maintained that religious beliefs are untrue, fl 
lusory m the sense of their being non existent And this in spite of 
his care to explain exactly in what sense he was using the term ' illu 
Sion/ distinguishing it from enor "An illusion is not the same as an 
error, it is indeed not necessarily an error We call a belief an 
illusion when wish fulBllment is a prominent factor m its motiva 
tion' He gives the example of a poor girl indulging m the illusion 
that a pnnce will come and fetch her home "It is possible, some such 
cases have occurred ’ Here there are no rational grounds for her cher 
ishmg this as a belief, any more than there are any for religious be 
hefs, it is a hope denved from certain wishes or needs Having himself 
dealt in other xvays \vith the needs and wishes that impel people 
to hold religious beliefs, Freud saw no reason for accepting them He 
was simply an unbeliever 

In considenng the human needs that lead people to construct 
their religious beliefs he had formerly laid all the stress on the nO” 
cessity of coming to terms with their complicated emotions concern 
ing the chfld s relations to its father Here he added another factor 
complementing this namely, the helplessness of mankind m face of 
the manifold dangers with whicdi he has to cope—from the outer 
world, from within himself, and from his relations to his fellow 
man He had told Ferenczi^® and Jung^^ that he had suddenly ap 
prcciated on the last night of 1909 the vast importance of this idea 
A few months later he expounded it in his book on Leonardo,^ after 
which we hear nothing of it for another seventeen years Both 
factors onginate m early childhood and are to a large extent a con 
tmuation of that psychological situation Freud showed clearly how 
the two are intimately connected 

Man s helplessness remains, and ivith it his father longing and 
t e gods The gods retain their threefold task they must exorcise 

e tenors of nature, they must reconcile one to the cruelty of fate, 
particularly as shown by death, and they must make amends for 

e s enngs and pnvations that the communal life of culture has 
a ^ increased knowledge of the laws of na 

re a "wakened the first demand, the promise of immortality was 
an attempt to deal wth the other two, but nowadays the pnncipal 

usiness religion was in its alliance with ethics in the endeavor to 
regu ate the relations between men Here its great value has been in 
strengt ening the demands of society on those who have failed to 
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infemalize the rules of ethic^ those who have succeeded in doing 
so are m less need of supemaliual sanctions for their bdiamr It is, 
however, m many ways disadvantageous, and leads to ngidity when 
these sanctions ate extended from their primal aims—against mur 
der, incest, etc—to the detailed regulation of life 
Then came the important question of the future of rdigion 
Could mankind e\ei find it possible to endure the hardships of life 
Without having to have recourse to the consolations of religion’ No 
One had revealed the enormous power of the emotions over reason 
more decisively than Freud, and yet here he put m an interesting 
plea for the latter He admitted that he himself might now be ladulg 
mg in an illusion, but nevertheless he v«itured to express the opm 
lOn, and evidently the hop^ that it might in some distant future be 
possible for maniand to face life without the help of rdigion Two 
considerations weighed with him in this judgment One was that if 
childhood and youth were no longer subject to the teachings of 
religion, "conditioned' to its beliefs, so to speak, and also liberated 
from some of the sexual restrictions society imposes on them, the 
intelligence thus freed might well prove to be for more effective 
than heretofore The other consideration was the thought that rdi 
gion, like die earlier mythologies, might turn out to be nothing more 
than a (necessary) phase la human evolution, one that might per 
haps he likened to its adolescence Here the analogy with individual 
development lies near Every child has, »n its educabon to realiQ', 
gradually to leam to distinguish hetwcai the ideas and washes of its 
phantasies and the facts of the outer world, and, moreover, to learn 
to do without the protechon of its parents Perhaps the same might 
be true of mankiud as a whole Years before in "The Qaims of 
Psjcho-Analysis to Scientific Interest," be had expressed bis adlier 
ence to this evolutionary concephon "Parallel wiUi the human 
progress in the mastery of the world has gone a development m his 
^Vc^famc^Ic^uung which has more and more diverged from the ong- 
inal belief in omnipotence, and has mounted from the animistic 
phase through the religious to the sacntific one *’ ** 

Freud even uenl so far as to assert that "in the long run nothing 
can withstand reason and experience and the contradiction rcirgion 
offers to both is only too palpable"» Nor would he admit that 
other avenues to knowledge sudi as mysbcism and religious mtui 
tion or faith, desened to be placed on the same level as sacncc, 
using this term in its broadest sense of knowledge acquired through 
verifiable experience He replied to some of the cnticumr made 
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against science, such as that its results are never absolute, and con¬ 
cluded “Finally an attempt has been made to discredit radically 
saenhfic endeavor on the ground that, bound as it is to the condi 
tions of our own organization, it can yield nothing but subjecbve 
results, while the real nature of things outside us remains inaccessi 
ble to us But this is to disregard several factors of decisive impor 
tance for the understanding of scienbfic work Firstly, our organiza 
bon, 1 e, our mental apparatus, has been developed actually in the 
attempt to explore the outer world, and therefore it must ha\e 
realized m its structure a certain measure of appropriateness, sec 
ondly, it itself is a consbtuent part of that world which we are to 
investigate, and which readfly admits of such investigabon, thirdly, 
the task of science is fully circumscn'bed if we confine it to showing 
how the world must appear to us in consequence of the parbcular 
character of our organizabon, fourthly, the ulbmate findings of 
science, just because of the way in which they are attained, are 
condiboned not only by our organizabon but also by that which 
has affected this organizabon, and, finally, the problem of the nature 
of the world irrespecbve of our pcrcepbve apparatus is an empty 
abstracbon without practical interest 

No, science is no illusion But it would be an illusion to suppose 
that we could get anywhere else what it cannot give us ” 

In his CrvUtxation and its Discontents, three )ears later, Freud 
was a good deal more outspoken about his opinion of religion The 
second seebon opens thus ‘In my Future of an Illusion I was 
concerned much less with the deepest sources of religious feeling 
than \vith what the ordinary man understands by his rehgion,'’ that 
S}^t^ of doctrines and pledges which on the one hand explains the 
ri e of this world to him with an enviable completeness, and on 
e 0 er assures him that a sohcitous Providence is watchmg over 
im and will make up to him m a future existence for any short 
rommgs m this life The ordinary man cannot imagine this Provi 
ence m any other form but that of a greatly exalted Father, for 
^ ^ could understand the needs of the sons of men, 

or so ^cd by their prajers and placated by the signs of their 
rci^ise e whole thing is so patently infantile, so incongruous 
^ ^ *ty, that to one whose atbtude to humamty is fnendly it is 

^in u to ink that the great majority of mortals will never be able 
me 2 e this view of life It is even more humiliating to 

^ iscover w t a large number of those alive today, who must see 
He added later that Um u the only rdigion that ought to bear the name 



that this religion is not lenaWei yet try to defend it inch hy inch, 
as 31 With a senes of pitiable rearguard actions ” ^ 

Equally outspoken is a later passage m the book ‘At such cost— 
by the forcible imposihon of mental infantilism and inducing a 
mass-delusion—religion succeeds in saving many people from indi 
^'idual neuroses But little more Tbcie ate, as we have said, many 
paths by which the happiness attainable for man can be reached, but 
none which is certain to tale him to it. Nor can religion keep her 
promises either When the faithful find themselves reduced in the 
end to speahng of God's 'inscrotable decree,' they thereby avow that 
all that is left to them in their sufferings is unconditional submis 
sion as a last remaining consolation and source of happiness And if 
a man is willing to come to this, he could probably have amved 
there by a shorter road **** 

In his intercsbng chapter on Weltamchauvng m his New Intro¬ 
ductory Lectures, igjj, Freud raised the quesbon as to whether 
there was a world outlook peculiar to p^choanalysis, and answered 
it with a decided negative Psychoanalysis could have no other ap¬ 
proach than that of science m general He then embaiked on an 
energetic defense of the scientific outlook on life Its chief opponent 
Freud saw as religion, and he shaiply contrasted the prosupposi 
boos and aims of the two He vehemently denied the claim of reh 
gion to be concerned wth a different sphere of truth, one science 
has no right to invade, and he insisted that religious beliefs were 
)ust as much a legibmate object of psychological inveshgabon as 
any other mental phenomena 

"The final judgment of science on the religious Weltanschauung. 
then, runs as follows While the different religions wrangle with one 
another about which of them is in possession of the truth, m our 
view the truth of religion may be altogether disregarded Religion 
IS an attempt to get control over the sensory world, in which we arc 
placed, by means of the wish «orfd, which have deteloped iwthwj 
as a result of biological and psychological necessities But it cannot 
achieve its end Its doctnnes cany with them the stamp of the 
fames in which they originated, the ignorant childhood da^-s of the 
human race Its consolations deserve no trust Expencnce teaches tis 
that the ivorld is not a nuneiy TTie ethical commands, to which 
religion seeks to lend its weight requim some other foundation in 
stead, since human soaety cannot do without them, and it is dan 
getous to link up obedience to ftem with religious belief If one 
attempts to assign to religion its place in man’s evolution, it seems 
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not so much to be a lasting acquisibon as a parallel to the neurosis 
\\hich the civilized individual must pass through on his ^vay from 
childhood to matunt) ” 

H B Acton has called attention to some remarkable similanbes 
between Freud's studies of religion and some suggestions—much 
cruder, it is true—^which the philosopher Ludwag Feuerbach had put 
forward fifteen jears before Freud was bom He writes "There is 
the suggeshon that the ravings of insane people and the beliefs of 
sav-ages may provade dues that help us to understand the workings 
of more civilized and normal minds, there is the idea of the satisfac¬ 
tion in imagination of essential desires of which the individual is un 
conscious, there is the assoaation of this process with dreaming, and 
there is the go\eming pnnciple that when someone comes to know 
himself more fully he \vill be less obsessed with the thoughts of an 
imagmary world and ^vill be able to deal more adequately with the 
real one Feuerbach’s ohservabon (Werke VI 1C7) that theology 
IS pathology hidden from itself is most significant in the light of 
later theoncs He further quoted Feuerbach's dictum {Werke VI 
169) Religion IS the dream of waking consciousness, dreaming is 
the key to the mystenes of religion ” 


As menboned earlier, "Freud and Religion" has become a fevor- 
ite theme among essayists and wnlers of books, and, as might be 
^ected, their judgment is mostly adverse A J Storfer compfled a 
bibliography of the immediate responses to The Future of an Illu 
Sion There appear to have been three mam cnbcisms of Freud’s 
atbtude 


, ^ no nght to intrude into a field of 

oug not IS oivn, a familiar objection raised on other occasions, 
a and anthropology Beyond it lies the asserbon that saence 
m genera as nothing to do with religion, the two possessing qmte 
lie knowledge In parbcular psychology should keep 

n«tT ^ j ° j igion a claim often opposed from William James 
^ undeniable fact that religious be 

stfatudes arc part of the mind of man On this 
refutatiM ” 22™*^ ^l^y commented ' Contradicfaon is not alwaj’S 

cnTTiTTimT^^ Freud confined himself to the bdiefe of the 

Jgnored the rarer and more profound types of 
ocpenenced by mystics and saints Freud himself 
IS cuna in his exposition, justifjing it by remarking 



Religion 

SC ho remedied Uiis omnsion^ 

how It IS that religious He accounted 

fundity and majesty than any o her taman ^ 3 

for this hy pointing out t at * ^ „„i;onsaoos 

religion had no other sourca than tose em 

which he had ailed 'rfy contemptuous fash 

exconated this supposed “serbon in „ 

ion » There is some ,^3l ,e,,g,o„s beliefs have 

no position, nor is anjmne dse, Howeva much a 

no correspondence with any sop .u 

hdief rn God may >>0 X ^ Goa >> rTr" "> ho oj 

sr:hrxrhe& 

natural one j. „( tlio ouainl misstatements one comes 

A collecbon could be made of Ite q«n „c„t.on 

across rn the reviews of “Semenl Lt rmuds atbtude 

only two examples Gemis in a Protestant environ 

r “r ■> - " 

“ UnSoctXn^S-e o rT'g 

Freuds contnbubons rvas a He listened syinpalhet 

Vicar of the University aorch in n a 

icallv to the view that rel^ions behaw ‘ j sexual one, and 

Christianity of its j„„ to the understanding . „ 

result of applying P'J^^^Xrofound modificabons m mHo 
beliefs IS hlely to m«e some p 
thought and practice 
• See the passage quoted on p 35 
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In a later book, consisting of the Burroughs Memorial Lectures, he 
wrote “I have found Freudian ps)clio 1 ogy by far tlic most flluminat 
mg I shall simply apply Freuds conceptions, in tlie belief that 
the result wll show how valuable they are in illuminating the role 
of worship m the functioning of the human personality and its de 
velopment” 

Another sympathetically wnltcn book, by the Reverend W G 
Cole, may also be mentioned Like the last, it is written from a 
Christian point of view It deals mainly witli the historical changes 
that have taken place in the theological attitude toward sexual prob¬ 
lems 

On the other hand an extremely adverse cnticism of all Freud’s 
views on religion has ]ust appeared in a book by another clergy 
man*® Dr Philp comes to the remarkable conclusion that Freud 
contributed nothing whatsoever to our understanding of the psy 
chology of religion His sweeping condemnation reads like an echo 
of a fellow dignitary's summing up of On the Ongin of Species as “a 
jungle of fanciful assumption " 

Freuds final contn*bubon to the subject of religion comes m the 
last book he ever wrote Moses and Monotheism, 1939 Written 
when he was over eighty, it represented his last cieabve effort Some 
account was given earlier of the unusual conditions under which it 
was wntten,* which no doubt explains the cunously irregular ar 
rangement of the book When Freud said in 1938 that he had wnt 
ten it two years ago he could only have been refemng to the re 
writing in the summer of 1936, since the book had been ivntten 
two yrars earlier still We shall presently discuss the probable motive 
impelling Freud to wnle this remarkable work. 

mam themes m the book a study of the ongins of 
e » and to some extent also of the Christian, religion, this is 
a ^ consideration of the significance of religion in general 
^ ® raises the question of the racial origin of Moses 

^ nofaced that he bore an Egyptian name had 

passed on, doubtless deterred by awe of 
\ ^ *tion, they had not even allowed the obvious thought to 

^ er eir minds that the reason why Moses bore an Egyptian name 
be-uds an E^ptian Freud, whose mind was not in 
such influence, drew this direct deduction and con 
^ rm 1 y a pretty analysis of the birth stoty To anyone who has 
Chapters 5 and 6, pp 194.^5 216,225 
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made a study of the extensive exposure myths« the conclusion that 
the Egyptian Pnncess ^'as the teal mother is vciy convinan^ it 
confirms that draim by many qmical readers, including that well 
Jmmvn Viennese character ”der kleme Montz' e 
In the second part Freud examined the questions why a nobly 
bora Egyptian should have thrown m his lot with a crowd of uncul 
tivated immigrants, and in what sense it could be said that he gave 
them their religion It had previously been surmised by many ivnters 
that the Jewish religion had been denved from the monotheistic 
proclamabons of Alhenaten, with the noteworthy omission of the 
sun worship in these, and it was also thought that the prachce of 
circumcision probably came from Egypt Freud then made the ongi 
nal suggestion that Moses ivas faced, after the counter revolubon fol 
lowing AUienaten’s death, with the painful choice of becoming 
either a renegade or an exile. Being a man of exceptionally powerful 
character, and sincerely convinced of the truth and loftiness of 
Ahhenaten’s concepbons, he made the doughty decision, on being 
rejected by his Egyptian compatriots, of choosing, and in a sense 
creating, a people of his oim who should cany on the religions bfr 
hefs so important to him Freud made the further suggestion that 
the retinue accompanying the great nobleman Moses later became 
the Levitcs, thus accountmg for the Egyptian names some of them 
bor^ they formed an influential and pro-Aioscs minority m the 
neiv people 

Incidentall}, we get here an answer to the wdl tnoivn Oxford 
couplet about the Jews One of their many unique features is their 
belief that God chose them, whereas cisenbere we only hear of peo¬ 
ples choosing one or another God and it seems JOrely tliat this pccul 
lar belief has greatly favored their sumvral as a separate entity Tteud 
translate it into its original terms namely, the cunous occurrence 
that Moses, their leader and creator, chose them His aim W'as to 
inal^e them the equals, if not the supenois, of the best of the Egyp¬ 
tians So he taught them the purest of all religions, stamped them 
with the custom of circumcision and boldly led them forth from 
their bondage. Afoses expenenecd many rcWlions against his aa 
thonty, and Freud accepted the condunon Ernst Selhn had drawn 
from Old Testament studies that one of these rebellions brought 
about a lethal end This great murder was fateful in history It begot 
a strong reaction of gu 3 t and remorse denial that monotheism 
had come from Moses—it having preceded him in the time of imagi 
• la his comment, sap she * 
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nary patnarchs—and the hope that tlie sin would some day be un¬ 
done, 1 e, the belief in a Messiah (and, incidentally, thus the Chns- 
tian religion) 

Here Freud encountered the historical conclusions of the higher 
cntics who discard the Biblical storj of Moses having lived in Egypt 
and maintain that he was a Midianitc pnest of a local volcanic 
God, Jahve, at Kadesh The resolution he offered of this antinomy 
was that in the legendary figure of Moses two actual men are con 
densed that of the Eg)pban leader who forced his religion and 
laws on the Jews and was murdered in the wilderness, and that of a 
sweet tempered pnest, the son in law of Jethro, who lived a couple of 
generations later Neither of these figures were, stnctly speaking, 
Jews—though the Midianites were reckoned as distant kinsmen—so 


that Freud need not bear all the obloquy of depnving the Je^vs of 
their great nabonal hero Within a century of Moses’ tragic end a 
compromise was reached between his religion and the Jahvisbc one, 
behveen the Jews who had sojourned m Egypt and those they re 
joined after leaving that country At first the religion of Jahve pre 
dominated, being better suited to the lust of conquest mth which 
the Jews were then animated than the pure religion of Aton, that of 
truth and jusbee But this was never enbrely forgotten, and m bme 
it ernerged more and more, being voiced ever anew by the great 
propheb untfl it won recognition The bloodthirsty Jahve of the 
rar y d Testament fell into the background ‘ The shadow of the 
o whose place he had taken became stronger than himself” 

summed up wth this formula m which his love of dualism 
AT known duality of that history —two peo^ 

pes w 0 use together to form one nation, two kingdoms into which 
K nation divides, two names for the Deity m the source of the 
e we add two new ones, the founding of two rdigions, the first 
e ouste y the second and yet reappeanng victonous, two found 
who are both called by the name of Moses and 
separate from each other And all 
ua 1 les are necessary consequences of the first one seebon of 
mai ^ passed through what may properly be termed a trau 
mabc ocpcnence which the other ivas spared ” « 

their ° ^ 6escnpbon of the Jewish charactensbes, notably 

hial tenaaty, and their preference for intellec 

With the rK nations fed themsdves superior to others, but 

more Slf religion and therefore 

y ed They would scarcely have survived without the 
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Mosaic religion Tlic flaw m this religion, however, was that it gave 
egression to only one half of the ambii-alencj inheroit m a power 
ful reaction of guilt, the sense of sm, which Freud suggested was in 
part a continuation of the remorse at having murdcied the Great 
Father, Moses Tlie misfortunes thej suffered were a welcome creuse 
for God s sev-enty “They deserxcd nothing better than to he pun 
ished hy IJim, because they did not observe the bn-j the need for 
satisfying tins feeling of guflt was insatiable, made tlicm render 
their religious precepts ever more and more stnet, more eacting but 
also more petty ” This moral masochism Jed to a falling a«aj from 
tlie pure conceptions of Moses, to the reinstatement of the ccrcmo- 
mal he had so eschewed, and to dcgen«ation into the never-ending 
reaction formations of obsessional neurosis 
Hie flaw just mentioned was subsequcntlj remedied—also by a 
great Jew, Paul Freud su^esled llial the belief in the Messuh, rot 
crated by alt the prophets, may have onginafed in the wish that (he 
murdered FatherMoso would return jesvs, whose ethicaJ 

pfccqits surpassed even the heights allamcd b) former prophets had 
jn turn been murdered, Paul, the creator of Chmttin theologv, was 
seized bj an inspiration of genms Accepting Jesus as the hlcssah, 
he correctly traced bad the prevailing sense of guilt to its pnmeval 
source, he called it ‘ongmal sm,” a moxlal (ic^ murderous) sm 
against God the FaUicr 'The unmentionable enme was nrplacrf bj 
tlie fault of the somewliat shadowy conception of onginaJ sm *’ In 
place of the murder wish itself, however, stood the pluntasy of ct 
piation, welcomed in the fom? of a gospel of sahalion 'A Son of 
God, innocent himself, had sacrificed himself—and had thereby 
tal.cn over the guilt of the world It hid to be a Son, since the sm 
had been Uic murder of tlie Father Tire Mosaic religion had 
been a Father religion Chnstianity became a Son religion The old 
God, Ore Failrer, took second place Christ, the Son. stood m hu 
place, just as m those dark times every son had longed to do . . 
From now on Jewish religion was, so to speak, a fossil ** 

Hinting at the dcgencraliOD tliat bter assailed Oin.ittinity. 
tlirough its political svncrclism into ccrcniomal nlnahsm and al 
most into polj theism Freud Mcned it to a renewed virtorj of l*re 
pnests of Amoij over the pure beliefs m Aton 
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other murder of God, and tlie Christian reproach v^ould run ''You 
won’t admit that }OU murdered God (the archetype of God, the 
pnmeval Father and his reincarnations) It is true, we did tlie same 
thing, but we admitted it, and since then we have been purified ’*** 
Passing from considerabon of these two religions Freud \\ent on 
to draw some conclusions about the development of religion in gen 
eral Here he quoted those he had made years before m his book 
Totem and Taboo The chief point he added was the stress he now 
laid on the importance of latency penods, with a later “return of the 
repressed,” to account for the special profundity of religious feeling 
The Future of an Illusion had been cnticized for seeming to ignore 
this feature of religion, but now Freud amply repaired any such 
omission He agreed that no mere listing of the psjchological ele 
ments that go to build up a religion could be regarded as adequate 
unless account could be given also of this unique profundity The 
particular feature he offered as an explanation was the existence of a 
latency penod, both in the individual and in the race, followed by 
the emergence of emohons from the unconscious 'T’o all matters 
concerning the creation of a religion pertains something majestic, 
which has not so far been covered by our explanations Some other 
element should have part in it, one that has few analogies and 
nothing quite like it, somefliing unique and commensurate with 
that which has grown out of it It must first have suffered the 
fate of repression, the state of being unconsaous, before it could 
produce such mighty effects on its return and force the masses un 
der its spell, such as we have observed—^with astonishment and 
hitherto without understanding—m religious tradition ” ” \\Tiat re 
emerges are the emotions which at the beginning were attached to the 
idea of the Father “The first effect of the reunion with what men 
had long missed and ) earned for was overwhelming, and exactly as 
the tradition of law^ving on Mount Smai depicts iL There was ad 
miration, awe and gratitude that the people had found favor in His 
c>es The conviction that His power was irresistible, the subjec 
bon to His will, could not have been more absolute with the hdp- 
less, intimidated son of the father of the (pnmal) horde than they 
were ere; indeed they become fully comprehensible only by the 
tran ormabon into the pnmilive and mfantfle mUteu Infantile f^l 
mgs are far more intense and inexhaustibly deep than are those of 
a ts, only religious ecstasy can bnng back that intensity Thus a 
tansport of devotion to God is the first response to the return of the 
Great Father 
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Freud had ajways asserted the ps>chohgtcd Irulh m rchsion, i c, 
that it Mas concerned rath real uncomcions conSicIs present m 
everyone In this hooh he lard special stress on the histoncd truth m 
tdigroD, 1 e, tliat it ivas concerned with the unconscious memoiy of 
actual happenings, it was a thesis he had hinted at tnenty years be- 
fore“ About these happenings there can he little doubt fatheis, gods 
and kings have been slam innumerable times in the tragic history 
of mankind 

We cannot refrain from wondenng hmv, when neanng Ins end, 
Freud came to be so engrossed m the topics described above, and to 
devote to them all his inteHectual interest during the last five )cars 
of his life To answer such questions we have to hark baclu to the 
earliest riddles of life that peqilexed him, the great enigmas which 
Joubert epitomized m the words * Je, d* oH, ou, pour, comment? ’ The 
Sist must have concerned bis personal idenbty and the problem of 
his birth, as with every child, but in more mahiic )eats this had 
taken the wider form of interest in the nature and ongm of man m 
general And to these questions his researches enabled him to give 
profound answers la his importaol studies of anlliropology, prehis 
tory and religion 

Tbe personal ongm of this intcnechial cunosity about the nature 
of mankind could not avoid having a more restneted problem at 
Its core Tlie bitter expenences of antiScmitism were hardly needed 
to awaken in Freud such questions as *Tjow did 1 come to be a Jew?, 
what exactly is a Jcw 7 , how did Jews come to be what they arc’ In 
deed, Freuds deep conviction of his jewnshness, and his wholfr 
hearted acceptance of tliat fact, must inevitably have forced such 
quesbons on someone burning as he did willi intellectual cunosity 
and throughout concerned with the problems of manVind rather 
than those of a matcnal nature We know how greatly he admired 
the great Semitic leaders of the past, from Hannibal onward, and 
how gladly m his early j'cars he would have been willing to sacrifice 
lus life to emulate their heroic deeds on behalf of thar people 
The leader who kindled his unagmatwn above all others was 
rnevitably hioses, the grat man who did more than anjonc to build 
the Jewish nation, to create the religion that has ever since borne hi* 
name, and, m Freud s opinion, even to stamp on the Jewish people 
some of thar most prominent and wloablc diaractcr trails I well 
remember how completely absorbed he had been jrais before rn 
‘Seep J5-» 
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his endeavor to decipher the character of Moses as displayed in the 
famous statue he wrote about, and the hours of deep thought he 
would devote to the faintest detail that might provide a clue^® The 
question over which Freud had then cudgelled his brains was this 
Was Moses on descending from Sinai unable to control his anger, 
as the Bible related, or could he attain the heights of self-control 
which Freud maintained Michelangelo had depicted? We know that 
this preoccupation coincided with the time when he was suppressing 
his own indignation at the uay his Swiss followers had suddenly 
repudiated his work, and that merely confirms what his intense pre¬ 
occupation alone would have taught us namely, that he had emo¬ 
tional reasons for identifying himself with his mighty predecessor* 
We should bear this background in mind when we ask what 
brought the figure of Moses so much to the forefront of Freud’s mind 
in the years 1933 3 ^ ^ this question hard to answer The 

reason that just then narrowed Freud’s interest in mankind in gen 
eral and its religions to the more specific question of the Jews and 
their religion could only have been the unparalleled persecution of 
his people that was getbng under way m Nazi Germany, with the 
likelihood of this spreading to his native country Like so many 
other Jews of that time who simply wished to live at peace with their 
fellow men without parading any of their particular differences from 
them, Freud was once more forced to wonder what it was in hiS 
people that evoked such horrible reactions, and how they had be 
come what they were 

Such reflections, together with his knowledge of their sojourn m 
gypt and the ongin of monotheism m that land, inevitably led to 
*e founder of his nation and the creator of its religion It could not 
have taken Freud long to deapher the obviously disguised bulrush 
sto^ of Moses birth, which confirmed his suspicion aroused by the 
no e gyptian name What perhaps made Freud more alert to this 
iscovery was his predilection for thinking that people often were 
not w at they seemed to be (Shakespeare and others!), which in its 
turn IS suggestive of his own '‘family romance”®® 

len the book appeared vanous wild guesses were arculated 
conc^ing reud s motives for wntmg it One malicious one was 
e was venting his secret hatred of the Jews by depriving them 


havfhfMi Freud's IitUe brother Julius's Jewish name could 

ihf which case Freud's identification with it would have 

brotW ® reaction to hatred like Napoleon’s with his 

J ep Unfortunately the Nazis dcslrojcd all the relevant records 
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of their Aenshcd leader, although the BMica! cntics had long done 
that in Uieir conclusion that Moses was a Midiamte In fact, fncnds 
su^ested to Freud that the puhhcabon iinglit cause hurt feeling in 
certain orthodox quarten, but he modestly, and nghtly as it turned 
ouh maintained that nothing he could wnte on the subject of Moses 
«OuW change anyone rise’s pieconcewed opinions TTien a more 
chantable su^estion w-as offered that, holding—as indeed he did— 
3 main cause of anti-Semitism to be resentment against the stnet 
code of morals imposed first by the Jews and then by the Christians, 
Freud hoped to soften this asserting that it was not a Jew but 
an Egypban who should bear the onus I need hardly say that all 
such calculations were very foreign to Freud s nature A desire to get 
at the simple truth as best he might dominated all other motives 
TTien, the coming to certain conclusions ahra)’s expressed itself 
m their being wntteti down and, whenever possible, published for 
the consideration of whoever might be interested But he could 
never have hoped that his elucidating the causes of antiScmitism 
W'ould have much effect m checking it 

As cntics have been quick to point out, there ate weak links m the 
cham of reasoning just summarized The weakest of all, however, 
they have overlooked i Freud's Ibeoiy of the unconscious transmis- 
SJOfl of histoncaJ events This couM certainly not have Jup^cned in 
the simple way he suggested, by the direct inheritance of traumatic 
impressions along Lamarefcun lines Probably he was influenced here 
by his cxpenence in the analj-sis of individuals the retention of such 
impressions in the unconscious and their later cmcigcnce after a 
penod of latency Nevertheless there arc alternative possibilities, 
eg, along Darwinian lines, which would preserve the essence of his 
conclusions 

As was perhaps to have been expected, the Jcwisli Biblical ex 
perts who have commented on Freod's boot ha\c onanimousJ} re¬ 
jected his conclusions and preferred to adhere to the traditional 
stoiy of Moses One of them, T. W Rosmann, devoted a booklet to 
cnticism of it, filled with vitupcratiw indignation Her mam cut 
leisms were, first that Freud was reckless ond impudent to intrude 
into a field reserved for specialist scholars No one had the nght to 
express opinions on Bibhcal topics until he liad fint acquired a 
knowledge not only of Ilcbtcw and Egyptian but of many of the 
neighboring languages of the Near East os well On this count I tnid 
' Wtfi the cnarptttnt o/A A. Rabact ” 
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was certainly guilty, but it was a sm of which millions of other people 
have also been guilty witliout being ruthlessly condemned for it 
Rosmann’s remark that Freud “was only a little better posted on an 
cient Near East historj and tlie Bible than the average educated lay 
person” is certainly untrue, though he cited only a small part of 
his very wide reading Her second charge was that he ^vas throughout 
animated in his wnting by bitter hatred of the Jews, and it vas this 
that made him resolve to strike a blow at them by depriving them of 
their famous leader How remote this malevolent charge is from the 
truth there is no need for me to stress 
Another, more formidable, cntic was Abraham Shalom Yahuda, a 
famous Biblical scholar He published in Hebrew a long review of 
Freud s book,®* and I am obliged to Harold Feldman and David 
Silver for furnishing me with a translation of it He totally rejected 
Freud’s hypotheses, and finished his review with the words “It 
seems to me that in these words we hear the voice of one of the most 
fanaUcal Christians in his hatred of Israel and not the voice of a 
Freud who hated and despised such fanabcism with all his heart and 
strength" So apparently Freud, after having wholeheartedly de 
spised such fanaticism, had now come to share it 
Insofar as any personal or national bias is to be detected or in 
ferred m Freud s book, someone like myself, not emotionally involved 
in religious disputes, would come to an exactly opposite conclusion 
to that expressed by these critics Assuming that the idea of mono¬ 
theism onginated with Akhenatcn, who certamly enunciated it 
most vividly, and that he proclaimed in associabon with it the lofh 
est conceptions of ethics and (usbe^ the fact remains that his fellow 
countrymen immedately and decisively rejected the teaching, they 
were apparently unworthy of it In his laudabon of Jewish spintual 
ily Freud was manifestly proud of the religious and ethical genius 
of his own people who were able to accept that teaching and to 
nse to sublime heights far transcending the endeavors of the Egyp- 
bans or anyone else That in turn the Jews produced a great religious 
teac er whom non Jews elevated to the rank of a Deity was a conn 
terpart that did not impress Freud, he regarded their belief as illu 
sory and a departure from the pure monotheisbc faith of his an 
cestors 

A more respectful, though still advene, review was wntten by Pro- 
essor aron, who concluded that Freud s theory was “a magnificent 
e m the air The most sympathetic one, however, came from 

c hi Stephen Wise He wrote as follows “As a psjchoanalyb 
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ral treatise on the ongin and devdoptnent of religion it is of the 
first importance, and it will live Evct >vhere there is most 
doubt and deepest incertitude, a radiant mind stfil lights up the 
grandiose genesis of faith, though he sms only its exodus * ** 

There were four mam features m Freuds reconstruebon of the 
hfoscs li^end, and it will be convenient to consider the cnbcisms of 
cadi in turn 

j Moses 110$ tm Eg^pUm 

nie evidently mythological story of hw birth, or reputed adoption, 
certainl) maies tins probable enough What is not altogether easy to 
understand is the enormous emotional importance to Jews of Moses’ 
ulbmate Ongin The Biblical story itself tells us that the Pnneess a 
daughter of Pharaoh, adopted the baly, named him and brought 
him up as her own son, i e, as an E^pUan pnnee There is a legend 
that he became an Egyptian pnest” Other accounts even refer to 
Moses as the heir to the Egyptian throne ®* and there is the story of 
his hasing been an Egyptian general who conquered Ethiopia Tlic 
Jewish descent of Moses, according to Max Weber, the great Biblical 
scliolar, is "a late and artificial construct' So, whatever may have 
been hts inheritance, he was to all intents and purposes a highly 
placed Egyptian who late: cast m bis lot wth a body of Jews, led 
and inspired them 

2 Moses acquired a belief m monoUiasm m Egypt and con 
verted the feies to it 

Here we toucli on the extremely complicated question of the 
ongin of monotheism What makes it particularly obscure is the 
assuredly gradual evolution of the idea and the slow passage of 
tribal gods into universal Deities The idea that Jewish monotheism 
was derived horn Egypt was £rst propotwded by Biugsch in the 
eighteen-seventies; and it was supported by the great Egyptologist 
Flinders Petne, who regarded Athenaten as the prototype of 
Moses ** So the notion did not start with Freud he may have first 
read of it in Petne’s books 

In all probability the idea of a one and only God was preceded 
by that of an omnipotent Being to whom all other Gods were subor 
dinat^ and this idea is more likdy to have been reached in powerful 
Empires, such as those in Egypt Greece and Rome, whether a subor 
dinate pantheon was retained or not Akhenatens extraordinary, 
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and premature, feat m the Egypt of the fourteenth century B C \\as 
bejond doubt a further stage m this development 
Tno cnbcisms have been leveled against Freuds suggesbon that 
Moses’ monotheism denved from that of the Pharaoh Ahhenaten 
One IS that this Pharaoh’s monotheism was by no means as pure as 
Freud, following Breasted and other wnters, believed AUienaten 
seems, for example, to have regarded himself as dmne, being either a 
son of Aton or even idenbfied v-ith this universal ruler Then he 
allowed Aton to become fused with the local sun god of Heliopolis, 
Re, though it is very possible that he considered Re’s emblem of a 
solar disc with its rays as being simply a visible manifestabon of 
Aton’s power and mode of funcboning One cannot den), however, 
the lofty spmbiality and ethics of Alchenaten's teaching as displa)ed 
in his h)Tniis, some of which Freud quoted Freud fully discussed 
both the resemblances and the differences between the ideal of this 
great religious reformer and that which the Hebrew prophets finally 
succeeded in establishing m the Mosaic religion 
The other cnbcism is a chronological one The date of the Exodus 
from Egypt is exbemel) disputed, but hardly any authority would 
put it nearer to Alienaten’s reign than a century or two So if 
Moses denved his ideas from him it could only have been indirectly 
through those who still cherished them—a prospect which Freud, 
though unwillingly, tool, into account 
Freud called attenhon to the error—he sbgmatized it as ”a parbe 
ularly clumsy invenbon’—of supposing that the nte of circuma 
Sion was peculiar to the Jews Accordmg to Herodotus, the SjTiaiis 
and Phoenicians had borrowed the custom from the Eg)pbans, 
among whom it had long been pracbced, and other authonfaes be 
sides Freud have suggested that the Jew3 had done the same” This 
he naturally associated with the religious ntes inboduced bj Moses 
Since the Biblical story is so misleading about the uniqueness of the 
Jewish custom, its account of Moses himself being uncircumased 
may also be a tendenbous distorbon, a passage in the Talmud ac 
tually says that Moses w:as bom circumcised “ 

'ITie lofty ethical teaching of the prophets, and the more meraful 
con^bon of the Supreme Being, did not emeige in Jewish history 
^ ccntuncs after the bmc of Moses It had cvidcnUy had 
a hard fight in supplanting the earlier belief in the bloodthirsty 
emon Yahweh, with whom one could only bargain or offer sacn 
cia pr^itiahons Freud suggested that tlic nobler conception had 
onginatCQ with Moses, the later religion thus fully deserving the 
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title Mosaic^ and had through those centunes been nursed by a fm 
faithful adherents to his teaching; the ongmal Levitcs are generally 
supposed to ha\e been personal foUosvcTS of Moses,« and freud sug 
gesled that they had accompanted him when he left Egypt Dunng 
that long penod it combatted the cruder worship of Yahneb, and 
with the help of the inspired prophets jt osercame this It is a 
thesis hard cither to prove or to disprove, but it certainly stirs the 
imagination 

3 Afosesnas sfeinm a tumult 

It seems inherent!) likely enough that Moses should have shared 
the fate of SaNUnaroIa, of so many martyrs and fanabcal preachers 
The image \vc have of Iiim, well depicted in Afichelangelo’s famous 
statue, IS that of a cholenc and ovetbeanng man, who did not brook 
opposition easily He commanded the Jews, with dire denunwabons, 
to renounce many of Utcir favonte en)0)-ments and indulgences Lit 
tie wonder that we read a good deal about what the Bible eupbcims 
tically calls the ‘'multcnngs of the people” and of at least one open 
tebelhon, Korah’s being the most notable Moses’s father m law is 
said to have persuaded him to depute some of his dictatonal powers, 
but wc are nevertheless told of his slaying three thousand men who 
worshipped the golden calf and ordering a man to be stoned to 
death for gatlicnng sticks on the Sabbath 
In 1933 Ernst Scllin, one of the most disbnguished Hebrew 
and Arabic scholars, startled the theological w’Orld by announcing 
that, through re-interpretahon of some passages in Hoses, he had 
found some evidence pointing to the murder of Moses” This was 
immediately rejected by all Jewish scholars, who fbitificd their re 
(cction by maintaining that Sdlm subsequentlj—some say ten 
)ears later and some seven—^vvittidrew his suggestion and apolo¬ 
gized for having made it Yahuda, another great scholar, told Freud 
this when he visited him in 195^,* and freud could only shrug ftis 
shoulders and say “It might be true all the same ” It was Selim s 
suggestion that made Freud decide to wnte his book, it fitted so well 
with bis views on the importance of pamcide 
There is a cunous postsenpt to this story I have made all possible 
endeavors to find out the truth aboot Selim's supposed withdrawal, 
and have been given a number of different references to it in his 
wnbngs, m his addresses before Congresses and so on All ofthem 
proved to be false On the contraiy, in a book Selim published thir 
»Scep 234 
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teen years later he not only adhered to his opinion, but stated that 
he had found “further confirmation” of it in a number of allu 
sions to the murder, which he listed, in the wntmgs of other 
prophets In spite of all that, however, there appears to be a certain 
basis for the rumor A friend of Selim’s, Professor Rust of Berlin, 
has been good enough to answer my inquiries, and he informs me 
that on one occasion Sellin, when hard pressed in pnvate talk, was 
willing to admit that he might have been mistaken m his mteipre 
tation of the passage in Hosea which had been the starting point 
of his theory 

Selim's hypothesis could be supported by numerous suggesbve 
passages in the Torah and other apocryphal literature hinting mys 
tenously at vanous legends concerning the death of Moses, but it 
would be impertinent to discuss them here*^ 

^ The tradition of the murder of Moses ted to a lasting uncon 
sctovs sense of gudt among the Jewish people 

This, according to Freud, reinforced the universal inherited sense 
of guilt dating from the pamcides of pnmitive man, which are con 
stantly reanimated by individual in^ntile experiences It is from its 
very nature the most hypothetical and least demontrable part of 
Freud s whole Moses theory, but it is characteristic of his whole tram 
of thought From it he deduced far reaching inferences concerning 
t e diffenng reactions to guilt about panicide among Jews and Gen 
fales, and the different religious solubons they found 
Although we have found occasion to cnticize Freud s Lamarckian 
assumptions on the transmission of the effects of experiences* this 
y no means disposes of his theory of the importance of an inherited 
sense of guilt or the importance of transmission by tradition There 
are a temative presentabons possible that would preserve the essence 
of his conclusions 

Freud first thought of his Moses theory as an interesting his- 
onca romance, but the more he reflected on it the more probable 
1 1 seem He did not conceal the hj-polhehcal elements in it, so 
diffiralt to substantiate, but wc can hardly fail to regard it as a brfl 
examp c of his imaginative intuition, and Freud’s inluibon 
was more often right tlian wrong 

•Seepp 30913 
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rSEUD S ATJTTUDS TOWARD OCCULTISV IS OP PECITUAS DTrEREST TO BIS 

biographer, since it illustrates belter than any other theme the ex 
planation of his genius which was put forward m an earlier vol 
ume.* In it we find throughout an exquisite osefliabon between 
scepticism and credulity so striking that it is possible to quote just as 
many pieces of evidence in support of his doubt concerning occult 
beliefs as of his adherence to them 
It IS onl) fair to the reader to slate at the outset that this chapter 
would be wntten differently according to the news on the subject 
held by the writer One who accepts the evidence m support of 
telepathy and clairvoyance as conclusive would only praise freuds 
open mindedness on the subject and also his inclination to adopt 
a posibve attitude toward the conclusions dra\vn from it, as one 
more example of his far sightedness and willingness to contemplate 
the improbable On the other band one who, like the present wntcr, 
is scepbea! concerning that evidence and more lodined to regard the 
conclusions drawTi from it as relics of a more pnmitivc t>pe of think 
ing must be more enbeal of Freuds attitude To him it may prove 
to be only one more example of the remarkable fact that highly de* 
vdoped cntical powers may co-cxjst la tlie same person with an un 
expected fund of creduhtj 

Before giving a chronological account of Freuds experiences and 
utterances in tins field it is desirable to say something about the 
problems involved The central on^ tbougli presenting itsdf m 
endlessly vaned guises, is whctlicr thoughts or spintual bongs can 
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exist in space with no ascertainable connection with a corporeal 
body To most of those who have undergone a biological, and 
parbcularly a neurological, training the evidence to the contrary 
seems overwhelming, and this judgment may be justly called a 
prejudice Now, as Freud himself pointed out, prejudices may be 
fully justified in many circumstances and may be useful in saving 
one from wasbng time, but th^ may also be unfortunate hindrances 
to an advance m knowledge, as has so often happened m the history 
of science, and it may be extremely hard to discriminate between the 
useful and the harmful ones, there is commonly no objective ente 
non to guide us * There may wdl be irrational elements dictating 
the prejudice m question, but it is assuredly easier to point to power 
ful irrational agencies that have always operated in the opposite 
direcbon 

From the daivn of history until quite recent bmes man has be 
lieved firmly in the existence and activity of discamate beings We 
need only allude to the fantashc beliefs of savages m every part of 
the world and in every degree of soaal development After the ad 
vent of Chnsbanity the Qassical and Teutonic mythologies were ra 
twnalized m a religious sense, with a mulbtude of saints to replace 
the twilight gods, but the uneducated people were stfll left with 
fteir fames, gnomes, vampires and bogies Then there was always 

e aunbng of ghosts and the rappmgs of poltergeists, beliefs in 
whom stfll persist f 6 » 


e ecay of religious beliefs in the past hundred years has been 
accompanied by a change in dealings with the supernatural Begin 
mng ^ with the performances of the Fox sisters in Amenca, 
uiere has burgeoned an immense number of soothsayers or "medi 
ms earning a living by professing supernatural powers, notably 
prevision an predicbon of the futurt^ communicabon wth spints 
, epart ones, second sight,’ telepathy, levitation, palmis 

many cases this spintism, 
formal ^ spintualism," has assumed the guise of a 

^ Vogue of such mediums has shown a certain 
Hompr,^ *^^ched special heights in j86d (the Daniel 

' in i88o (leading to the formation of the Society for 
and npam period of the great physiasts), 

Drcssii,p 1 f c ^ present day At the end of the last century an im 
be quoted as hawng, after careful 
claini/T°w tmth of many of the mediums' 

H Houmoj, Lombroso, Richet and Schrenk Notzmg on 
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Cantmait; James and others m Amenca, Sir William 

BaiTctt, Sir William Crookes, Sir Arthur Conan DojJe^ Sir Oliver 
I^ge, r W H Af|crs and Sir George Stoles m En^and Some of 
esc were higlilj distinguished e^mnents of the physical sciences 
and so thoroughly eonsersant with scientific modes of thought Nev 
crtlieless in every single case the mediums who had produced the ew 
dcnce that convinced these gentlemen of the truth of their claims 
have been exposed as tnclsters who played on the vein of creduhty 
present in the distinguished investigators 
It has been shown conclusively that no critical or sceptical capac 
ity, however hi^ly developed, has proved competent to investigate 
the alleged phenomena in queshon unless a knowledge of expen 
mental science has been reinforced by a technical knowledge of what 
in the world of entertainment are called “magical devices” TTiese 
professional "magicians” know how to perform feats which not only 
defy explanation but which appear to provide indubitable proof of 
supernatural powers, and jet when they reveal how they do them 
give only dememsbratne proof of how any audience can ^ deceived 
b) their estraordmary skill Recently, for instance, an Amencan “raa 
gician" by the name of J K Rmn has published an account of his 
sixty years of crpenence m the unmasking of the most famous me 
diums, just those who had deceived the distinguished men whose 
names were listed above,’ Moreover he describes m detail a Dumbei 
of performances of his owm in which quite astounding and appar 
cnliy absolutdy impossible;, feats were performed of which no a 
planation seemed conceivable except oa die basis of his possessing 
both supernormal and supernatural powers He then explains the 
complicated devices by means of which be had earned out the feats 
and Completely deceived his audiences He gives very convincing 
reasons in support of the thesis menhoned abov^ that no one is 
qualified to invcsti^te these alleged phenomena unless he is 
equipped with an expert knowledge of the devices in question 
It was partly the unmasking of so many mediums, and partly a 
cunous shame to which I shall presently allude at avowing beliefs in 
the occult, tliat have invested the subject with an air of the dis¬ 
reputable in orthodox scientific circles The very word ‘psychical re¬ 
search" became suspect, so students of the subject looked for more 
respectable terms ‘Parapsychic” and "paranormal' were fned and 
found wanbng Then came ‘parap^'chology, extrasensory per 
ception,” a very descnpbve term, at present ‘ psi phenomena' seems 
to he the vogue 
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Freud was alwajs \er) scepbeal about the spintishc performance 
of mediums, although he often thought they might possess special 
telepathic powers He ciqiressed this well in his Future of an JUu 
Sion, 1927 ‘If all the arguments that are put forward for the au 
thentiat} of religious doctnnes onginate in the past, it is natural to 
look round and see whether the present, better able to judge m 
these matters, cannot also furnish such evidence The whole of the 
religious system would become mfinitely more credible if one could 
succeed in this way in removing the element of doubt from a sin 
gle part of it. It is at this point that the activity of the spiritualists 
comes in, they are consanced of the immortality of the individual 
soul, and they would demonstrate to us that this one arbcle of reli 
gious teaching is free from doubL Unfortunately they have not sue 
ceeded m disprovmg the fact that the appearances and utterances 
of their spints are merely the produebons of their owti mental ac 
bvity Th^ have called up the spirits of the greatest of men, of the 
most emment thinkers, but all their utterances and all the mforroa 
bon they have received from them have been so foolish and so 
desperately insignificant that one could find nothing else to believe 
m but the capacity of the spints for adapting themselves to the or 
cle of people that had evoked them 
Apar^ however, from the assistance of mediums there is a vast 
range of what are called supersbhous beliefs from which few people 
group that concerns us here is that to do 
wath threats or warnings of misfortune, ulbmately of death—either 
o OTeself or of a loved one These are the famfliar premonibons, in 
ons, (OTens and the like There 15 a corresponding group, of 
amulets chams, mascots and talismans, the funebon of which is to 
^r o sue misfortune Freud showed coimncingly m the seebon 
mpenbhon m his Psychopathology of Everyday Ltfe that such 
ftiAii ^ through fte projeebon into the outer world of 

^hes, which hzve undergone repression, not 
r .t presence in his unconsaous, and yet feeling signs 

pr«ence, the subject concludes that they are operabve in the 
^ ^ highly significant that the majonty of them can be 
0 repressed death wishes, ongmally against some loved per 

beliefs operate m the most pnmibve level of the mind, 
ammisbc magic and belief in the omnipotence of thou^ts 
A e„ ^ ^ cv^-where plentiful evidence of this level of pre-saen 
rnen nctioning It is a lesd of the mind the strength of 
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which It IS hard to overeshmate, and mth only the rarest of people 
has .t been completely superaeded by a more ob|Cctrve contact with 
reality. 

With most people two regular features may be observed jn con 
neebon wth occu]t beliefs When they encounter such happenings 
as inexplicable sounds in a haunted house or an intuibonal prem 
onihon of misfortune there is commonly a cntical reaction of 
doubt about their external reality and at the same time an mdicabon 
of shame at the possibility of accepbng it Both features are to be 
explained from the knowledge m some part of the mind that the 
beliefs are of subjective origin and have to do with ideas of which 
they are ashamed and which are therefore in a state of repression 
The extent to which a given superstitious belief is accepted by the 
mind :s usually one of degree, and it is often very hard to ascertain to 
what extent the person “really” gives credence to it It is a common 
experience to get the reply when someone is quesboned on the 
point “No, I don’t really believe it, but all the same it is very odd ” 
Acceptance and rejection are both operative 
Freud was no exception m this respect, and he would himsdf 
have not found it easy at times to say whether he accepted a given 
belief of this order or not I shall do my best to present the data at 
out disposal m a manner that should enable the reader to form 
some opinion of his degree of acceptance m the vanous instances 
The first example we have of the kind, although from its nature 
in all probability not an isolated one, was his telling his betrothed 
how as a boy he had chosen the number 17 m a lottery that pur 
ported to reveal one’s dianicter, and the word that came out was 
"constancy " Now, lo and behold, that was the very number of the 
day of the month when he got engaged To take this literally would 
mean that the lottery had foretold the quality of his future engage* 
ment, though there were other qualities in it quite as prominent as 
constancy I feel sure that had Freud been asked about this he 
would have denied any such belief, and yet the fact remains that the 
number had been present m his mmd for at least ten years and tliat 
he mentioned it. if only m jest, as perhapt having some significance, 
whereas an unbeliever in the occult such as myself would neier have 
thought of conneebng such a banal jnadent with a senous sitm 
bon, nor have looked for such reassurances of his own or the lady's 
constancy It is after all a psychological fact that he menbon^ tlic 
matter, and it was Freud who taught us not to disregard psj-cholog 
jcal facts, even of apparently unwitting utterances 
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The fint examples v.e have of a telepathic nature v ere also in con 
nection •with his future wife A month after becoming engaged he 
acadentall) brobe the engagement nng she had gnen him At the 
moment he thou^t nothing of but soon some mj-stenous doubts 
assafled him and he wrote to asl her on her honor whether she had 
been less fond of him "at eleven o'docL last Thursda} ” He said it 
was a good opportunit) to put an end to a superstition, but there 
again one notes that there was a superstition that had to be dealt 
with hlore striking w”as his reacbon to some expcnences probably 
dnrmg the 6rst part of his sta) in Pans He relate in the 1910 cdi 
bon of his Psychopathology of Everyday Life how he often heard 
his name bemg called, unmistakably m her voice.'^ He was specially 
lond) at the time and was also finding it hard to understand the 
foreign speech As is well known, this bdongs to the banal tjpe of 
baDucinahon that lonelj tourists so often experience when abroad, 
the mcnmpichcnsible words of the natives bemg "assimilated” 
through the mechanism of wish fnlfiOment into more familiar and 
welcome expressions But Freud had to make a note of the exact 
time of each of these occurrences and then write to inquire what w:as 
happenmg to his beloved at that precise moment, acbons which 
dearly postulate a bdief m the possibiirfy of messages bemg trans* 
nutted in space through hundreds of miles 
At this pomt some general remarks about the status of tdepathy 
wn^be m place. There is no doubt that it is by far the most "respecta 
hie element m the field of occulbsm, and therefore the one that has 
^med the widest acceptance In Freud s opinion it probably lepie 
sented the kernel of truth in that field, one ■which the m)'tb-makmg 
tendencies of mankmd had enveloped m a cocoon of phantasbc be 
hefs This idea of a "kernel of truth” specially Freud 

and cooperated with more personal motives m his unconscious to 
mdme him toward acceptmg a behef m tdepathy He had more 
n once had the experience of disor.ermg such a kemd m the 
com^cated bdiefs of m a nkm d, behefs often contemptuously dis- 
as supetshbous, that dreams real!) had a meanmg was the 
most important example. So he fdt intmbvdy that tdepathy miAt 
be me kemd of truth m this obscure fidd. 

^ as he himsdf remarked, to accept tdepathy was a step of 
consequence. It would mean admitting the of 

^ mental p'oeesses can be mdependent of the ba¬ 

nian 7 As he pom ted out "Dens ccy cos pareUs, ce n*est <jue V" 
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premier pas qut cotlfe’ ? It opem the door to endless possibilities, 
perhaps far more than a mere kernel In the years before the Great 
War, I had several talks wath Freud on occulhsm and kindred topics 
He was fond, especially after midnight, of regaling me with strange 
or uncanny expenences with pahents, charactenstically about mis 
fortunes or deaths superyoMjjg many years after a wish or predic¬ 
tion He had a particular relish for such stones and was evidently 
impressed by their more m)3tenous aspects When I would protest 
at some of the taller stones Freud was wont to reply with his fa 
vonte quotation * There arc more things m heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of m your philosophy” Some of the incidents sounded 
like mere coincidences, others like the obscure workings of un 
conscious mobves. When they were concerned with clairvoyant 
visions of episodes at a distance, or visitabons from departed 
spirits, I ventured to reprove him for his tncluiabon to accept occult 
beliefs on 0imsy evidence His reply was ‘ I don t like it at all my 
self,* but there is some truth m it,’ both sides of his nature coming 
to expression m a short sentence I then asked him where such be 
hefs could halt if one could believe in mental processes float 
mg m the air, one could go on to a belief in angels He closed the 
discussion at this point (about three in the morning!) with the re¬ 
mark ‘ Quite so, even der hebe Cott ” This was said in a jocular 
tone as if agreeing with my rcduciio ad absvrdum and with a quiz 
zical look as if he were pleased at shocking me But there was 
something searching also m the glance, and I went away not enbrely 
happy lest there be some more serious undertone as well 
Freud would never admit that a belief in telepathy would be as 
dcstrucbve of saenbflc canons as might appear The explanation of 
it he tentabvely offered was as follows He drew an intercshn^ 
though not fundamental, distinction between thought transference 
and telepathy The former was perhaps the simpler In it a v etbal mes¬ 
sage gets transformed info a wave or ray of quite uahioifn nature^ 
much as it does m a telephomc or wireless message, and then on rc- 
cepbon reconverted into mental terms TcJcpatliy itself predisposed 
a special sensibveness, based on a close emotional bond, between 
two people of such a nature that rf anything untoward {note bene 
not fortunate) happened to one of them the nw-s of it would im 
mediately be perceived by the other; as we shall 
several fames that this happened between him and his eldest son 
• Icfi meg das aJles nichL 
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dunng the war It was not explained Low such a message was sent in 
case of a fatal accident, it was as if the accident itself w’as perceived 
without a verbal message 

After this digression on the general nature of telepathy and its 
significance we may now resume the chronological story of Freuds 
contacts with occult matters 

Freud has himself recorded several instances of magical actions 
unconsaously earned out with the aim of averting disaster The first 
one was in 1905 when his eldest daughter was in danger of her life 
after a severe operation ® Freud was very far from being clumsy and 
was in fact so dexterous that he was never known to break by acci 
dent any of the delicate and precious objects in the collection that 
filled his rooms On this occasion, however, he found himself skfll 
fully aiming a blow witli his slipper at a little marble Venus 
which it smashed It was a sacnficial offenng to preserve his child s 
life In that connection he related two other unconsciously per 
formed magical acts of the same kind the breaking of the marble 
cover of an inkwell so as to induce his sister to present him with a 
worthier object,® and the breaking of a beautiful Egyptian figunne 
he had just bought, the purpose being to sacnfice it instead of a 
friendship he valued and which was in some danger This feature 
of Freuds mentality persisted through his life As late as 1925 ve 
hear of his losing his spectacles and case in the woods at a time when 
he was expecting his ^ughter Anna's amval There had just been a 
tram accident, and by that sacnfice he was insunng against a lepeti 
tion dunng her journey** 

The counterpart to these apotropacic acts to ward off evil is the 
belief in the sinister significance of omens I quoted earlier an in 
adent where Freud, meeting someone who resembled him so closely 
as to give him the uncanny impression of seeing his “double,” im 
mutely thought that it might be an omen of his death « 

Then we have the extraordinary story of how extensively Freud 
accepted his fnend Fliess's “biological doctnne of the fatefol influ 
CTce of the portentous numbers 28 and 23 we have just seen that 
rcud s interest m mystic numbers long antedated Fliess's influence 
mo ar as calculations based on them v ere thought to predict the 
turc the doctnne may fairly be said to appertain to the occult 
'ven w en Freud had emancipated himself after j ears of severe 
s ruggje “Om the influence of his old fnend, indeed after a painful 
quarr had parted them forever, he retained something of the 
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believe in clairvoyance or telijathy 

In his Gradive bool, 1907. 2 ' free from the irrational be 

of how hard It IS to become ,,ds on the occasions 

liefs of chndhood, and also ^ (0, a moment com 

when they suddenly recur in ,ba, belief m spmls, ap- 
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ous arbcles m the room rattle on the furniture Freud admitted ha\ 
mg heen \eiy much impressed b> this feat and tned to imitate it 
after Jung’s departure He then found, hors ever, obwous phj-sical 
reasons for an) faint noises to be observed, and he remarked that his 
credulousness had \'amshed together with the magic of Jung’s per 
sonahly He wrote at once to r\*ara his fnend to keep a cool head in 
the matter*® 


Ferenczi’s behef m the occult was also certainly stronger than 
Freud’s His interest in the subject had arisen quite independently, 
as IS shown by the fact that the first paper he ever wTote (1899) 
dealt w-ith it,*« in this respect he resembled Jung There is little 
doubt that his enthusiasm influenced Freud very much in this field, 
but his influence was not always in the same direction There were 
times when Ferenczi’s excessive credulity provoked a enbeal reacbon 
on Freuds part and made him more caubous than he might other 
wise have fwen Nevertheless the cooperabon between the two men 
was very close A good deal of their correspondence over the jears is 
taken up with discussions of vanous aspects of the subject Contact 
between them on the matter b^n very early, m the first jear of 
ftar acquauitance, and there is reason to suppose that it was first 
broached on Ferenczi’s side 


I ^d eagerly looked forward to reading Freud s letters to Feienczi 
on their return from Amenca m 1909, hoping tbe> would contam 
s^e mteresbng exchange of impressions over that famous visit 
IhCTc was not much, however, and what little there was I have re 
lab^ in a previous volumeFreuds letters to Fcrenczi are almost 
^^ ^ 3 ** animated discussion of an expenence they 

homeward joumej They had visited a 
^>er there whom Ferenczi knew of, presumabl> through a 
^ Berlin This ladj, Frau Seidler, claimed to have 
liters whQc bhndfolded, one of the simplest 
anrl mediums Freud saw through this tnck, but both he 

an<1 mchned to thmk that she had telepathic powers 

wa? eiCTczi s thoughts concerning him, that Freud 

snrl, fa environment, that he was a smant, and other 

other ^ decided to pnt the matter to an 

less tn a«V 1, remarked that it w ould have been nse 

afresh an^i ” ^ future since "that is alwaj-s reforming itself 

been serv TT doesn't know beforehand ” “ He had 

showed her'f^ the woman's guessing that the letter they 

showed her (one from him to Ferenczi) had come from Vienni 
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nnffl he remembered afterward that the word was wntten m the 
letter where she had doubUess read it After reflecting on the erpen 
enee for some days Freud wrote a long letter to Ferenczi giving his 
conclusions There was m his opinion no other explanation possible 
than that the woman possessed a "physiological gift" whereby she 
could perceiie someone elsc's thoughts, though often with many dis 
tortious produced during Hie passage from one brain to another He 
denied that this implied accepting a belief m occultism "Certainly 
not, its only a question of thought transference If this is demon 
strated one has to believe in it It is not a psychical phenomenon, 
but a purely somatic one—one, it is true, of the flrst rank m im 
portance I am afraid you have begun to discover something 
big, but there will be great difficulties m the way of making use of 
if” Freud mentioned the matter to Heller, the publisher, who had 
had some eiqienence himself with Frau Seidler, but in the mean 
time he swore Ferenczi to absolute silence. 

Ferenczi sent several letters to hj$ brother m Berlin, who took 
them to the clairvoyante Nothing very much came of it, but Fer 
enczi was impressed by the woman saying that the wnter of one 
letter, a painter, was someone who "stirred something in a pot 
wth his hands" Freud found this a rajnous description of a painter 

Ferenczi then visited a soothsayer m Budapest called Frau Jclmel: 
who had often functioned as a medium m theosophical circles Her 
communications, however, were too banal to make much impression 
on him “ 

Some months later he sent Freud a number of notes he bad made 
of occasions in which a homosexual masochistic patient of his had 
begun the analytical hour with a few words which reminded Fer¬ 
enczi of thoughts he himself had had in the previous twenty four 
hours Tliey were matters which a sceptic would dismiss as comci 
dences or perhaps connect with thoughts Ferenczi could have pre¬ 
viously expressed to the patient The patient’s associations to them, 
which Ferenczi unfortunately omitted to give, were purely per 
sonal and had no reference to the analyst ** Freud, however, was 
deeply impressed by the data and said emphatically that they put 
an end to any possible remaining doubt about the reality of thought 
transference Henceforward the new knowledge was to be taken for 
granted 

Then Freud communicated in a somewhat sceptical tone the toi 
lowwg data In Munich there was a "Court Astrofogist, ’ Frau 
Arnold, frequented by Bsvamn rojalty, who predicted the future 
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from astrological data A patient of Freud’s who had consulted her 
gave her the birthday of his only sister’s husband, and she promptly 
produced a good descnption of him She predicted that in July (it 
was then January) he would suffer a poisoning from either oysters 
or crabs This didn’t happen when the time came, but actually the 
man had suffered a poisoning from lobsters in the previous July So 
she had projected the past into the future Freud’s cnticism that 
this was the worst imaginable blunder for a prophet to commit did 
not impress the patient ‘'because he was so very pleased at the 
prospect ” In April of the following year the lady predicted, from 
studying the dates of the pabent’s birthday and that of his sister, that 
there would be a death tn therr family that October or November— 
presumably of the disliked brother in law The only coincidence in 
this was that the patient arranged to begin treatment with Freud 
that October and admitted he was counbng on the death of his 
brother in law in the middle of November So it looked as if the 
soothsayer had read the pabent’s evil thoughts Freud gave Ferenczi 
her address so that he could consult her®® He published the case it 
self more than twenty years later ^ 

Ferenczi continued to send Freud examples of telepathy from his 
homosexual patient and then came out with the portentous dis 
coveiy that he himself was “an excellent soothsayer* or thought 
reader” Conducting experiments with the same patient he had 
found that the latter could make approximate guesses of the thought 
in his analyst’s mind This would make a revolutionary difference to 
tlie technique of psychoanalysis** At tins point I would remark 
that a couple of years later he conducted similar expenments with 
me He used his powers of suggesbon to the full and almost tearfully 
b^ed me to perceive the sigmGcancc of the resemblance bebveen 
my associations and his unspoken thoughts, however remote the 
conneebon might be His eagerness was so touching that at times I 
would yield out of politeness, but being pretty tough minded in 
such matters I am afraid I was on the whole a disappointment to 
my fnend, tliough he did not easily give up hopes of converting me 
He now announced to Freud, jestingly but a little proudly, his in 
tenbon of presenting himself m Vienna as the ' Court Astrologist 
of Psy choanalysts,” and, more senously, of publishing his data and 
conclusions Freud was of course alnc to the implications of tins 
Association with such a suspect topic could only add to tlic odium 
that already invested the "unsaentific” subject of psychoanalysis 
* Wehriager 
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But he was never the man to flinch from asserting a truth, however 
unpopular He told his fnend he had no svish to interfere with his 
of action, but suggested a delay of a couple of jears 
Then, m 1913, he would puWish in the Jahrbuch whatever Ferenca 
might care to wnte on the topic** 

That month (December, 1910) Freud was m Munich to meet 
Bleuler and Jung He had intended to visit the astrologer men 
tioned above, but could only recollect the name of her street and 
not Izer own name This he called a sign of his “weakness ” From 
this remark one infers Biat he fdt somewhat ashamed of the 
expedition, but perhaps it also signified a shmng of his cntical 
powers It ivas by no means the only time that Freud had made 
use of an unconscious parapians to interfere wth his invesbgabon 
of occultism ** 

On this occasion he had a long tall with Jung about Ferenczi’s 
findings, he was not surprised to hear that Jung had long been fully 
convinced of the reality of telepathy and had earned out most com 
vjncing expenments himself Jung professed himself willing to coop¬ 
erate with Ferenczi m the matter The hvo exchanged a few letters 
on It, but for some reason the cooperation came to nothing 

At the beginning of the new year Freud sent Ferenczi the best ex 
ample of telepathy he had yet come across It was the case, which 
Will be related presently, of the woman who was to bear twins at 
the age of thirty two 

rercnczi vras now getbng venturesome Seeing a soldier in a tram 
car he made a guess at his name and as they got out asked him 
“Are you Herr Kohn ’7 Tlie astonished man anftvered in the affirma 
tive Freud found the stoi} “uncannily bcaubful,” but could not at 
tribute it to telepathy because the man could hardlj be expected 
to cany a visual pictuie of his name about with him He said after 
ward, however, that he was impressed bj Fcrenczi's argument that a 
man’s name was a sensitive area and thus could more easily be com 
municated to 3 stranger ** He added, “Jung writes to me that we 
must conquer the field of occultism and asks for mj agreeing to 
his leading a crusade into the field of mysticism I can see that jou 
two arc not to be held back At least ^ fonrard m collaboration 
mrti each other, it is a dangewas expedibon and I cannot accom 

pany you'' , e 1 

Ferenczi bimsdf now began to wonder whether the plan of sudi 
an “expedition" was not premature, and Freud supported him Ad- 
'See pp 401 402 
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nutting that the matter could have grave or at least momentous 
consequences for the ps)choanalybcal movement, even fateful am 
sequences if they proved to be on a wrong track, he asked Freud 
to invite Jung to meet him in Vienna and discuss the whole ques¬ 
tion®® 

A month later Jung sprang a surprise bj telling Freud of some 
astonishing astrological discovencs which he felt sure, and correctly 
so, would strike Freud as unbelievable®® It was a field in which 
Freud was a complete unbeliever 
Little more is heard of the topic for another )ear, when FerenczTs 
interest was reawakened by the excitement in Germany caused by 
the wonderful performances of a horse m Elberfeld “the clever 
Hans,” who could add, substract, draw circles, etc This he felt sure 
showed that telepathj was a pnmihve endowment in animals, of 
which only rudiments can be traced in men because of the develop¬ 
ment of consaousness He now proposed to take a week awav from 
his work in order to sec this horse for himself and also pay another 
visit to the Berlin soothsajer Then he would write a brochure on 
the subject for Freuds Schnften zur angexvandten SeeJenkunde 
(Wntmgs on Applied Psychology) ** He sent Freud an account of 
the four chapters this would contain and urged earlv pubhcabon lest 
his ideas be forestalled b) someone else. Freud was now ver) pleased 
and promised to publuh the number as soon as he could He urged 
Fercnczi to take a fortnight awaj from his work instead of a week, 
to stud) the literature thoroughly, and to write the brochure as soon 
as he possibly could He suggested as a btle “The Unconsaous and 
Thought Transference ” ** 

Freud himself did not think that the performances of the clever 
hone indicated the operabon of telcpath), the nabve mtdhgence of 
animals accorded well enough with our ideas of the unconsaous** 

Soon after, however, a new kmd of proof of thought transference 
appeared Freud related that, not having heard from Fcrcnczi for 
several da)-5, he had sat down to wnte and ask the reason He in 
fened from this rcsolubon that it must have coincided witli Fcr 
cnezTs wnling a Ictter—a telcpalliic message to this effect pre 
sumabi) reaching him from Budapest—and dela)ed writing so that 
Ihar letters should not cross And it turned out that he was nght, as 
indeed often liappcns in such conjunctures ** 

Fcrcnczi seems to have been deterred from his pbn of wnting a 
brochure on the subject b) discovcnng the immense amount of lit 
cralurc he would have to wade through On November 19 of the 
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following year, 1913, he addressed the Vienna Society on the topic 
and evoked intense interest there But the soothsayer he had brought 
with him, a “Professor” Alexander Roth, sras a dismal failure, so the 
lifting was rather a fiasco Four days after that Freud arranged a 
s&nce at his home with the same man It took place m the presence 
of bis family and three other analysts. Rank, Sachs and Hitsch 
mann The medium who was to produce the mystenous phenomena 
was a woman whom Roth pressed hard in his questioning Anna 
Freud recalled the episode reiy dearly and a letter of here to me 
contains the following passage “I remember that both my fallier 
and I were taken aback by the rough way m which the poor 
woman was urged, forced and hustled to produce results” To Fer 
enczi's keen disappointment, however, the result of the s&ince w’as 
completely negative, and Freud Kfused to give Roth the testimonial 
he expected*® Ferenczi had unvwsdy already given him one, and 
the man now went about boasting of his success among psycho¬ 
analysts Freud reproved Ferenczi rather sternly for his credulity 
over a man of whom Freud had received the worst impression He 
said that if the man's swindling tncks were publicly exposed it 
would mean he would have to disavow Ferenca, and be be^ed him 
to buy back from him the testimonial he bad so hastily given ** fer 
enczi could not sec his way to doing this, but he decided in the 
circumstances to give up any idea of publicabon at least for the tune 
being He never did wntc anything on the subject 
On the occasion of the death of Emmanuel, Freud s half brother, 
in November, 193^ Ferenczi expressed the opinion that it confirmed 
a prediction of Jung's that a great misfortune would happen to 
Freud in i9i<j Freud thought this nonsensical and added You 
seian to be more caught up m occultism than I supposed Warn t 
the war itself enough of a misfortune If it lasts long enough and 
somehow leads to my death then my own supentibon about the 
numbers,* of which you know, would come true’ ” 

I have mentioned earlier Freuds dream on July 8 1915 about 
hts son's death,*® it wus one of many such he had dunng the war but 
this one was so vivid that he awaited new's from the Russian front 
with amaety A postcard sent tiuec days later mentioned a sba 
wound that had already healed Freud then inquired about the ex 
act date of this, but his question was ignored He admitted that 
such messages could not be expected to distinguish between slight 
wounds and fatal ones, and expressed the opinion that the part ot 
• I e that he would die m 191S 
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the hram working in this cunous fashion was much more sensitive 
at night If we take that literally it can only mean that his brain 
had the capacity of perceiving incidents 300 miles away or that a 
wounded hero was able to transmit a message over the same dis 
tance Either method certainly transcends known methods of com 
municabon Ferenczi in his comment on the episode claimed not 
only that telepathy and clairvo>’ance fall within the realm of science 
but that the capacity to predict the future by such methods did 
also Marhn Freud’s own comment on this incident I have recorded 
earlier 

Freud’s ambivalent attitude, however, is well illustrated by the 
story Besides his superstitious anxiety when waiting for news from 
the front there was also a cnbcal atbtude toward the occult possibil 
ity implied The dream took place in a night after he had been 
reading Putnam’s book on Human Motives, and he had been 
annoyed at Putnam’s exordium to him to adopt a more favorable 
atbtude toward religious beliefs So, in his opinion, one meaning 
of the dream \vas a dehant challenge to occult powers to test 
whether they could be as destrucbve as he often feared ^ 

Ever since 1900 Freud had cherished what he called a supersb 
tious belief that he was desbned to die at the age of sixty-one or 
sixty two, le in 1917 or 1918 It seems to have been a pretty Srm 
convicbon, since he referred to it over and again in his correspond 
cnce When 1917 passed without an>thing lethal happening, there 
only remained 1918, 1 e at the age of sixty bvo, and for some 
reason Febniary was regarded as the fatal month, perhaps because its 
number is 2 When this date was also safely passed he dnly re¬ 
marked to Ferenczi “That shows what httle trust one can place m 
the supernatural ’’ The ongin of this cunous supersbbon he had re 
\calcd to Jung in the early dajs of their fnendship It appears that 
m the autumn of 1899 two events had coinaded, one highly im 
portant, the other banal The foraicrwas the publication of his great 
work, The Interpretation of Dreams, when he was fort) three years 
old, (the publicabon date of 1900 is incorrect) The other was his 
being given a new telephone number, 14362 Some months later 
at the time of the break with his numerological fnend Fliess the 
numben suddenly came together and acquired significance; 43 be 
ing common to teth, there was left 61 and 62 Freud equated the 
supcntibous belief with the thought that with The Interpretation of 
Dreams his life’s work was don^ so that nothing more need be ex 
pcctcd of him and he could die in peace. But at tlie time it was 
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the brain working in this cunous fashion was much more sensitive 
at night If we take that literally it can only mean that his brain 
had the capacity of perceiving incidents 300 miles away or that a 
wounded hero w’as able to transmit a message over the same dis¬ 
tance Either method certainly transcends known methods of com 
municabon Ferenczi in his comment on the episode claimed not 
only that telepathy and clairvoyance fall within the realm of saence 
but that the capacity to predict the future by such methods did 
also Marbn Freud’s own comment on this incident I have recorded 
earlier 

Freud’s ambivalent atbtud^ however, is well illustrated by the 
story Besides his superstitious aninety when waibng for news from 
the front there was also a cnhcal atbtude toward the occult possibil¬ 
ity implied The dream took place m a night after he had been 
reading Putnam’s book on Hurmin Motives, and he had been 
annojed at Putnam’s exordium to him to adopt a more favorable 
atbtude toward religious beliefs So, m his opinion, one meaning 
of the dream ^vas a defiant challenge to occult powers to test 
whether they could be as destructive as he often feared ^ 

Ever since 1900 Freud had chenshed what he called a supersti¬ 
tious belief that he was desbned to die at the age of sixty-one or 
sixt) two, 1 e in 1917 or 1918 It s€«ms to have been a pretty firm 
convicbon, since he refened to it over and again in his correspond 
cncc When 1917 passed wthout anything lethal happening, there 
only remained 1918, le at the age of sixty twi), and for some 
reason February was regarded as the fatal monA, perhaps because its 
number is 2 When this date was also safely passed he dnly re¬ 
marked to Ferenczi ‘That shows what little trust one can place in 
the supernatural ” Tlie ongin of this cunous supersbbon he had re 
\calcd to Jung in the early day’s of their fnendship It appean that 
m the autumn of 1899 two events had coincided, one highly im 
portant, the other banal The fomer was the publication of his great 
W’ork, The Interpretation of Dreams, when he was forty three years 
old, (the pubheabon date of 1900 is incorrect) The other was his 
being given a new telephone number, 143^' Some months later 
at the time of the break with his numerological fnend Flicss the 
numbers suddenly came together and acquired significance; 43 be 
ing common to ^th, there was left 6i and 62 Freud equated the 
superstitious belief with the thought that with The Interpretation of 
Dreams Ins life's work was done, so that nothing more need be cx 
pected of him and he could die in peace. But at the time it was 
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doubtl^ a pleasant thought tliat a good many jears would sfall be 
left before that final issue« 

Tlie occasion of Iiis relating Uns explanation was a discussion be¬ 
tween him and Jung of' the things between heaven and earth that 
one annot understand He quoted^ for instance, a mj^tenous ex 
pcncncc he Iiad had on Ins Msit to Greece m 1904 On the way he 
had been struct by the frequenqr with which the number 6j, or else 
63 in connection with i or 2, pursued him with all objects that bore 
a mimbcT, railway betels and $0 on He carefully noted every in 
stance, and on getting to Athens was rdicicd to find he ivas to be 
given a room on the first floor where such 3 number was unlitely 
But he did not escape Tlie number of his room here was 31, half 
of 62 rrom then on tlicre was a change, and for the next five or 
Six )cars he was haunted b) coming across the nov number 31 
wherever lie went In general, he added, he was mchned to explain 
such obsessions as Uie result partly of a heightened attention mob 
sated from tlie unconscious and partlj of the undeniably ousbng 
compliance on the part of chance, which plaj's the same part m the 
formation of delusions as somatic complunce docs m that of hyster 
seal symptoms 

A couple of years after the w-ar Freud $ interest m the topic of 
telepathy revived His mind had been reflecting on the deepest prob¬ 
lems of life and death and on the possibility of immortality (m pro¬ 
tozoa or m the germ plasm), themes which can readily pass over 
into the problems of ocaiUism rutlhcnnorc Stckel had recently 
dealt at length with the topic in a bool^* which Freud quoted in hts 
paper on ' Dreams and Telepathy To Eihngon, who had sent 
him some books on ocailtism, he rcmarlcd "The thought of that 
sour apple makes me shudder' but there is no way of avoiding bit 
mg info it" He would confess his doubts more readily to Eibn 
gon and me, who were not \eiy sympathetic on the matter, than to 
Fetenczi He confessed to Eitin^n a hltle later that there were 
two themes that always pciplexed him to distraction • the Bacon 
Shakespeare conttoveny and ooailbsm This was in reply to Eibn 
gon’s sending him from Pans a book Richet had recently pub¬ 
lished 

In the summer of 1921 Freud was invited to act as co-Editor of 
three different penodicals devoted to the study of occultism one of 
the invitations was from Herewatd Camngton of New York." Freud 

* Mir grout 

• finngcft mteh imtncT aus def Fosruf|g 
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refused all three Camngton afterward related that in his reply 
Freud had stated “If I had my life to live over again I should de 
vote myself to psychical research rather than to psychoanalysis” 
George Lawton, to whom he later told this, mote at once to Freud 
saying that although he believed Freud might have been interested 
m psychical research as a field for the application of psychoanalj heal 
theones he found it hard to believe that he had made the statement 
credited to him Freud’s answer dated December 20, 1929? was “I 
deplore the fact that you yourself did not read my letter to Camng 
ton You would have easfly convinced yourself that I said nothing 
to justify his assertion I gladly confirm the fact that you have cor 
rectly judged my relationship to psychical research ” ** 

But Freud was wrong m his denial In the eight years that had 
passed he had blotted out the memory of that very astonishing and 
unexpected passage Dr Nandor Fodor kindly procured from Mr 
Camngton a photostat of Freud’s letter, and the passage in question 
certainly occurs in it 

That \vas also the summer when Freud read to the “Committee” 
his paper on “Psycho-Analysis and Telepathy” which ms published 
after his death He half suggested reading it again before the next 
Congress, the Berlin one of 1922, but Eitingon and I dissuaded 
him He was not to be held back altogether, however, and in 1922 
he published his more caubously worded “Dreams and Tclepa 
thy” « 

Freud seems to ha\e remained in two minds about publishing the 
former paper, since a couple of years later he WTote to us as follows 
‘Tlie strongest literary impression of this month came to me from 
a Report on Telepathy Lxpenments with Professor Murray (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Soaety for Psychical Research Dec 24) I confess 
that the impression made by these reports was so strong that I am 
ready to gne up my opposition to the existence of thought trans¬ 
ference, although I naturally cannot make the least contnbution to 
explaining it I should even be prepared to lend the support of psy 
choanalysis to the matter of telepathy Eitingon took with him the 
manuscript of the pmatc essay m which I indicated such analytical 
reinforcement of the telepathic hypothesis I should decide today to 
send that essay into Uic world, and should not flinch from the 
scandal it would inevitably evoke But there is the insuperable 
obstacle of the limitation of medical discretion, which would be sen 
ouslj impaired by publishing data from the hfc stones of two of my 

I am obliged to Mr Lawion for calling my attention to this 
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pahcnts It is the scq sensation this publication would cause that 
imposes rescue os a dutj, distortions are not pemnssible, nor would 
anj sort of 11 ealening help If fate bongs about the death of the tno 
people iiliosc predictions did not come true before my own death, 
the obstacle would i-anish”“ A month later he wrote to ns “Per’ 
cncju was hetc icccntlj on a Sunday The Unee ol us' earned out 
ctpcnmenls with thought tiansferencc TTiey were remarkably good, 
particularly those jn which I phyed the medium and then analyzed 
my associations The matter is becoming urgent for us" On the 
other hand, ori the daj this letter was wntten I had sent a circular 
one in which the following passage occurred ‘1 cannot share Per 
cnczi's optimum about telepathy being used as objective proof of 
tlic contentions of pS)cho'anaJ)'sis On the contrary, m England at 
least, a great part of the opposition to ps)‘cho-analysis (see my re- 
viov of McBndc’s book in Vo! VI of the Joumil) is based on the 
imaginary idea that ps)’chtvan 3 lj'sis operates with agents (‘the 
pgche'j which are supposed to be independent of the body The 
prejudice against telepathy is also so strong that any metture of the 
two subjects could have only one effect, that of delaying the assimi 
lation of pS)cho-anaIysis As the latter aim is the one neatest to Pro¬ 
fessor’s heart, I find it comprehensible that he should personally d^ 
fet awy interest he may have in telepathy and 1 can only vielcome his 
decision At the same timc^ this rs a sacnficc ive cannot expect from 
all other ps}cho-anaIysts, but we can reasonably hope that anyone 
wishing to write on telepathy will make it clear that he does so in 
dependcntly of psjcho-analj^is and does not wish to infer that the 
truth of one stands or falls by the truth of the other This would be 
simple act of justice to those psycho-analysts who like myself, are far 
from convinc^ of the truth of telepathy, and who cannot therefore 
welcome the possibility of their convictions about psycho-analysis 
becoming tmafved With something else with Khtch th^ do not 
agree I should take up the same standpoint against any entangle¬ 
ment with any vancty of philosophy, pditics, etc.’ 

My letter apparently had some effect, for when Terenczi m that 
same week told Freud he would hie to give an account of his tele 
pathic experiments to the next Congress, the Homburg one of 19*?' 
Freud WTOte back ' I advise against Don t do it Your expenenccs 
and experiments are certainly not any more staking or free from 
doubt than those that have been incorporated m the hteniture. 
which so far have not received credence The only new thing m 
' Anna Freud was the thud 
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your lecture would be the personal element and the personal influ¬ 
ence that must radiate from it By it you would be throwing a 
bomb into the psychoanalytical house which would be certain to ex 
plode Surely we agree in not wanfang to hasten this perhaps un 
avoidable disturbance m our development * 

My apprehension proved to be fully jusbfied At the end of the 
year we published the fourth volume of Freud's Collected Papers, 
which of course contained a translabon of his paper “Dreams and 
Telepathy” At the same time he published m the Gesammelte 
Schnften then being prepared a special section entitled “The Oc 
cult Significance of Dreams” in which he pretty plainly indicated 
his acceptance of telepathy®** In a circular letter I wrote “This 
month’s 'Psjche* has a leading article entitled The Conversion of 
Freud,’ and also a second one on the subject containing the follow 
ing passage ‘A few years ago the analysis of dreams must have 
seemed to many adherents of the Viennese school to be developing 
into a not altogether inexact science . But today the wild men 
are once mote not far from the fold—for if Telepathy be accepted 
the possibflity of a definite oncinc aetiology recedes some decades, 
if not centunes, into the future' Much wilder articles to the same 
effect have appeared m the popular Press The scKxilled conversion 
has encouraged the mjsticists, who also say that Freud s life instinct 
no longer differs from Bergson’s elan Mtd, and it has been hafled 
by opponents who say their opinion has alw’ajs been that psycho- 
anal)sis is a branch of occultism So once more my predichons have 
unfortunatelj been venfied and we have one more resistance to 
face’ 

In the arcular letter following this Freud wrote “Our fnend 
Jones seems to me to be too unhappy about the sensation that my 
conversion to telepathy has made m English penodicals He will rec 
ollect how near to such a conversion I came in the communication 
I had the occasion to make dunng our Harz travels Considera 
tions of external policj since that lime held me back long enough, 
but finallj one must show one’s colon and need bother about 
the scandal tins time as little as on earlier, perhaps still more im 
portant occasions WTiacupon I sent him a letter whicli fllus- 
trates how little of the supposed ogre Freud was and how frankly one 
could speak to him ‘ You arc doubtless nght, as usual, when J'ou 
saj tliat I am too much oppressed b> the tclepathj matter, for m 
time wc shall overcome the resistance it evokes just as v'C do a 
othen But j-ou are luck} to live xn a country where ‘Clinstian Sa 
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cncc tDgcUier «itJi all forms of so^alled ‘psychical research' mingled 
wjlh Ijocus pocus and palmistry do not prevail as they do here to 
heighten opposition to all psycholc^ Two books were written 
here recently tiding to discredit psycho-analysis on this ground 
alone ^ ou also forget sometimes m what a special position you are 
personally ^Vhen many things pass under the name of psycho-anal 
ysis our answer to inquirers is ‘psychoanalysis is Freud, so now the 
statement that psycho-analysis leads logically to telepatliy, etc, is 
more difficult to meet In your pnvale pohbcal opinions you might 
be a Bolshevist, but you would not help the spread of psycho analysis 
by announcing it So when ‘considerations of externa! policy' kept 
you silent before I do not Inoiv bow the situation should have 
changed m this respect Your Bnt communication on the subject m 
Smagoi seemed to me to cmer the ground adequately, to defend 
the dream theory from having to be altered even if telepathy were 
proved, so the second one seemed to me only irrelevant and harm 
ful At all events it gave me a new and unexpected experience m 
hf^ that of reading a paper of youn without a thnll of pleasure and 
agreement" ** 

In answer to this outburst of mine Freud wrote ' I am extremely 
sorry that my utterance about telepathy should have plunged jou 
into fresh difficulties But it is really hard not to offend English 
susceptibilities I have no prospect of pacifying public opinion 
in England, but I should like at least to explain to you my appar 
ent inconsistency in the matter of telepathy You remember how I 
had already at the time of oar Harz travels expressed a favorable 
prejudice towards telepathy But tliere seemed no need to do so 
publicly, my own conviction was not »ery strong and the diplomatic 
consideration of guarding psychoanalysis from any approach to oc 
cultism easily gamed the upper hand Now the revising of The 
Interpretalton of Dreams lor the Collected Edition was a spur to 
reconsider the problem of tdepathy Moreover my own expenences 
through tests I made with Ferenczi and my daughter won such a 
convincing force for me that the diplomabc considerations on the 
other side had to give vvay I was once more faced with a case 
where on a reduced scale I had to rqjcat the great expenment of 
my life namely, to proclaim a conviction without taking into ac 
count any echo from the outer world So then it was unavoidable 
When anyone adduces my fall into sin, just answer him calmly 
that conversion to telepathy is my pnvate affair like my Jewish 
* * Dreams and Telepatliy ” 
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time emphahcally disclaimed any belief that external arcumstances, 
totally independent of his own mental life, could reveal to him any 
secrets about the future (obviously excludmg here ordinary saen 
tific prediction) He went further and maintained that vanous un 
consaous processes are minored m the beliefs of mythology and rdi 
gion m the existence of an extrasensory and supernatural world By 
retranslating such beliefs, indudmg those m good and evil, m God, 
immortality and so on, into their ongmal form as unconscious men 
tal processes, what was metaphysics becomes metapsychology. 

In the third edition of this booL (1910, the jear Ferenczi and he 
were very occupied with the theme) Freud added to this secbon 
another on more truly occult problems presenhments, pro^ehc 
dreams, telepathy, expressions of supernatural influences, etc” He 
raised the question whether there were real sources of superstition of 
this nature, and said he was far from being indmed to dismiss the 
possibility of them out of hand, they called for thorough invesfaga 
hon And even if still more extraordinary “spintisbc” phenomena 
could be demonstrated we should be prepared to accept them and to 
mahe any necessary modificabon of ie exisbng natural laws 'vith 
out deviabng from our faith in the universal connecbons of the 
world'* The only personal expenence he related was of the bme 
when he was living in Pans in 1886 and frequently beard his name 
called in the soice of his betrothed* 

On the other hand the examples he gave of apparently occult oc¬ 
currences he was able to explain analybcally on a purely natura 
isbc basis 

After this we do not find the theme menboned again in Freu s 
wnbngs until the jears 1919-21, in which he wrote three pap^ 
on it. The £nt of tliem, called simply “The Uncann), appear 
in Imdgo just after the war (1919) It was wntten m May, or rat cr 
Tcwntten,*’ so there must ha\c been an earlier draft It was a >cry 
thorough studj, some thirty pages long, one tliat contains a great 
number of stimulating ideas Freud considered the cssaj as being a 
conlnbubon to aesthebes, using that word m its broad sense of t ic 
psjdiology of feeling" He remarVed that he himself had for lon^ 
not experienced the feeling of uncannincss This was doubtless line, 
if he meant intense fear, but he had at bmes cipcnenccd^^mi ct 
forms of the same fcding of the hind to which the word queer 
might be applied 

He isolated the peculiar nature of this particular feeling, a sense 
• See p 3S0 
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of dread widi weeping horror, from other kinds of fear, and called 
attenhon to the cunous fact of the dose relabon behveen it and 
its exact opposite, ideas of famaianty and safety This ambiguity 
comes to open expression m the German words hetmlahsnim 
hamlich,' which m some contexts are quite interchangeable The 
thesis rvas put forward that the contrast between the uncanny and 
the once famdiar could for the most part he explamed 
of the latter This he fflustrated by a fasemabug analysis of Sand 
man in E T A HoSmaun’s Teles Srhiabons that indirectly sbr r^ 
pressed fears of eastrabon or death are the most eharaetensbe sbmul. 

to the sense of uncannmess for 

There are many vanebes of this srtuabon 

ordy Uie number of his ;»-^“/i,r..rst;^Ubous per 

haimbng, such as a presage of e smersbbon for nearly 
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which revive this mode of thought, with its accompanying belief m 
magical powers, arouse the feeling of uncanniness This feehng, 
therefore, can arise from two kinds of situafaon those stimulating 
deeply repressed complexes of infancy, and those stimulating animis- 
Uc attitudes that have been incompletely surmounted in the course 
of development Naturally these two often coincide, since they both 
relate to the same period of life Furthermore, the animistic attitude 
characteristically relates to ideas that have been deeply repressed, 
the belief that one’s murderous wishes can be omnipotently effec 
tive being a typical example The dread of something temfyingly 
mystenous and malevolent proceeding from a demonic or supematu 
ral agency, such as the appearance of a ghost at midnight, is always 
the result of projechon into the outer world of unconscious re 
pressed wishes 

The last part of the essay was devoted to a valuable discussion 
of the relation of imagination to reality, m which Freud broached 
the interesting topic of the aesthebc and emotional influence of 
Action Freud was led to this tram of thought by appreciating that 
his conclusion about the sense of uncanmness being aroused by the 
recurrence of something repressed is not reversible, often such a re 
currence has not this effect On tfie whole the uncanmness resulting 


from the revival of repressed complexes operates in ficbon as m ac 
tual life But there is a great difference between Achon and real life 
m the class of case where it is a quesbon of the surmounbng of 
animistic beliefs In Acbon the effect altogether depends on whether 


the Nvntcr is avowedly moving in an unreal world, as happens in 
most fairy tales, or whether he pretends he is describing a world of 
physical reality, it is only in the latter case that we get a sense of 
the uncanny In real life, on the other hand, those of us who have 
only partially surmounted infantile animism alway’S get a sense o 
uncanmness when something happens to arouse the ancient beliefs 
Freud had given earher a personal example of a situation whic 
suddenlyvrTung from him the exclamation, * So, after all, it is true that 


the dead may return ” ® 

This essay, apart from the sacnbHc value of its content, is of spe 
cial interest for the student of Freuds personality It might ha\c 
been composed by any rabonalist with sufficient psychological pCT 
ctiabon, and it displays Freuds enbeal powers in this obscure Ac 
in what might be called a pure culture There is throughout no hint 
tliat there might be any 'kernel of truth' in the occult cipcncnccs 


•Seep 383 
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he IS discussing One has almost the impression that here Freud is 
laving hare to himself the deep psychological ongin of his orra 
snpentrhous tendencies And yet only tno years later thro rvas a 
prLunced swing once more in the opposite direction, and we Snd 
Freud again more than hovenng on the hnnl of reinstaUng 
occult beliefs Perhaps this cunotis reversion may he 
the remarlcahle release of his imaginahon, “ f 
to propound hypotheses on the deepest prohlems of ^ 

natme of death and the conBicls hetween love arid hate, hctween 
the constmchve and the destmdive ^ 
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now reproduce all the detafls from memory, he had pack©! some 
unimportant papers in place of the notes m quesbon This he inter 
prete^ no doubt qmte correctly, as a symptom of his inner resistance 
against the topic The third case was the ‘ Forsyth” one which he 
published in full some jears later” 

He had told Ferenczi some nine years previously about the two 
cases m quesbon i The first case he relate^ at considerably greater 
length than when he published it later,” was that of a young man 
he had analyzed a few years before the war He had consulted a 
soothsayer in Munich, the Frau Arnold who was menboned earlier,' 
to see what she would predict about the future of a hated brother 
mlaw Freud of course complctdy discounted the complicated 
asbological reckoning by whicb the soothsayer asserted she obtained 
her mformabon, but he could suggest no other crplanabon of the 
occunence than a thought transference between the two 
The second case was one on which Freud set even greater stor^ 
it appears in two other of Freud’s wnbngs besides this one ” As with 
the former case, it was a quesbon of a predicbon that did not come 
true, but which seemed to indicate the reading of the pabent's secret 
wishes A woman whose husband was sterile consult^ a soothsayer 
in Pans who assured her she would bear two children when she was 
thirty two, i e m five yean’ time She told Freud the story in analysis 
sixteen yean later, and he discovered that her mottier had in fact 
home two children at that age. Unfortunately there was no way at 
that distance of time of being sure that she had not inserted the actual 
number henelf after a banal predicbon about begettmg children 
If that were not so then the sooUisayer must ha\e divined her secret 
wish to be as lucky as her mother 

Freud su^ested that the same process might be the reason for 
some successes m drawing conclusions from handwnbng, and he 
quoted the case of a pabent who consulted the Viennese grapholo¬ 
gist Rafael Schennann on two cnbcal occasions and whose condu 
sjons both times coincided with intense wishes of the pabent's 
When Freud published this case later he menboned only one of the 
two predicfaons ” 

Naturally we listened with great interest to this eiqiosibon of 
Freuds Ferenczi was already completdy sure of the reality of telep' 
athy and found the cases and arguments enhrdy convincing 
•Seep 386 
’See p 186 
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Eibngon, Rani: and Sachs weic also somewhat impressed, but Abra 
ham and I remained sceptical 

The next paper was wntten a couple of months after this Harz 
meeting m September It uas entitled “Dreams and Telepathy” and 
appeared m the March number of Image, 1922 It contains the 
statement that it was read before the Vienna Psycho-Analytical So¬ 
ciety, which was doubtless Freuds mtenbon After it was m the 
press, however, Freud changed his mind and let Abraham, then on 
a Visit to Vienna, read another paper there instead 

After mating some general remarks and suggestions which we have 
already noted, such as that telepathy may be the true kernel of 
occultism, Freud commented on the fact that none of the intuitions 
about distant events he had often openenced in his own life had 
come true, and, furthermore, that in his long years of practice he had 
never come across a real telepathy dream in any of his patients He 
instanced two vivid premonitions from his own life, one the dream 
mentioned earlier about his son having been killed m the war, the 
other a dream that his sistermJaw in England had died He was 
able to interpret both m a naturalistic fashion, but nevertheless they 
both cost him weeks of anxious waiting before news amved that 
both dream victims were safe, and it is Ais latter feature on which 


we are justified m laying some stress 
TTie matenal he had to offer in this paper concerned two dreams 
described to him by correspondents whom he had never met The 
first of these was a man’s dream that his second wife had borne 


him twins If took place a few houis after his daughter, at a dts 
tanc^ had in fact given birth to twins a few weeks before she had 
expected to be brought to bed Freuds interpretation of the dream 
was that the man, diffenng from bis second wife m being very fond 
of children, was expressing the rqwcssed wish that his daughter could 
replace her, but he raised the question whether the stimulus to the 
dream could have been a telepathic message from the daughter The 
man himself was more interested in this occult possibfiity than ra 
giving associahons to the dream, and Freud made the pregnant re 
mark "I foresee that it will always he so when psycho analysis and 
occultism encounter each other The fotmer has, so to speak, all our 
instinctive prepossessions against it, the fatter is met halfivay by 
powerful and mystenous sympathies ” But he himself was not inclined 
to evade the problem ‘ On the contiaiy, I maintain that it w-ould he 
a great satisfaction to me if I could convince myself and athen on 
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unimpeachable evidence of the existence of telepathic processes 
In commenting on this case Freud insisted that telepathy had 
nothing to do ivith dreams as such, but there are instances where 
only the analysis of a dream discloses a telepathic message that 
might otherwise have been ovetlooLed In that event it is used m 
the making of a dream in the same way as any other stimulus from 
without, such as a noise from the street “But it is undeniable that 
telepathy is favoured by the state of sleep ” 

The second dream came from a woman, aged thirty seven, living 
m Breslau It was a recurrent and painful dream, which Freud inter 
preted as signifying an incestuous wish for a child It had nothing 
to do with telepathy, but the same person, who throughout her life 
had been subject to vanous hallucinations and premonibons, related 
an episode in which she heard her brother calling out “Mother, 
Mother ’’ At that moment, far away in the war, he was wnting a card 
home, soon after which he died T^ere were no confirmatory details 
available, and it is not easy to see why Freud related the story, 
similar to so many in the literature 
Freud commented on the important fact that "by far the greatest 
number of telepathic premonibons are concerned with the theme 
of death In the analysis of pabents we can invanably show that 
these proceed from subjective death wishes that have been re¬ 
pressed “ 

In spite of the statements quoted above, Freud ended the paper 
by saying he would be sorry if he had given the impression o 
being secretly favorable to the belief in the reality of telepathy 
‘ For I really \vanled to be slncUy imparbal I have every reason for 
being so, since I have no opinion on the matter, I know nothing 
about it ” 

In 2925, when Freud was revising The Interpretation of Dreams 
for its incorporabon in the Cesammelte Schriften, he wrote severa 
sections called “Some Addibonal Notes Upon Dream Interpretabon 
as a Whole,” one of which bore the title * The Occult Significa^e 
of Dreams ” He presumably intended to insert it m the next 1 
bon of the former book, but for some reason he did not In it c 
definitely expressed his disbehef in any prophebc power of dreams, 
or indeed of any other mental states “T^e nobon that there is any 
mental power, apart from aente calculabon, which can foresee u 
hire events in detail is on the one hand too much in contradicbon 
to all the expectabons and presuppositions of saence, and ® 
other hand corresponds too dosdy to certain ancient and faun lar 
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human desires which cnhcism must reject as unjustifiable preten 
sions I am therefore of the opimon that after one has talen into 
account the untiustuortbrness, credulity and unconvincmgness of 
most of these reports, together with the possibility of falsifications of 
memory facilitated by emotional causes and the inewtabilitj of a few 
lud^ shots, it may be expected that Uie spectre of prophetic dreams 
svill disappear into nothing” 

Many people would mahc the same remarJiS about telepathy, but 
here Freud movisi m the opposite direction He wrote ‘ I have often 
had an impression, m the course of expenments in my private 
Circle, tliat strongly emotionally colored recollections can be success 
fully transferred without much difficulty On the basis of much 
expenence I am inclined to draw the conclusion that thought trans 
ferenoe of this hind comes about particularly easily at the moment 
at which an idea emeses from the unconscious, or, m theoretical 
terras, as it passes over from tlie ‘pnmaty process’ to the ‘secondaiy 
process ’ ” 

Freud again insisted, however, fliat there was no connection be 
tween telepathy and the formation of dreams beyond the Idcehhood 
that telepathic messages reach a sleeper more readily than a waking 
person Then such malenal is treated m the construchon of dreams 
just like any other 

Seven 5 ears later, in 195a, Freud was wnting his New Intro 
ductary Lectures, and he entitled one of them ‘ Dreams and Occult 
rsm It begins with a very persuasive account of the prejudices 
against occult bdiefs, though he omitted to mention the most im 
porlant consideration of all—the relation of such beliefs to pmnibve 
animism He prodaimed that be had no convicbons in the matter, 
but again suggested that tcl^ialhy might be the kerne! of truth that 
had become surrounded by fantasbc occult beliefs Though it con 
tamed no ideas tliat had not previously been menboned in hts wnt 
mgs, it is perhaps the most attracbve presenlabon of Freuds 
thoughts on the subject On the connechon with dreams themselves 
he had little to say and the only example he quoted was that of the 
man whose daughter had twins one he had related at much greater 
length previously So most of the lecture is devoted to other en 
dence 

There followed accounts of three cases previously desenbed the 
woman who was to bear two diUdren when she was thirty two me 
student whose brother m law Nvas to be poisoned from «ting crabs, 
and the young man who frequented the graphologist The only neiv 
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case related ^vas the one the notes of which he had forgotten 
to bnng to the Harz meeting After relating the first of these he 
added. "If we had to deal with only one case like that of my pa¬ 
tient we should turn away from it with a shrug of the shoulders It 
would not occur to anyone to base a belief which has such far- 
reaching implications on an isolated observation. But I can assure 
you that this is not the only case m my experience I have collected 
a whole set of such prophecies, and I have the impression that in 
every instance the fortuneteller has only given expression to the 
thoughts, and particularly to the secret wishes, of his clients, so that 
we are jusbfied in analyzing such prophecies as if they were the sub¬ 
jective productions, phantasies or dreams of the people concerned 
Naturally not all such cases have equal evidenbal value, not in all 
cases IS it equally possible to rule out more rational explanations, but 
taking all the evidence together there remains a heavy weight of 
probability m favor of the reality of thought transference ” 

The new case was one with a play on the words Foresight, Forsyte, 
Forsyth, and it turned on whether a jealous patient had guessed 
that Dr Forsyth had visited Freud just before he himself amved 
He had produced the word Foresight, a name his sweetheart had 
given him, and that was the starbng point Many would consider 
the case the most tenuous of those related At all events there are 
so many altemabve explanabons to telepathy that it is not surpns 
ing Freud forgot to lay it before us at our Harz meebng Further 
more, he had made his notes only some considerable bme after the 
episode, and there is no guarantee against some unconsaous touch 
xng up of the story One minor error I can mysdf correct Freud 
said I had been in Vienna a month before Forsyth’s visit In fact it 
was the same week, for I dined with Forsyth in Zunch when I was 
returning from Vienna and he on his way there 

From the foregoing material it is as easy to select quotabons fl 
lusbating Freud’s cnbcal scepbeism as it is to select passages illustrat 
ing the very opposite The wish to believe fought hard with the 
warning to disbelieve They represented bvo fundamental features 
in his personality, both indispensable to his achievements But here 
he was truly wracked, little wonder he bcNvafled that the topic "per 
plexed him to distraction ” 

Freud was nght m his predicbon that analysts would be found 
who would adopt a belief m telepathy, it has even been suggested 
that use might be made of the process m the course of psjcho- 
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analytic treatmcntl 1 recall an incident in this connection that 
happened to me jeais ago A lady who consulted me explained 
that she could not leave her home a hundred miles away for long, 
and suggested that I devote an hour a day to analyzing her in her 
absence: ^Vhen I expressed my regret that her plan was not feasible 
she gave a sigh and said “No, I suppose you haven t yet got that 
far in your v, orh ” But I should have been more than gneved had I 
Imown that at ]ust that time my old fnend Ferenczi believed he i\^s 
being successfully psychoanalyz^ by mesages transmitted telepath 
ically across the Atlantic from an ex patient of his—a woman Freud 
calW “Ferenczi’s ev 3 genius” How nght Freud was when he 
wrote about telepathy “Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute Das 
watcre findet stch " ■ 

* “It is only the fint step that counts The rest follows ” 
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BOTH ERNST KRIS AND FREUD’s ARTIST SON ERNST COUNSELED ME NOT TO 

wnte this chapter, giving as their reason that since Freud had little 
aesthetic appreaation there could be nothing worthwhile to say on 
the subject With all respect to these authonties, however, I find it 
needful to make a few points of a clanfying nature Artists have 
justly reproached Freud with misunderstanding their aims justly, 
because of the imperfection of Freud’s exposition I think it should 
be possible to smooth out this misunderstanding on both sides 
For some reason that is not at all obvious the exponents of one of 
the five recognized branches of art, namely pamters, have largely 
appropnated the terms “art” and “artist” as pertaining only to their 
domain, though occasionally sculptors are also allowed to use them 
This IS a reversal of the atbtude that obtained in Ancient Greece 
where the term artist was reserved for poets and musicians, painters, 
sculptors and architects were regarded as mere craftsmen, an attitude 
denved from the contempt then felt for any manual occupabon In 
the present chapter, however, we shall follow the current restnebve 
use of the term 

To begin with it is easy to make two quite definite statements 
about Freud’s atbtude to art He had consistently a high and un 
sbnted admirabon for “artists” of whatever kind, this was occasion¬ 
ally tinged with a trace of envy for their supenor gifts Then his 
enjoyment and appreaabon (wheUicr stnctly aesthebc or not) of the 
arts were in this descending order poetry first, then sculpture an 
architecture, then painting, and music hardly at all (with a very few 
excepbons) 
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Now artists, le. pamteis, have been considerably incensed by 
what Freud wrote about them This was most mcisively expressed by 
the distinguished art cnlic and painter Roger Fry, whose cnUcisms 
we shall follow An imbal misundentanding in such cnbcisms anses 
from the fact that when Freud wrote on the subject he had pre 
dominantly m mind creative wnters, and what he had to say was 
more intelligible m this field than m that of painting 

The particular passage that roused Roger Fry's ire should be 
quoted in full It appears m the Introductory Lectures and rans as 
follows “Before you leave today I should lie to 
tion for a moment to a side of phantasy We of very S “'“f 
■niere is in fact a path from phantasy bach again to ta'-lr. ““ 
toUs^art Tlie artist has also an introverted dispusibon and h« 
not far to go to become a neumbe He is one who “ ™ 

hy instinctual needs which are loo clamorous He 
S^or. power, nches, fame, and the of 
the means of achieving these j f„„sfers all his 

unsatisfied longing, he turns away from rality 
interest, and all his Libido too, to e ct neurosis 

life of phantasy, from which the way '"'8 Jp,event this be- 
There must be many factois ni , ,[ ,5 „ell blown 

eommg the whole outcome of of their 

how often arbsls in parbctilar rtr conshtubon is endowed 

capaohes through neurosis ^ ,„ll, a certain flenba 

with a powerful capacity for su j the way hack to 

ity in the repression fte only one who 

rllity IS found by ^^st to I^c 

has a hfe of phanlasy, the soul looks to .1 

boned by general human cousra , are not artists the 

for comfort and consolation But t phantasy is very 

gmhficabou that can he drawn anju^ent of all but 

Lied, then mexorable repr.ns.uu^^^*= J f „a a 
the meagre daydreams wWA .stands how to elaborate his 

more at his disposal Fust of all ^^ate which grates upon 

daydreams, so that they 'Mothers, he knows too how to 

strange ears and b«omo p„hib.led sources « 

modify them suffiaenUy so Ih J^^a myslenoos ability to 

not easny detected Further P^^asses the ideas of his phau 
mould his particular ™lenal wnfl -t ^ ^„^ah to dm " 

tasy farthfully, and ^e „£ pleasure .ha., for a 

of his phantasy hfe so strong 
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at least, the repressions are outbalanced and dispelled by it When 
he can do all this, he opens out to others the way back to the 
comfort and consolation of their own unconsaous sources of pleas¬ 
ure, and so reaps their grabtude and admirabon, then he has won 
—through his phantasy—what before he could only win in phantasy 
honor, power, and the love of women ” ‘ 

Fry had two very pertinent criticisms to make of the account Freud 
here gave of his views® The first was that the aims consaously 
motivating the artist listed in Freud s rather unhappfly phrased clos 
mg words are valid only for very second rate artists, what Fry calls 
"impure” artists, whose interest in art itself seems to be subordmate 
to quite other mundane wishes That an artist is influenced, espe¬ 
cially m the early stages of his development, by thoughts of an ac¬ 
tual or imaginary audience is probably true, but, as Hanns Sachs has 
forcibly pointed out, by the tune he approaches matunty the concq>- 
tion of an audience has become extensively mlemalized, fused with 
his super-ego, and this then attains a far greater value to him than 
any recognibon that may be bestowed by the outer world* The 
relabve indifference to external appraisement, illustrated, for exam 
pl^ by such artists as C&anne, reached its apogee in the anonymous 
religious artists of the Middle Ages, most strikingly perhaps in the 
creators of the Byzantme mosaics of Ravenna 
That brings us to Fry’s second cnfacism the undue sbess Freud 
laid on the role of phantasy to the n^lect of more stnctly aesthebc 
features m a work of art For our purposes we may define the latter 
as consisfang in an intense emobonal, but super sensual, delight in 
apprehending and subsequently rendenng certain significant and or 
derly relabons of form Womnger defin^ "the essence of form” by 
the two words Gesetzmassigkeit and Notwmdigkeit (the r^ular or 
der of law and the inevitability of necessity) * In pamting, this cor 
responds with what in creabve wnbng appears as preoccupabon with 
mevitable sequences of cause and ^ect, of which tragedy is the 
supreme example Fry, and with him a whole school of wnters on 
art, maintained not only that the special kind of delight just men 
boned is an essential oinsbtuent of art, but that it comprises the 
whole of true art. The emobonal dements of aesthebc pleasure Fry 
related to (i) the rhj’thm of line, ( 2 ) a sense of mass, ( 3 ) a 
sense of space, ( 4 ) light and shade, ( 5 ) color The central feature 
IS the unit) of geometncal balance and of successive relabons * Most 
pictures. Fry conceded rather regretfully, contained in addibon some 
ideational content which through \'anous associabons was calcu 
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lated to shr particular emotions, but be held that such emotions 
detracted from the purely aesthebc pleasure of the woih of art and 
could be regarded as baits designed to attract the attenbon of the 
laity who were not concerned pnmaifly ssith art itself, though the 
baits might lure them toward that sacred arcana 
This word "bait” is interesting, smce Freud himself also uses it 
For him It IS the mystenons ' arbshc gift ’—not necessarily “‘‘St 
with aesthebc appreciation in the stnct sense-whili scivB as a bait 
to arouse the spectaloFs interest and lead him emphatically to en|oy 
the disguised giabhcabon the artist is presenting of vanous uncon 
scions wishes It is what Freud caM the 
(Vorlusi) which leads on to the "final pleasure 
plete grabficabon He called "the percepmal pleasure of tod 
beauty” an "incitement premium" to lore the 
depths- nils concepbon of bvo stages in the altairung of ^bfi 
mlon was expounded by Freud m “^oL proto 

lyang the technique and significance of wjl, -nnnection 

Ss found in L field of sexual desire In flie 
however, one notes that it is applied m the 

the artist’s, to Frend, aesthebc appr«iabon - 
giatificabon of some unconscious P^" Ji-uc t„,ojment Both 
emotional interest is prehminaiy o interest m the 

S’;*".". - 

to the unconscious content . , t?™ Hoes that art is noth 

One can of course arhitramy artrt m ^img 

ing else than aesthebc “PP"™''™ • , becomes a 

from saying that this is an P artisbc endeavors con 

matter of words We may n , mcrcasmgly and in qual 

fined to this rdement, eg cuto, F,y ,o 

ity and correspondingly '“"’rf . , beasure of manbod 

snts that "the accumulated which tod d-fi” - 

IS made up almost enbiely of ftoK „„ 

the predominant ^j,„s an open question whether 

never devoid of coulenl, so tot rt^ams^^ ^^P^^ other-or "lost 

they owe their „_t roxmdite productions of Picasso 

pXbly, to both Even m some uncousaous 

Lot Henry Moore rtb u^o^By ^^^ 

imagery that is symboteed m 
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It may very well be true that the artist’s conscious interest is de 
voted, perhaps exclusively, to the aesthebc element Freud remarked 
once in a letter to me describing an evening he had spent with an 
artist “Meaning is but little to these men, all they care for is line, 
shape, agreement of contours They are given up to the Lust 
pnnzip ” ® Fry also insisted on the artist’s conscious indifference to 
the content of what he is painting “Rembrandt expressed his pro- 
foundest feelings just as well when he painted a carcass hanging up 
in a butcher’s shop as when he painted the Crucifixion or his mis¬ 
tress ’’ ® Apropos Rembrandt, and proceeding by free association, I 
may mention that Freud told me once that Rembrandt was his fa 
vonte painter I surmise, however, that what interested him was not 
the composition of a carcass, but the astounding penetration into 
character that Rembrandt displayed in his portraiture 
Evidently there is much m common between the arbstic discovery 
of certoin significant relationships in form and a scientific discovery 
of an orderly relationship constitubng a new natural law Fry dis 
tinguished the former by its peculiar cmobonal quality, one akin to 
the delight in the percepbon of beauty, in fact he \vrote “This emo¬ 
tion about forms which I will call the “passion for pure beauty’’*® 
He agreed with Freud “ that this onginates in the sexual msbnct,** 
although it has become remote from it m the course of development 
The aesthebc sense for beauty did not differ from the world of 
phantasy m its ongin, but Fry rightly insisted that their funebon had 
become different when fully developed He pointed out, further, 
that this aesthebc passion may be present even when the object de 
picted IS actually ugly as judged by ordinary standards, if there is a 
purposeful order m the vanety then there need not be any sensuous 
or perceptive beauty 

Many tomes have been wnlten on this baffling topic of beauty, 
the most penetrabng analytic study of it I know of is that by Hanns 
Sachs ** I utU only observe here that psychologically it appears to be 
closely associated with the sense of secunty and the desire for perfec 
bon It has been suggested that the very starting point of an arbstic 
creative impulse is this search for beauty, "the impulse to find some 
possibilibes of rest in the bewildenng phantasmagona of the outer 
world ’’ 

It IS bme to letum to Freud There is plenty of evidence to show 
that Freud had a keen sense of simple beauty, notably in the sphere 
of nature, and also that he had some capacity for aesthebc apprecia 
bon, but it IS certain that he never culbvated this m any discnmi 



nabng fashion, except perhaps to some extent m the field of htera 
ture After all, no one could have spent his vacation for a dozen 
years wandenng through the gallenes of Italy, and gazing intently at 
Its wonderful architecture and artistic collections, mthout being actu 
ated, at least m some measure^ by aesthetic feeling His attention to 
this aspect of his cn)oyment was evidently stimulated by his fnend 
Fliess, who also gave him a booh by Hehn on Italian art» Just be¬ 
fore starbng on a tour of Northern Italy Freud wrote to him “I 
am hoping this hme to plunge somewhat more deeply into Italian 
art Your point of view is datvning on which loo^, not for what 
IS of cultural histoncal interest but for absolute beauty clothed m 
ideas and composition and in the fundamental pleasing sensabons 
of space and color ” Four yeare later he wrote to his svife from 
Rome “Today I haie again seen the most magnificent things in the 
Vatican gallenes from which one goes away as if intoxicated ” ” He 
could attain a still intenser d^ee of mtoxicabon from the con 
templation of nature Wnbng to Jung from Ammcrwald a few 
weel.5 before their journey to Amenca he said ‘ Yesterday afternoon 
I dragged my tired bones up a mountainside, where nature with the 
simplest stage properbes—with gleaming rochs, fields red with A 1 
pine roses, a patch of snow, a waterfall, the whole against a bad: 
ground of green—achieved such a magnificent effect that I lost all 
sense of personality You could have made a diagnosis of demenba 
praecox 

Freud was quite aware that his aesthetic sense had remained in a 
simple primitive form and had never been culbvatcd lil.c that of a 
connoisseur of art He was deterred by flie acbon of a stronger ;n 
sbnet in him, that of cunosity ^Vhen, as often happened, he was 
deeply moved by a work of art he could not rest until be had 
made every effort to find out what had moved him, and also what 
had moved the arbst to produce that particular worh This intense 
preoceupabon swept aside any mterest in what he vrould call the 
mere technique of art, that which to most attisb constitutes the 
whole of their art In other words. h»s saenfafic impulse easily pre 
dominated over any arbsbc one He recognized a lelahonship be¬ 
tween the hvo and gave much thought to it His famous esay on 
Leonardo is largely devoted to the comparison and contrast bchvw 
the hvo, also to the conflict that can ansc between them as it did 

with Leonardo and Goethe ” ^ 


As we shall presently sec, 


Freud was much more concerned with 


Iiteraij than mtb pictonal or sculptural art, it is sigtiifiant that m 
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his wntings on Leonardo and Michelangelo he did not directly dis¬ 
cuss the tlieme of aesthetic appreciation As to the psychology of art 
ists, the essence of what he had to say is contained in the passage 
quoted earlier Artists are endowed with a powerful capacity for 
sublimation and with a certain flexibility in their repressions” He 
felt sure that the source of their creative impulse must he in some 
important unconscious phantasy Beyond this he was singularly mod 
est when touching on the psychology of art or of the artist He gives 
the impression of having flinched from the problem as if he were 
deterred from approaching nearer by his enormous respect for artists 
and for some mystenous magie of genius He certainly felt that any 
solution of the riddles they present was far beyond him, and that 
they were perhaps altogether insoluble Other analysts, possibly less 
inhibited in this respect than Freud, have passed beyond the bamers 
he declared were final 

It is not always clear whether when Freud spoke of the inaccessible 
secret of the artist he had in mind his particular powers of sublima 
ion that transform his personal unconscious phantasy into the 
universal field of great art or, on the other hand, the speaal technique 
w ich we have seen to be that of aesthetic appreciation At all events 
it is desirable to quote a few of his dicta on the matter In hiS 
book on Leonardo (igio) he wrote “Since the gifts and abilifaes 
0 e artist are closely bound up with the capacity for sublimation 
we ave to admit that also the nature of artistic achievement is in 
accessible to us psychoanalytically In the exposition of his work 
he wrote three years later for Scientu he stated "Whence it is that 
^ ^ « 2 ^^ denves his creative capaaty is not a question for psychol 
ogy, a negative statement with which few psychologists would be 
content In his Autobiography there is the equally definite dictum 
[psyc oanalysis] can do nothing toward elucidating the nature 
o t e artistic gift, nor can it explain the means by which the artist 
wor artistic technique”** And as late as 1928 , at the beginning 
ot his essay on Dostoevsky, he stated quite firmly "Unfortunately 
ana as to lay down its arms before the problem of the creative 
^ er We may conclude with a more general remark of Freud s, 
ng rom the previous year "As we have long known, art offers 
^ s itutive gratifications for the oldest cultural renunciations, stfll 

e ones always most deeply felt, and for that reason it serves as 
not mg else to reconale men to the sacnfices made on behalf of 
culture 

A word may be said about the effect of psychoanalysis on artisbc 
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inspiration Artists have often displayed concern, not to say apprfr 
tension, on this suhiect It has shown itself in two opposite, and 
rnXd Contradictory.’ways On the one W they have ^.ned ^ 
alysts against attempting to penetrate mto 
eonEdently asserted, and m domg m 
then support Uie 

sources of aesthetic feeling ^ ^ , , throw light on 

beyond the power of psychoanalysis to J 

thl nature, analysts would 

On the other hand, however ey , t be destroyed, 

no artist be analysed lest the capacity 

though they have never erplained why only this particu 
should run such a terrible nsb ^ distinction 

In discussing this matter we the 

drawn earlier between the two g„/u,e gift of 

inspiration therefote Wo alleged dangen, and 

aesthetic appreciation ™‘“'' ' bat diBeienUy By discoun 

the punst in art deals mlh phantasy componenb 

mg or even denying the ‘“’P"'*”” , a^ed, he can view with 
with which indeed he is J’C, analysed, to do so would 

some complacency the ida 35 the teal nature of art— 

not in any way Xh is the final untouchable 

aesthehc appreciation * g, „{ artistic appreaa 

They ate nght m phantasy, and that >t is more 

tion lies deeper than any other human interest, wi 

remote from our msUnctual M'XXaU ■" u'ter words, itrep.e- 

the possible eacephon of pure ma however, need not 

sente the acme of desesuatalion ^ „,enal used m 

connote impenetrability ’^“^ds and sonnds-any 
the five aits-paint. clay, , ^51 in bnngmg an orderli 

must conclude that the pme an eslraoidinav 

ness out of chaos mast X^vemtatfle cn|oyments and the mort 

sublimation of the inos p ^bognalytical terms that . 
extreme denial of them rtage of "preliminary pleas- 

concentration represents a fisation 

ure” (Vorlurf) -nwiet the question posed 

Only actual espenence can “ ’i.on, and ft«*nnf^ ‘ 

rate and second f ^^^ grtnUc impulse n genome the 
been unequivocal wnen 
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freedom achieved through analysis has heightened the artistic capac¬ 
ity, but when the wish to become an artist is impelled by purely 
neurotic and inelev'ant motives the analysis clarifies the situation. 
Freud himself expressed this same conclusion very sucdnctly in a 
letter written tow'ard the end of his life to a violinist who asked him 
the same question we have been discussing, and I append his an¬ 
swer. She was Miss Maria Thoman, since deceased, the daughter of 
Stephan Thoman, a well-known pianist and professor at the Acad¬ 
emy of Music in Budapest.* 


"27. 6 .1934 


"Schr geehrtes Fraidein, 

“It is not out of the question that an analysis results in its being 
impossible to continue an artistic activity. Then, however, it is not 
the fault of the analysis; it would have happened in any case and it 
is only an advantage to learn that in good time. When, on the other 
hand, the artistic impulse is stronger than the internal resistances 
analysis will heighten, not diminish, the capacity for achievement” 

"With best wishes 
"Freud” 


I am indebted to Otto Fleischmann for this material. 
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AT THE OUTSET I WISH TO OISCXAD.C ANY INTENTION OF DISCVSSINC THE 

vast theme of Freud's influence on Iitciahire in general, a task far 
b^ond my powers I may call attention to a few of the many essays 
and books that have already dealt with this topic,^ but we sbll await 
a comprehensive study of it It is plain that Freud's work afforded a 
powerful stimulus to the understanding of psychological mobvabon, 
but a wnter's task is concerned with depicbng the complex ramiSca 
tion of such mohves rather than wifli any exposition of unconscious 
processes themselves 

Here I propose to conffne roysdf to three themes Freuds own 
conhibubons to our undmtanding of creative aebnty and the study 
of certain literary productions, some account of his interest in htera 
ture; and a note on his contacts with Iiteraiy penonages 

Freud had assuredly more reason to be heard when he wrote 
about literary produebon than in other fidds of art, since he was 
himself a distinguished master of prose style The bestowal of the 
Goethe prize on him was a recognition of diis feature of his work 
In the numerous passages in which he discussed the nature of artistic 
capaatj he usually had m mind not the painter but the poet 
(Djcfifcr) • When Havelock EIIis and other enhes assert that Freud 
was an artist rather than a saenhst the statement is plainly intended 
not so much as praise of his artistry, thou^ this was evident enough, 
as a means of discounting his saentrfie work, Goethes scienhfic 
• The German «wd Dicfiter means both a poet and what we simpty afl 
a writer 
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work met with similar cnticisms Wc may, howe\er, be pretty sure 
that had Freud’s destiny not taken him along the path it did his 
creative faculties would have found a literary expression He is said to 
have told someone that as a young man he had thought of be 
coming a novelist The only slight contemporary allusion to such an 
idea IS in a letter to Martha Bemads (Apnl i, 1884) “Here’s a sur 
pnse for you Over and again—I don't know howl! many stones 
have come into my mind, and one of them—a tale in an onental 
guise—^has recently taken a pretty definite shape You will be aston 
ished to hear that I am becoming aware of literary stirrings when 
previously I could not have imagined anything further from my 
mind Shall I write the thing down, or would it embarrass you to 
read it^ If I do so it will be only for jou, but it will not be very 
beautiful Also I have very little lime )ust now Still I believe that 
if the tram of thought comes back it will really get done by itself 
In that event I will wnte 1^ and you will chuckle to yourself with 
out saying a word about it to anyone ” 

His interest m words and s^le certainly began early Even in 
school his teachers commented on his peculiarly idiomatic manner 
of writing* He was also specially interested m the subject of speech 
itself and had made unexpected discoveries concerning its signifi 
cance There was his first book of all. On Aphasuif^ the discussion on 
speech in the Project for a Saenbfic Psychology,^ and above all the 
importance he attached to the use of ■words as a entenon separat 
ing the preconscious from the unconsaous mind He wrote several 
papen on the structure of words • 

A certam similarity between his psychological invesbgafaons and 
the divinations of creabve writers was often m Freud’s mind In the 
Studies m Hysfcrui, 1895, he wrote a little apologebcaHy “I was 
tramed to employ local diagnoses and elecbo-prognosis, and it still 
strikes me as strange that the case histones I wnte should read like 
short stones and that, as one might say, they lack the senous stamp 
of science The fact is that local diagnosis and electncal reac 
bons lead nowhere in the study of hjstena, whereas a detafled de 
senpbon of mental processes such as we are accustomed to find m 
the works of imagmabve writers enables with the use of a few 
psychological formulas, to obtain at least some kind of insight into 
the course of that affeefaon ” « 

He evidently felt an affinity between himself and the imaginab>e 
writers, though he admired, and perhaps somewhat envied, the fa 
cility wnth which they could teach a piece of insight that had cost 
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him much labor to achieve They were wonderful people ' One may 
heave a sigh at the thought that it is vouchsafed to a few, hardly 
an effort, to salve from the whirlpool of their emotions the deep¬ 
est truths, to which we others haw to force our svay, ceaselessly grop 

jng amid torturing uncertainties ^ j o,Tnnir 

Twenty years hefore wuting that passage Freud had 
words lu his Grodivu hooh “Imaginative svuters are 
leagues and their testimony is to he rated very highl), because they 
tr. luy of hnowiug many of the fliin^ 
earth which are not dreamed of m our philosophy lu the knmw 

Td^ol the human heart ‘^Yrilttotlerm^I-IS 
because they draw on sources f n, ,„p„rtanee 

,0 saeuce ” * In that contest he “i,„au,g of botli 

of medical psychology as an appiM ^^^^rting heic the 

the normal mind and severe romUl ’ g^^Uons 'IVil 

common ground between it an t e « * . jn pjjcbiatry 

helm Jensen has given us an e dmu^g him a 

. Perhaps m the |udgmeut of the ma|onty w^ 

disservice when we deelaie his wot psychiatry anil 

A wnter should, so it n aid, aroid any »nart 
should leave to doctors the y ^ portrayal of the 

ahtyno L te most special domain, 

psychic life of human beings , and thus of scientiEc 

L has always been the "“e “normal and what are 
psychology too For the a purely conventional 

called morbid mental every one of us oreisteps 

one, furthermore it is so floid P^Sn flTSier hand, psych.ato' 
It many times m the course of a day Un 

would be mating a Lancholy aflcet.ons to 

nently to the study of those appaiatns It 

result from coarse ‘j^tetable desaations from the 

has no less interest in the mumr and ad,m 

uomial which at „dced it is only through 

ances in the play of Pf‘“J^'enhh as well as the mam « 
these that it can U,e „ntct can no mote shun the 

rations of senous illness P«‘"m 

S'a1"& , ,, 

•^rirorth rcmlhng 

the only, person to appreaatc 
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contnbution to psychopathology, the Studies tn Hysteria, was a 
wnter, Alfred von Berger 

In many passages of his wntings Freud expressed his unstinted ad 
miration for the achievements of creative writers They, like all art¬ 
ists, possessed some mysterious gift which he could admire from a 
distance, but the secret of which he could not divine This remark, 
already quoted, is typical of many “Unfortunately psychoanalysis 
has to lay down its arms before the problem of the imaginative 
writer ” 

Nevertheless he had something to say about the nature of artistic, 
and particularly of literary, production He made two essential 
points In the only paper he ever wrote specifically devoted to the 
topic, m 1908—^"Creative Waters and Daydreaming"—he discovered 
links between the creative water and the ordinary person in the con 
nection between the play of childhood and the phantasies of later 
life, these being far more secretive than the former ** He established 
the formula that some current stimulus stirs a long forgotten unsatis¬ 
fied longing of early childhood and then creates the wish that in the 
future this longing should still achieve gratification The way m 
which the poet or writer transforms the unconscious infantile wish 
into a work of art is his “most pnvate secret," the true Ars poetica 
The methods he uses enable the reader to respond to the gratifica 
tion of these unconscious wishes in a way that would be otherwise 
impossible 

The second point was his disbnction between preliminary pleas 
ure and final pleasure, expounded three years later in his paper 
“Formulations on the Two Pnnciples of Mental Functioning"*® It 
was the former of these that he identified as the mystenous artistic 
technique 

All he had to say about the artist's nature was that he must possess 
an unusual capaaty for subhmabon and a certain lack of ngidity m 
the repressions concerned with unconscious conflicts** He also re 
marked that “a (sexually) absbnent artist is not easily possible, 
whereas an absbnent young scholar is certainly no ranty ” *® 

Freud perceived the soaal funebon of art in its compensatory 
effect in relabon to the vanous inevitable dissatisfactions of hfe 
The artist finds an indirect path from phantasy to reality “But this 
he can attain only because other men feel the same dissabsfacbon as 
he does with the renunciations demanded by reality, and because 
this dissatisfacbon, resulhng from the replacement of the pleasure 
pnnciple by the reality principle, is itself a part of reality”** There 
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« a simOar passage, svnllen sixteen yean later “AJ “ ^ 
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Heller, invited a number of distmguished people to submit thai 
choice of ten “good books ” He published in a little brochure thirty 
two replies, including those from Peter Altenberg, Hermann Bahr, 
August Forel, Ernst Mach, Thomas Masaryk, Arthur Schnitzler and 
Jakob Wassermann Here is Freud's, he had evidently found the re 
quest a sbmulabng one 

“You ask me to name 'ten good books* without vouchsafing any 
ciplanabon, and so leave it to me not only to select the books but 
also to interpret the request Accustomed as I am to heed minute 
signs I must adhere to the wording m which you couch >our 
cnigmabc request You did not say ‘the ten most magnificent 
works of world literature’—to which I should have had to reply, as 
would so many others, Homer, the tragedies of Sophocles, Goethe's 
Faust, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Macbeth and so on 
“Neither did you say the ‘ten most important* books, which would 
have necessitated indudmg such saenbfic achievements as those 
of Copernicus, the book on belief m witches by the old physician 
Johann Weier, Darwin's Descent of Man, and others Nor did you 
even ask for my ‘favonte bools,* among which I should not have 
forgotten Mflton’s Paradise Lost and Heme’s Lazarus I think there 
fore that speaal significance attaches to your word ‘goad,* and that 
it cames the same imphcahon as when we speak of ‘good* fneads, 
books to which a man owes some of his knowledge of life and his 
Weltanschauung, books which one has enjoyed and gjadly recom 
mends to others, but which do not ci’oke awe or dwarf one by theif 
great stature 

“I shall name for you ten such ‘good’ books as occur to me 
without much reflecbng 
Multatuli, Bnefe und Werke 
Kipling, Jungle Book 
Anatole France, Sur la pierre blanche 
Tjols, Fdcondtte 

hferqkowsky, Leonardo da Vmci 
Gottfned Keller, Leute von Seldwyla 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Huttens letzte Tag^ 

Macaulay, Lssays 
Gompeiz, Gnechische Denker 
Mark Twain, Sketches 

“I do not know what you mtend to do with this list. It seems very 
• Freud twice quoted a line from this book.** 
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odd to me, and I cannot qnite leave it without comment 1 do not 
want to discuss the problem of why I chose |ust these and not other 
equally good books, but should lie to throw some lighten the rda 

tion between the author and bis work That relation is not in all 
cases so close as, for instance^ in Kipling’s Jungle Book In most of 
them I could as well have given preference to another work by the 
same author, thus I might have chosen Zola's Doctcur Pascal, and 
so on The same man who has given ns one good book has often 
given us several With Multatuh I fell unable to discnminate m 
fa;or of the pnvate letters against the love letters or the other vi-ay 
round, so I put down 'Letters and Works' 

Literary productions of purely poehc value were excluded from 
the list, probably because your request for good books did not seem 
to be directed to such works, for in the case of C. F Meyer's Hutten 
1 must place its 'goodness' far above its beauty, edificabon above aes¬ 
thetic cnjo>'meiit 

"Your request to name ten good l»oks touches on something 
about which immeasurely much might be said And so I conclude 
m order not to become more loquacious ” 


The first example we have of a psychoanalytic study of a lilcraiy 
production, one Freud himself never published occurs in the cone 
spondence with his fnend Fliess He there devoted a couple of pages 
to an analybe inlerpretabon of the mohves in a story, Dte Rjchtenn, 
by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer** It tvas FIicss who introduced him to 
this author, and that was doubtless the reason why there are so many 
more allusions to him in the correspondence than to tlie other, ftir 
supenor, Swiss author, Gottfned Keller He unraveled tlie source of 
the author’s phantasy from which the story must have proceeded, 
and commented "TIjus in every single feature it is idcnbcal vnth 
the revenge^and-cxoneration lomances which my hysterics compose 
about their mothcis if they are boys" An essential pomt in the 
delineation of the phantasy is his account of what he called the 
' family romance" of being a foster child, bom of supenor and un 
Jcnoivn parents The interest of this theme wdl appear later in this 
chapter Freud bad first encountered it with paranoics, then m hja- 
tencs, and only later did he iccc^oc it to be a common feature in 


normal child dcvclopmenL** 

The first published example ^-as no less than Freuds WTlltno^ 
jnleroretahon of Hamlet, where he claadated the old ^ 

resolving the tragedy into a variant of the Oedipus situation He 
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had conveyed his conclusions to Fliess a couple of years before this, 
at the same time as his discovery of the Oedipus complex in himself 
This epoch making contnbution appeared modestly as a footnote 
to The Interpretation of Dreams^ Ten yeare later I was able to for 
tify his conclusions from a large amount of comparative matenal 
which was ultimately expanded into a book Since then many psy 
choanalytical studies have appeared on various aspects of the tragedy, 
and JIM Stewart (alias Michael Inncs) has composed a brilliant 
play m which a doctor conducts with great penetration a posthu 
mous psychoanalysis of Hamlet's character 2® 

Freud’s path finding contribution had momentous consequences 
It was the first time it had been shown possible to correlate the 
manifest motivation of a great literary production with the uncon 
saous motives it presupposes, to supply m this way a valuable 
entenon for the psychological integrity of such works throughout 
its various layers, and furthermore to throw light on the personality 
of the author by elucidating the deepest sources of his inspiration 
It would transcend the bounds of this Biography even to enumerate 
the many studies that owe their utimate stimulus to Freud's famous 
footnote 

Freud’s next contnbution to the study of imaginative com 
position dates from 1906, although it was never made public unfaT 
1942, after Freud's death It was a little paper entitled “Psycho¬ 
pathic Characters on the Stage ” It has already been summa 
rized,®^ and it is only necessary here to recall that it was concerned 
with the conditions under which certain forms of arh particularly 
drama, affect an audience and how they achieve their purpose In 
this connection David Siever's detailed study of the extraordinary 
influence Freud s work has had on the American drama from 19*2 
onward deserves special mention Freud had as early as 1907 given 
an example of how useful actors could find the carrying out of un 
conscious "symptomafac actions/ ” and Adolf Deutsch has devoted 
a study to this interesting theme** 

In the following year Freud published the delightful little book 
generally called the Grudrvtf,** a very delicate analysis of a story 
by the North German writer, W Jensen * Here, as with Shakespeare 
Freud was able to confirm in detail the correctness of the author's 
motivation by conelating its consaous with its unconscious aspects 

* In Volume 111 had confounded hun with the well known Danish wnlcr 
of the same name 
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example of the mythological “decomposition” which Shakespeare 
sometimes adopted. He was more successful in the same essay in 
his investigation of the character of Rehccca West in Ibsen’s Kos- 
mersholm. Here he carefully dissected the three layers of guilt affect¬ 
ing her and showed the relation between them. 

The study of Goethe which Freud published in 1917 had little to 
do with literature, since it was con&ned to investigating the signifi¬ 
cance of a solitary memory Goethe had recorded from his child¬ 
hood.^^ On the other hand, twenty years before that he had made 
some interesting analytical comments on the genesis of Goethe’s 
Werfher.*® 

In 1919 Freud published a little note calling attention to a pene¬ 
trating passage in E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere des Teufels {The 
Devil's Elixir) on the censorship separating consciousness from the 
unconscious.^^ 

His last contribution to the psychology of literature appeared 
much later, in 1928.'** This time the author studied was Dostoevsky, 
whose gifts Freud held in the highest esteem. He said of him; “As 
a creative writer he has his place not far behind Shakespeare. The 
Brothers Karamasov is the greatest novel that has ever been written, 
and the episode of the Grand Inquisitor one of the highest achieve¬ 
ments of the world’s literature, one scarcely to be overestimated.” 
On the other hand Freud thought far less of him as a man and was 
evidently disappointed that someone who seemed destined to lead 
mankind toward better things ended up as nothing but a docile reac¬ 
tionary. 

The analysis itself, which was carried out in conjunction with one 
of a brilliant short story by Stefan Zweig,* was, in the nature of things, 
not very original, since the theme of father-murder lay so near the 
surface. Freud remarked it was no chance that the three master¬ 
pieces of all time treat of this same theme: Sophocles’ Oedipus Kex, 
Shakespeare s Hamlet, and DostoevsI^s Brothers Karamasov. He had 
many interesting things to say about Dostoevsky’s personality, his 
hystero-epileptic attacks, his passion for gaming, and so on, but 
perhaps the most notew’orthy part of the essay consists in Freuds 
remarks on all the different kinds of virtue, which he exemplified in 
the variety displayed by Dostoevsky. 

Theodor Reik wrote a detailed criticism of this essay,and in an 
answ'ering letter to him Freud agreed with many of the points he 
made.** He added: “You are right in supposing that really I don t 
•Drei Meister (Three Masters). 
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like Dostoevsky in spite of ell my admiretion for his intensity 
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earned on a correspondence \wth these and other wnters, all of 
which has been placed at my disposal The most valuable of these 
letters are those between Freud and Arnold Zweig, and they will 
probably be published m tlie near future 

The three great men m whose personality Freud seems to have 
taken the most interest, and with whom he perhaps partly identified 
himself, were Leonardo da Vina, Moses and Shakespeare Now it 
can hardly be chance tliat with each of these quesfaons of identity 
arose in one form or other, evidently disguised vanants of the theme 
to which Freud gave the name ^‘Famfly Romance”—a theme with 
which he had been familiar since the beginning of his psychological 
work Leonardo was separated from his own mother in early life and 
brought up by a step-mother, and Freud attnliuted certain features 
in the St Anne, Virgin and Chfld picture m the Louvre to Leo¬ 
nardo’s confusion between the two women, the Virgin and her 
mother bang equally youthful and their figures melhng into each 
other as if they were really the same person We are familiar with 
Freud’s view that Moses was not what he had always been believed 
to be, a Jew, but was actually a noble Egyptian We shall see that he 
was obsessed with a similar idea about Shakespeare 
I am suggesting that something in Freud's mentality led him to 
take a special interest in people not being what they seemed to 
be That was true not only wth important figures, but also with 
common mortals I recollect how pleased he seemed to be on our 
first encounter when he discovered I was not an Englishman, as one 
would expect from my record, but a Welshman 
The Shakespeare story goes back a long way In his student days 
he had heard his great teacher Meynert proclaim his convicbon that 
Bacon was the real author of Shakespeare’s plays, on which he had 
sagely commented "If that were so then Bacon would have been 
the most powerful brain the world has ever produced, whereas it 
seems to me that there is more need to share Shakespeare’s achieve 
ment among several rivals than to burden another important man 
with it His scepticism was strengthened later ivhen he heard that 
one of the founders of the Baconian idea was a Miss Bacon, of 
Boston, which suggested a personal reason for the cult Nevertheless 
his mterest persisted, and a few jears before the First World War he 
pressed me to make a thorough study of the methods of interprela 
tion emplojed by the Baconians, contrasting them with psycho- 
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analytic methods Then the matter woald he disproved and his 
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correspondence, Freud remarked "I am indeed almost convinced 
that none but this anstocrat was our Shakespeare ” 

In 1955 when Freud was revising his Autobiography he added 
the following footnote to the passage in which he had associated the 
wnhng of Hamlet with the death of Shakespeare’s father “This is 
an inference which I expressly wish to withdraw I no longer believe 
that the actor Wflliam Shakespeare from Stratford was the author of 
the works so long attributed to him Since the publication of Th 
Looney’s Shakespeare Identified I am almost convinced that in fact 
behind that pen name Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, lies con 
cealed ” And he repeated the same conviction in the last essay he 
wrote, in the final jear of hts life—An Outline of Psychoanalysis^ 
The hare diat Looney started has by no means come to resl^ and 
a bevy of earls have since appeared on the scene Books have been 
written to prove that not the Earl of Oxford but the Earl of Derby 
or again the Earl of Rutland wrote Shakespeare’s plajs, and besides 
them the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Montgomery and the Ear! 
of Southampton were all somehow implicated And a recent plebeian 
attempt by Calvin Hoffman to prove that not a peer of the realm 
but the playwright Marlowe was the true author of Shakepeare’s 
works was castigated m the most devastating criticism that even the 
Times Literary Supplement could ever have published But I do not 
know that Freud ever took stock of any of these infenor nvals 
Before he heard of the Looney book on the Earl of Oxford Freud 
had come to no definite conclusion about the possibility of Bacon 
having written the pla)s, the alternative Oxford idea must have 
come as a relief He told Eibngon that there were two themes that 
“always perplexed him to distracbon’’ the Bacon Shakespeare con 
troversy and the quesbon of telepathy*® A psjchoanalyst cannot re 
fram from asking if there could be anj mner connection between 
these two ideas thus freely associated Perhaps the phrase ‘ things 
are not what they seem” may meet the case With both there s^ms 
to be a wish that a certain part of reality could be changed 
From all this discussion about identity it may well be surmised 
that we are concerned with some denvabve of the Famfly Romance 
phantasy m Freud He had indeed menboned himself a rather sim 
flar conscious phantasy from his jouth the wish that he had been 
Emmanuel s son and thus had an easier path in life®’^ What is inter 
esbng, however, is not that Freuds penonalit) should have con 
tamed similar elements to those of lesser mortals, but that they 
should have been able to disturb his mind in such a remote fashion 
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The followng list of litcraiy celebnti« with whom Freud was in 
contact does not pretend to completeness Count Coudenhove-Ka 
Icrgi, Havelock Ellis, Gcrhardt Hauptmann, Ridiard Beer V Hof 
mann, Thomas Mann, Remain RoIIand, Arthur Schmtzler, H G 
Wells, Franz Werfel, Arnold Zwei^ Stefan Zweig Most of these he 
knew pcRonally, some intimately In the preceding chapters there 
have been many allusions to them 
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MY PUBLISHERS HAVE URGED ME TO WRITE A CHAPTER ASSESSING FREUP’S 

inHuence on the world With all respect to them I cannot think that 
they could have formed a very proper estimate of the size of such a 
task. This is not the only reason why I shnnk from at, but it is it¬ 
self a good one Freud’s name must have been menboned many mfl 
lions of bmes in newspapers, novels and other books, not to speak 
of the more technical fields ranging horn medicine to pure psychol 
ogy, from educabon to religion It would need a corps of research 
workers to collect, correlate and coordinate this vast matenal It is 
evidently beyond the powers of any individual 

There are two further diffioilbes to be overcome one in the prov¬ 
ince of the historian, the other in that of the psychoanalyst When 
we consider the “climate of opinion” which W H Auden said 
Freud has created we are faced with the problem of isolabng Freud's 
contribubon to it from the numerous other agencies that have been 
at ^vork in the past half century An obvious example of this is the 
greater freedom and frankness in the sphere of sexuality that has un 
doubtedly made its appearance m this period While it is likely that 
Freud s doctrines have been a powerful factor in bnnging this about 
it IS certain that many others, piolibcal, sociological and economic, 
have cooperated, so it would need a very nice weighing of all the 
evidence before Freud’s contribubon could be justly assessed The 
same is true of many other changes, in the fields of educabon, psy 
chiatry and so on 

The ps}choanalj’st's difficulty in forming an esbmate is a httle 
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harder to descnbe, hut none the less real What chieHy impress 
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conflicts—‘Tiuman” meaning here both biological and social. Nor 
were neurotics a race apart, but simply penons whose attempted 
solution of their difficulties takes a clinical form resulting in what 
are called symptoms. Once this approximation between the neu¬ 
rotic and the normal had been mad^ it became easier to recognize 
that no one was entirely free from neurotic reactions; it was only 
a matter of degree. The medical profession became more wiliing to 
make the diagnosis of psychoneurosis, and it is not rare nowadays to 
read statements from general practitioners who assert that more 
than half of the symptoms for which they are consulted are of psy¬ 
chological origin—an enormous change from only a few years ago. 
All this would probably not have happened to the same extent had 
not Freud, in elucidating the nature of psychoneuroses, also devised a 
method of treatment which can usually alleviate and often cure 
the sufferings of the patient. 

This wider recognition of the nature of neurosis has meant that a 
great many conditions and traits of behavior are as a result seen in a 
quite different light. Minor eccentricities which were formerly la¬ 
beled as quirks or whimsies are appreciated as being of neurotic 
origin, whether they call for treatment or not. More important is the 
recognition that social situations producing unhappiness in a degree 
riiat makes life not worth living—-somedmes literally so—are also of 
this nature. There are the countless examples of a person being un- 
happy in one marriage after another—and not only from the com¬ 
mon complaints of impotence or frigidity—from the bickering and 
quanels with relatives or friends, the inhibirions and feelings of in¬ 
adequacy in daily work—in short, an immense variety of difficulries 
for whi^ the sufferer would previously not have thought of con¬ 
sulting a ps>’chiatTist. The application of this knowledge to the tech¬ 
nique of industr)’, one with which the name of Millais Culpin is 
especially connected, would alone call for a long exposition. 

Two other important effects have resulted from the changes just 
indicated. Further advances in psychopatholog)’ along the lines 
Freud laid down have produced extensive evidence of the far* 
reaching influence of mental factors in the causation of bodily dis¬ 
turbances, and a new field called psychosomatic medicine is being 
created. It is generally accepted now that such agencies play 3 
considerable part in the aetiology of serious bodily disorders, nota¬ 
bly duodenal ulcer, arterial h)pcrtcnsion and perhaps even coronary 
thrombosis. 

The other effect concerns the subject of insanity. Tlic greater 
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freedom people feel m admilluig fliat they are suffering from psy 
chological difficulties has extended to those more gravely “Bl™- 
and there is quite evident a pronounced change m the public ath 
tude toward mental disorder There is less fear engendered at the 
thought of It, a greater willingness to contemplate it and a more hu 
mane outlook in dealing with iL Freud had shown that the uninlelh 
gible lumble that makes up a good part of insane niamtebhom 
n^ot only becomes comprehensible after the ducdation his methoi 
have mLe possible, but is actually dcnved from the same u .mate 
sources as pmduce the other order of diffi^ilties ^ 
the normal To be mad, therefore, no longer signifies hem, <m ire y 

t iena™” from the rest of mankind It has even 

modifying some of Freuds J-' 

cures m certain forms of insanity j^^ents of cheerfulness 

horror and despair has been invested with 
and hopefulness where they were once conspicuously absent 


Education 

Freud's mfiuence in the field o'" 
ble, even if it is often not exp ici ^ jjin; nil) develop- 

hon that children have far gra “ . ^ „„„ sympathy, 

ment than had been ;””f,7„sies fn this stage of life, 

tolerance and understaning three 

There are grounds for thmUng modified fashion some 

or four years of life to "“P*'" “ , evolution In this peispc^ 

twenty or fifty thousand years of men 1 unscaUicd, 

bve It IS not surprising that hatdlyr yjsf J j„j„tolations 

and that they are always “'“Xtatasy m these early years mth 
Freud uncovered a whole P „/saual impulses, and the 

lb temble fears, conflicts th^ml-'“t «'■“ " 

remarkable comhioalion of h ^ pundiment is a pnacea 

n therefore no h>"8« ^i^J^ ,^„,mms, refuses to eat or 
when a small difld „f such behavior as naughti 

persists in bedvvelti^ lecognihon of a problem A 

ness" IS hemsor medical psy^o^tu^^^^ 
knowledge has broup pjc«ously rcscr%cd for ne 

an entirely new guidance clm.es lhat 

clergy me »hd= pas" "" 

up over the world “ “, / p*Btnsfs province. 

luhouaiy extension of the P) 
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Another result of Freud’s uork is the gradual understanding that 
most of the troublesome behavior, anxieties, inhibitions in learning 
and other difficulties so frequent dunng school 5 ears are indications 
of imperfect success in surmounting the conflicts of early childhood 
The assistance Uiat e\ery new generation imperatively needs from 
the older one is seen to be even more important than svas previously 
known, but unfortunately also more difficult to render Inadentally, 
that the transibon from a pnmary to a secondary school, which used 
to take place at the age of fourteen, has been advanced a couple 
of 5 eats IS the result of Freud’s observation that mental puberty dis- 
tmctly antedates ph}'sical puberty. 

Psychology 

Freud would undoubtedly have ranked his contributions to the 
saencc of ps)chology, the understanding of human nature, as the 
most important he had to offer The methods of investigafaon he 
devised may be compared with the \’alue the discovery of the mi 
aoscope had for gross anatomy in founding the new subject of his 
tology In both cases a hitherto invisible world was revealed The 
concept of djuamism, wnth the hght it threw on motivation and 
causation, replaced the previous descnpbvc accounts of data, or 
rather added to and explained them I shall not attempt to summa 
nze here what Professor McDougall called the "greatest contribu 
bons to ps)chology since Anstolle," but I should like to call special 
attention to one vet) unexpected feature of them, the essential sig 
nificance of ps)chopathology for normal ps)chology Freud viewed 
mental development as a combinabon of two factors a ceaseless 
search for the endless possible wa)’S in which various fundamental 
biological dmes may achieve satisfacbon, and the complicated rc 
action formations” that serve as defenses against the everpresent 
dread of these dnves in thar pnmibvc form Ps)chopathology 
much nearer to the sources of both these sets than is normal p5)'chol 
og)*; the) arc magnified under the lens of palholog) Moreover, the 
changes and disguises the pnmibve dnves undergo arc much simpler, 
and therefore easier to discntagle, with ps)chopalhological manifcS' 
tations than w^th the more obscure, 1 c. more distorted, expressions of 
the so-called normal It sounds paradoxical to maintain that pS)' 
cholog) would most profitabl) be based on p5)chopatIiolog), but it 
remains true that so far it is the latter that provides the roost promis¬ 
ing avenue of approach to the intneate secrets of the normal mind- 
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And the paiadei disappears when one lememheis that these hve 
branches are merely two aspects of the same problems and are 
fundamentally identical 

Philosophy 

It has always been tme that any advance ^ 
edge rs reBected rn a Hlhe; 

so rt rs not surprising to learn “’“‘/I? . ,; h,s investigabon 

of repercussions in this most august« ^“"/ht H 
of the unconsaous has throrvn nra^ h 
quesbons of philosophy the P™ for each of 

of ethics With both, some |us . _„j a nossibility of recon 

the Eercely contested sides of the dispute, and a possihiury 

cBiabon proSered . qi sometimes 

In the mmples '"vestigated of ap^ -t „„ 

called uncaused sol.hon, it has aocision or selce 

conscious the mobve ^'""""’“8 * , b„i smce this is un 

tion, thus supporting the bn act as spun 

known to the sub|ect he “1“^® more so smce in 

taneons and emanaung ^cious parts of the ego 

fact .1 does commonly proceed ”"' ““X,u„m,nates the diS 
The same source of ,,„oiute^and obiecbve sUadard 

cult problem of whether there rs an slandards obsened 

aceessrble to research rn ethrcs or »J^",’^„o„s and mdivrdual 
are purely relative tu 

conslilubuns What seems to =P«'“ ,^o voice of consciroce 

vieiv IS, as Kant “r' 

may assert “This is nght" 'its representing a basic aw 

anthonty that it is hard not to bd mto the 

of the universe o^fmd Sm of conscience, to^'^ 

obscure problems of the P J ^^^on for “PP? JJ 

wifli the sense of , So noik on the OrfiH 

that it has an _ talcn more and more „ 

genesis of the forge, his suggeshons concerning 

by philosophetj no . , onebc badgmund 
a probable prchistonc, p ) 

1 Sooiofogy, Rcfigion, Art. L,terr,lur,r 
Anthropology, „.«= 

topiro to" 
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Cnmmology 

In this field Freud's contribubons have already borne considerable 
fruiL The central importance of the individual’s responses to his 
family upbnngmg is generally recognized Not that this matter is so 
simple as is somebmes supposed It is clear, for instance, tiiat with 
)uven3e delinquency the ego ideal often gets attached to the atfa 
tude of rebelliousness, so that conformity wth the customary moral 
standards is regarded with contempt, and this may happen even 
where the family influences would appear, without deeper mvesb^ 
bon, to be favorable enough 

More startling was Freud’s discovery of what an important factor 
m cnmmology the deep^eated “need for punishment” could be In 
order to assuage a pnmordial and unbearable sense of guilt, of which 
the subject may be quite unaware, cnminal acbons may be under 
taken m arcumstances where deteebon and punishment are easy to 
expect ^Vhat percentage of cnminal acts is dictated by this cunous 
mobve is as >et unknown, but it is likely to be greater than might 
be expected The old saying that the murderer alwa)’S leaves his visit 
mg card is based on a similar piece of insight 
More readily understandable arc the numerous cases where un 
sabsfied sexual impulses urge the person to commit acts which m his 
unconsaous adequately symbolize cither that impulse itself or one 
inherently connected with it In kleptomania, for example, the ob¬ 
ject abstracted may have a vanety of unconsaous meanings, and the 
obsessive act represent a medley of related sexual and hostile mo¬ 
tives 

E\en the administration of the law, though to a much less ex 
tent its formulabon, show paccptiblc signs of influence radiating 
from Freud’s insight It is quite common nowadaj*s for various sex 
ual pcivcnions to be recognized as neuroses rather than nccs, and 
the person charged in court simply recommended to seek psjeho- 
logical treatment It would be hard to find instances of this a quar 
ter of a century ago It is in consequence reasonable to hope that 
this more humane attitude may extend to certain other forms of 
criminal misdemeanor, and that purely legalisbc entena be tem 
pered by some knowledge of tlic complexities of human motivation 
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Socwl Life 

Divagabons m bel.av.oi Iron, the accepted 
do not%U now the strength of reprobatron that 
or even th.rty, years ago, and assuredly the freedom noth wh.ch « 

ual top.cs can now be ,‘"t,^rrontnC^ to 

Many factors, econon..e, pohhd and soJ>^ 
bnng about these changes, so ^ 

among them the rnfiuence o . „ j to have been cser 
suppose rt to have been very CTr. i taiowledge that sexual 

cased both dareeUy and ^ ^ 5,^3,fl, jccms to be fa.rly 

hab.ts may have a beanng »" "■ ^ ^ ^ go „ct gave the 

wadespread, so that doctors' .nqmnes mto flan spner 

offence they would have ^ „j„„cc on socaety ate 

More unequavocal eatamples of jj^ribed the Inowledge, 

not hard to End To no one dse ^ meanang, 

common among educated People ate becomatag 

and one of cons.derable f,he msual «y Ihty 
mote cautaous about j.ttle techn.cal kMul 

used to Wath such auon of dreanas, but ^e^erth^ 

edge about the methods of ant^ me„ mote 

less epasodes and emotaons ” “™ on 

senonsly and provoke some taOTm gady hfc, 

Samilar rcmatla maght be made j„g so ora^ 

the forgettangs, ^ 0,™ paSd by as 

Such occuttenecs arc no g“ ^t .ntcaprctalaon of Ea 
and often enough an appmanmale^ of 

made wath dasquaetangccaasequ^cmW^^^^^^ an 

anculcatang some t«o|0. „one of us as ma e .0 

soul and tolerance fo 
^'Most amportant 

^“m’^ft’ml;: ^-rcom""V future of soon, 
,.on,w.a.alI.tsf“™^oIl.oFnn.d ,g ,wv a good 

behavior Tlae ptaaieas 
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tivahon were more than analogies They point to a profound genetic 
connechon, and in consequence it has become mcreasingly hard for 
sociologists to pursue their investigations of institutions on a social 
basis alone If, for instance, we are ever to come nearer to the appar 
ently insoluble problem of the most suitable form of Government, 
it can only be through taking senously mto account the comparison 
between the relations of governed to governors and that of children 
to parents, and also those between children themselves 

The necessity for power and force in restrained measure and, on 
the other hand, the almost mvanable abuse of such power provide 
problems the soluhon of which would benefit the world enormously 
There is a psychological approach avaflable, the invesbgahon of the 
parfacular type of person who seeks power The motivafaon here 
will probably turn out to be more complex than might appear and 
to be connected with mysterious inner needs which impel toward 
that parbcular expression Such considerabons have also an ob¬ 
vious beanng on the ovemdingly important matter of international 
relabons if these are ever to be lifted above their present chfldish 
levd of fear, suspicion and enmity 

At a deeper level still, and probably underlying all the others, is 
the basic problem of sexual relabons between persons of opposite 
sexes as well as those between persons of the same sex It is on our 
ability to find soluhons for it that our whole community life de 
pends Much advance has undoubtedly been made in the past 
twenty thousand years, and yet much more remains to be accom 
phshed Every form of marriage relabonship so far attempted, for 
instance, has been accompanied by senous disadvantages Polygamy, 
monogamy, easy divorce none provides a satisfactory solution If 
one is ever to be found it can only be based on Freuds discovery 
that the sexual attitudes and pcculianbes of the adult are derived 
from variations in the sexual development during childhood, includ 
ing the relabonship between child and parent 

When we consider the breathtaking achievements of man m 
art and in sacncc we must judge that no limits are foreseeable to his 
power to attain happiness and secunty But this VTSion is offset by one 
as somber as that is glowing In it are three main strands The ad 
vanccs in medical science, which arc now bound to conUnuc rap¬ 
idly, combined watli the increase in general prospenty, Iiave dirnin 
islicd the natural selection of quality Tlicy Itavc also brought about 
such an enormous increase in quantitv of population tliat tlic time 
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cannot to far distant when the lesonices of the eara •» 
wai he senonsly strained Moreover, greed and lack o 1 ”= 

not only faded to nonnsh those resources, ^ 

ae minerals of fte earth’s cmst, hut are 
alarming pace Stfll S--"'“"^"y 
bve powers have been so fortified by fte ^ ^ 

edge of new weapons ftat.t n ”“'''7'^” ' aVr^taror a 

astahon beside which the efforts of an A‘fla. ^ ^ 

Genghis Khan are hut the all 

longer massacre ftat is areatened, ^ g,; scat of au 

life on this planet There needs on y ^ holocaust 

aonty of the kind we have ,ust witnessed to set 
ahlaz^ nor can we be sure that someone less mad may 

""aL the turmoil of conBichug “';‘tXre « 
spheres of art, of science, and above ^ fsar and uu 
of towenng importance ^'“L „( a„ undKTphned nuisery, 
reasonableness all the worst ^mmandine nearly universal as 
acre seems to be one te far oulnm his 

sent The control men has ^,5 threats of doom 

control over himself ''f^ 7 mm”aB^uoassailable truth Man’s Ate 

“^0“ lucky ^ough .0 

the name of Sigmund Freud o „[ those forces, and 

^^L^arw;Tolcru/some measure of control over them 
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Miscellaneous Extracts from Correspondence 


1 To Albert Mordell May 21,1920 

(One of the many encouraging letters to young authors ) 

‘DearMr Mordell 

‘ I have indeed read your book* with great interest and am glad you 
were able to do for the English Amencan literature something similar 
to what Rank did for the German in his book on the Incest Motive 
I should also like to tell you not to take so hard the attacks and un 
favorable cnticisms At present there is nothing else to be expected, 
and besides one good cnticism by Havelock Ellis outweighs a couple 
of dozen bad ones I hope you will continue your literary studies 
and often give us pleasure with their results 
‘ Mif hcrzlichem Cruss und Hochachtung 

••Ihr 

* freud' 


2 To Loo Am)Reas-Salom£ October 20,1921 

(L A-S had accepted an mvitatton to stay with the Freuds The 
Tc\olutton had cut off the considerable income she had formerly de 
n>cd from Rimw) 

Vcrehrtcsic Frau 

* I am touching on one point to do with jour journey with 
out an) fear of misinterpretation If the sevenng of connection 
with j-our fatherland has impaired j-our freedom in traveling please 
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let me send yon from Hamteg some money for the |oumey My 
sonmiaw thL takes care of »hat mads I hold my pracbce has 
made me relatrvely nch m good fore®, cnn^eney (A^"'^ 
hsh, Ssviss) And I should like to get some pleasure out of my nesv 

wealth ” 

5 ToAjrramrScnmmnr Mayi^,!^ ... „,Mlersvhtch 

(I nm obstrncimg mth Ins nfpmvnl one of the Freud letters ««« 
SchratzIeFs son has published )* 

ST/rTi - .1e«. 

ways amusmg comedy 'omnipolence of thoughts' 

‘Had I still retained any beliet m ft P 
I should not let pass this ® o'n may espeet I 

and warmest good wishes for the J of your 

leave this foolish performance to fte Munu« 

contemporaries who will ha«youm^^^^^^^^^ 

“But I shall make a confession yo 
good enough to keep to youjself „„es about that in 

I have plagued myself over •'>"1 company and eniojed a 

all these years f have never ' would not have been iin 

convenation with you (assuming that 

welcome to you) i. miiniale confession Ithinklha'-e 

“The answer is this much '«> Mouble- Not hat 1 

avoided you from a lund “f awe f ^ “"J™',' 'iMt 

am in general easily mchn difference in our gifts 

that I had any wish f rdeeply interested m your 

divides me from you, but gfj getad their poetic shcCT 

beautiful creations I always ^ conclusions as 

the same presuppositions, int scepticism—what pco- 

fo m's my o,™ Your -if “"^ths nf the «n»"-^ 

nle call pessimism—jou take to P 

pression has been borne m on 

• Doppel^3ngeTSchev 
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tion—really from a delicate self-observation—everything that I have 
discovered m other people by laborious work Indeed I believe that 
fundamentally you are an explorer of the depths, as honestly im 
partial and unperturbed as ever anyone was, and that had you not 
been so your artistic gifts, your mastery of language and your crea 
tiveness would have had free play and made you into something 
more pleasing to the multitude It is natural to me to prefer the 
mvest^ator But forgive me for dnfting into psychoanalysis, I simply 
ran 0 anything else I know, however, that psychoanalysis is not 
the means of making oneself popular 

"In herzltcher Ergebenheit 
“Ihr Freuds* 


4 To Lou Andreas Salom^ August c, inxa 
Liebste Lou v a 

anlw^? y°“ 

cealed aftemnt^"! j Naturally I regard it as a badly con 
as I know ^ astonishes me very much, since so far 

vou to neurotic feelings of guilt I conjure 

the caseid t u yn“c fees m some correspondence with 

nl cZt ! ' O' 'vho 

ine Pleicf ^ ^ omitted to bestow on you the gift of reckon 

mg Please do not wave aside my warning ” 

May 13,19x4 

There is snmf?"* admired your taet so much as in your last letter 
and then dying^wiSt’anf 

nble disease m middlp 1 f ^ goes and acquires a hor 

to live With fTrcPrt e ^ ^ treated and operated on, has 

then goes on er ""l around him with them, and 

m Eravhen-TT ® “T"'' ^.ruc as an invalid, 

such a person Samuel Butler's brilliant phantasy— 

>ou manage to praise"'i^**f*'t.'’' and locked up And yet 

E\en that is ^ borne my suffenng so wonder 

well, but 1 don't h ^ stood the foul realities pretty 

of me. and I ^ thought of the possibihlies in front 

ance'' >dea of an existence on suffer 
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6 To Marie Bonaparte Apnl 7 ,i 926 

“MetnelicbePnnzessin, . 

"In what you say about Laforgue and the trauma of J 

have once more admrred your HP"®! Natu'ally what “ 
behrnd rt rs the denral of the castratron eonrpte f ” ^ 

thrs tendency dates, had openly admrttrf . m ft'^ I 'mrte 
noth rerencz. The marn ob,eeUon to the ‘’'“' 5 'j “ 
ence which shows the castration complex m a tangible f , 
the other " 

1 To Maura BoNAPAtcre Apnl 16,1916 

“McrnelicbePnnzessm sudling’ has 

•I am not surpnsed that the phrase „ /oral 

somewhat impressed you There is m e nipple is the fiist 

erotism ,s the first erotic fmm these first 

sevual obiect, the libido is led ■''”"8 / ,),ji mlerests 

positions into the new organizati Lien if the idea 

us IS not the genetic one, but the ) ,, „ only mlh 

of losing the genital paihoeenic since only the 

castration that the danger of lo .e-u corresponds with 

penis eames the colossal 1 vei/nghtly em 

the importance of propagation F genitals, not 

phasiae, all the cultural length the character 

to the oral location Abraham ^ Jiat may be left os« 

traits, preferences, “""Pathies an^^ ^^ont Ihrongh 

from the oral phase Generally ^ ^o esaggem 

regression to this phase, which provide 
tions of our fnends ” 

S ToFaAraAtKANPEn ^ leJiw contonmg some cnli 

{A renssurnnee e/ter sending n previous 
cism) 

"LieberHerrDofilor loiter gave me grat 

• It IS unnecessary to ass"'^> ^oat that all of us conn 

pleasure Perhaps Ol”’'’' hopcs^for the future. But, 

^on as one of our strongs' hop»^^^^ ^ ^ 

not quite unnccessaiy. a fnendh word from an 0 

when’from time to ‘“letter that I do no. quite appnnvi 

It IS only the end part of y° 
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it sounds too resigned and too unassuming I never intended to 
dispmt you I do not believe that you and other colleagues will 
have to content yourselves with the working out and making a syn 
thesis of our present analytical knowledge You cannot divine what 
greater tasks may lie before you, and as you resolve them may you 
recall some fnendly thoughts of me” 


9 To Franz Alexander July23,i926 
"LteberHerr Doktor 

I read through the manuscnpt of your book at one sitting the 
day it came, and enjoyed it very much It is good to know that 
there is someone who can do such work, in whose head my abstrac 
faons gam life and will grow further 

I find it much harder than you know to accept the modificabons 
the matenal must undergo when someone else treats it—probably 
because my owm tram of thought proceeds so obsessively So you 
must take the comments I shall make on your first lectures as expres¬ 
sions of this narassistic narrowmindedness and not as contradicbons 
of jour work I had not begun with the new concept of the super 
ego, but with a presentation of the condihons impelling to its forma 
tion U IS clear that this is the dark part of the super-ego conception, 
and that further progress has to start there That the sub-dmding of 
e supCT-cgo into an ego and pure id components gives the explana 
on 0 not find a compelling or satisfying ans\ver Your dramatic 
or p^onifying presentation could be in part replaced by uncover 
mg e wonomic necessity and then come later as a sort of 'sec 
on ary e a oration You bnng out very well the complementary 

con 1 oning of punishment and grabfication TTiat is evidently jour 
intCTCst, from my approbaUon you will guess conectly that I 
a a ready followed this path of generalizing I halted then 

^usc e proof with the conversion hystena was wanting Have 
u oon It? Your formula for distinguishing the three mechanisms 
simultaneous gratification together, simultaneous grat 
fine! gratification of one before the other I hope to 

V ” * lecture tliat this sequence corresponds wth a gradual 
sjTilhctic power of the ^o, that is to say a fur 
ther diffusion of the instincts " ‘ 

‘Zunaftme der Tnebcntmischvns. 
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10 To Mame Bonapaeh! Septemte *3- ‘5^6 . 

(In nnsirer to a question concerning the tnmsMing of 
case history ) 

“Mejne Uebe Prtnzessm ^j_to 

had ashed a pnpd m 

procuie for me information abou » echreber was fifty 

no use of m my paper I learned from im menopause, 

three years old when the disorder broVe oti, 

so to speah Furthermore that my «”"h.m that the 

lost an older brother by dralh Val after hcing discharged 

transference to Fleehsig took plare Th ” Jnl his wife 

he lived at home contentedly for a n b 3 ap,„ 

fell 111 of a severe apoplexy Mtcr to hej^ ^ 

entered the hospital There wat o turning away from his 

guessed that the motive for his " ™ 7 ehildi». Widi 

^fe and his "iZ^f”"0” 

the apoplexy feelings of guilt and ot temp 

11 ToMAMEBoNATAaTE Matchig.tp^S 

‘■Maine liebe Mane overeslimabng the freqoen^ 

•You are right one is in , ,, i get convince of 

of an irreligious attitude a™"/my •Ulmio"" rti^ 
that ,usl now on offered under the name of 

comes from the most vaned ^; aleohol-really nonal 

‘religion,’ with a old dnnkeis were alter all a 

hohe, hut they still g=‘„„ poment (apple )uite) « really 
respectable body, but to get tipsy on p 
ndiculous ” 

ij ToFiiAMAixxAimin>-hb)'* 3 -r 9 e 8 

-ds 

•A Steginann „ ,,,7 

* The Future of an 
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renouncing any preliminary choice (of candidates) would threaten 
us with an excess of work that would often be useless There is no 
assurance that the analj^is would bnng about the necessary charac¬ 
ter changes, and in any event it presupposes years of effort, you could 
hardly expect that to be agreed on in Vienna, for example, where 
almost all the training analyses are earned out grabs Moreover, one 
ought to demand guarantees from the candidates which are not 
necessary with pabents, since regular analytic work has deletenous 
effects on ones psyche just as work with Roentgen rays has on one's 
tissues, it needs to he countered hy steady hard work Finally, since 
rejeebon by an analybeal socie^ possesses neither l^al nor pracbcal 
powers, I am afraid that just the candidates who fail would, insisbng 
on their long analysis, turn into wfld analysts " 


J 3 ToLouANDREAs-SAtoMfi July28,a929 
“Liebste Lou 

*You With )our usual acuteness have guessed why I have 
fw T° answenng your letter Anna has already told you 

tdat I am wnbng something, and today I base wntten the last 
SCTtenc^ which-^o far as is possible here without a librar>—6mshes 
^ civflizabon, consciousness of guilt, happiness 
and similar lofty matters, and it strikes me, without doubt nghtly so, 
very super uous, m contradisbncbon from earlier works, in which 
.. ^ creative impulse But what else should I do’ I 

1- '''hole day m smoking and plajing cards, I can no 

far, and the most of what thJre ,s to read does not 
Quile ^orc So I wrote, and the bme passed that way 

most £nal buL " ^ discovered afresh the 

^ certainly an honor^ It gives me the 
he was ^ romanbcism ready to hand when 

essav ai something about me, so he furnished the 

vsis Tat Ill the end with a veneer of psjchoanal 

substanr^* 11^^ Hiakcr would say), the body is of a different 
noil °"cvcr, whoi Mann sa}-s something it is alwa)'S peril 

concerning the analj-sis of mv productions 

i w ,h 

hit «n ♦!,-.» *\ ^ P'cn mjsclf a loathsome amount of trou 

• fT teen done much 

U If the rrulu of the training analj-,:* are unsatufactorv 
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belter I only tool notice of the topic, not of myself My mist 
attributes, among them a certain indifference lomid the miH, 
have assuredly had the same share in the end result as my good 
ones, eg a defiant courage about truth But in the depths of my 
being I remain convinced that my dear lellow-crealures are-wth 
individual exceptions—good for nothing' 

“I should have greaUy en|oyed conhnning Ihn talk m } 
our idyllic beauhful and peaceful Schneeumcelchan if 1 tould mly 
have invited you here But there is no room in At hous^ an 
atbe to let rBerchtesgaden We hare had all 
dnding my three sons m turn, two of 

accommodation at a considerable distance Emst on 

advantage of Anna’s absence and are staying “or 

rng to her telegraphic report, rt having » ato U-at 

ford, by this evening she wall have given p P 
will fed easier She describes the af”,"’™ Englnh 

words ’more tradition than comfort’ kou U 

once they had created the f S 

willing to have anything more to do with the thing itsel 

•JhT alter 
Tmid" 


14 To Marie Bovapaute lanuaB"? « „„ do nothing 

"You knmv that with psychoses of ^ 

through analysis Above all a mechaLms of the ps) 

can e^ter into contact We know 'k'”7, n, „^,oses, bat 
choses are in essence no '’‘•'''^nuanlilative stimulation necessary 
we do not have at our disposal «•' ,,es m organie 

therapy ” 

a; ToAABoi>ACX.rehnia.yao..,3o 

‘Dear Dr Roback . of >our bool ‘ 

., hasten .0 ' ' toTl base mt delayed m rmtag 

flucnce, etc ’ and to 1 1^^^ ygoVed tlnoos' 

the rcpnnt you sentvam 

* Gcsin«f^f 
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“I cannot avoid confessing a certain disappointment. In the book 
j*ou honor me highly, menbon my name together with the greatest 
names of our people (which far transcends my ambition), and so 
on; in the chapter of the doctrine of Lapses jou express disbelief 
concerning just that part of ps}choanaIysis that has most readily 
found general recognition. How' then are }ou likely to judge onr 
other less attractive discoveries^ My impression is that if jour objec¬ 
tions to the conception of lapses are justified I have verj’ little claim 
to be named beside Bergson and Einstein among the intdlectual 
sovereigns. , . . 

‘T have not jet fully read jour section on psychoanalj’sis. I fear to 
find there incorrect statements that I shall regret. In many of jour 
statements I do not recognize mj’sdf; for example, no one has before 
now* reproached me with having mj'stical leanings, in the question 
of hj'pnosis I took sides against Charcot, though not entirdy with 
Bemheim/' 

26. To A. A. Rob VOL March 24,1050. 

“Dear Dr. Roback, 

I got jour letter todaj together with a small library of j'onr 
writings, and do not want to postpone thanking jou until I have 
read them I also fed impelled to put an end to a situation which 
is a very unusual one for me. For more than thiitj* jears I have let 
people talk and wnle about mj'sdf and mj’ doctnnes whatever they 
li^c and contradict them onlj in quite exceptional instances (e.g. in 
the 'Hisloij of the Psjcho-Analjtical Movement’). I also know veij' 
wdl that nothing I might say would be of any use, since people 
fed the need to express themsdves thus and not otherwise. And now 
am finding mv'sdf imohed with jou in an exchange of cnticisms 
and rountcr-cnhcisms, although I cannot deny jou loo the right to 
^ lings about me as fredj and as incorrectly as jou please. I 
ow rat my exceptional bdiavaor comes from jour having touched 
on le Jewish side, which so easily e.okcs an echo m me. My sj™' 
^ > wws aroused bj it, and I was sorrv to find a discrepancy be- 
l ^ position JOU arc prepared to grant me and jxror 

ow gc of mj person or jxrar understanding of mj work. No of- 
Icncc, I hope I will not do it again 

I am to hear that you youndf take cnticism well I shall 
pvT jxni t e opportunitj* of doing so, through ti*-o remarks concem- 
mg mysdf and psv-clioaiulysis. 
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■Tou wnte that you have sa.d nolluag enpleasanl ahoul n,= that 
IS not already known But where did you get your knowledge of m 
From Wittels’ biography, a truly murky source 
■■In my cpmiou one may ask of a cntical spmt 
the ered,baity of his authonbes to some emmmatiou 
Wittels was wnlten after many years of consequently it 

...u- ..a. 

our Society he promised to disavow e 

Its puhhJtiou or to conect the has kept his prom 

bothered to find out whether, or* iCTeugefnl Whoever has 
ise According to him I am extraor i y ^^^jcome to believe 
enough respect for everything t “ P himself to a 

that A truly critical person would prob y 
yudgment merely betuuse he ‘“^™tten 

nothing of the author or how arguments 

■■Hern « the second * L torA»‘>»“ 

against many parts of the psychoa , mggment, that you 

hfvehad very little °®ts,is, nev« teamed how to, 

have never yourself discipline of a personal 

and never passed through the ^cnra or Europe 

analysis You are "'’'* .°°ma.y education eondemus an 

-who with such an ‘"'P"'f Jour opponents ate m the 

alysis m public On the con . y^o cnticiacs histology m 

same situation, yust like an anatom^ »>' are not 

out looking through a But you wall perhaps m 

one of the malicious or qurte sWpid on« ) ^ mespencu^ 

derstand it when sve confess '^1 ‘hf „„ ■"’P'“f",r J, 

and ingenuous person 'spcculatis-e '“"'"S’ „ 'y^jeJ 

■■When you replace mys ^„ayj„i « an empineafiy 
things arc not the same, and jo„r )-0''>'' " 

docLe-I am willing -S'” ^^rmaity of a dm, ti^a 

ercuse for this mirtak' i g"^ ^^„cd, 'rt"" jed old 

mistake I made a'=a“y,^^„K. that yoo must be a ^ 
certitude m all >o“ j glad to be \vTong ip^jocrttic 

gentleman Iny""”f““Ja conyunctum of Amenemdemoem 
what the effect 

outlook and Jesvnh Cf.u-P 

• Impudcticc 
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17 To Riceaiu) Flatter March 30, 1930 
‘ Dear Dr Flatter 

‘Many thanks for the copy of your translabon of King Lear )0U 
kindly sent me It gave me the occasion to read that powerful work 
once more 

“As to jour quesbon whether we are justified in regarding Lear 
as a case of hysteria I should like to say that one has scarcely the 
nght to expect a poet to present us with clinically perfect examples 
of mental illness It should be enough if our insbncbve reacbon is 
nowhere upset, and if what may be called our popular psychiatry al 
loivs us to follow in all his \'aganes the person who is depicted as 
abnormal 

*11115 IS so m the case of Lear We are not shod»,ed to see that 
in his mortificabon he loses his contact with reality, nor that, cling 
ing to the trauma, he indulges in phantasies of vengeance, nor that, 
in the cxtraragance of his passion, he storms and rages—although 
such behavior would disrupt the character of a consistent psjchosis 
I am not sure, though, whether such psychoses, muted of affecbve 
dinging to the trauma and psychobc turning away from it, do not 
occur in real life often enough 

His quieting down and his normal response when he realizes he 
IS safe in Cordelia’s protection do not seem to me to jusbfy a diag 
nosis of hysteria 

‘Sincerely jours 
‘ Freud" 


18 ToLouANEREAS-SALOMf Apifl 5, ig,, 

Ltcbc Lou ^ 

number of the Fsychoanalytischc Bavegung I 
gatta that not long ngg relied the age of seventy 

You get no rceogn.hon for O.B discreetness 
♦T, other there must be a limit to dignity and a 

for fncndship, olhciwisc it runs the nsk of being con 
nded with haughtiness Perhaps I should base been gbd of the 
° to jou on jour birthdaj how grcatlj I esteem and 

i Icart) Greetings from what»left of 


‘j-our 

Trcod" 
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10 To Lou Andreas-Salom^ May, 1931 

(L A -S had written an essay on her relations mth Frrad and psy 
ohoandysis It cppmed ye^t later m fer pcrthamomty pabM 
autobiography ) 

“Itag to you agam beta I get you, reply, because now I 
have had bme to read through your essay admire a 

•■It certamly has not often happened f 
psjchoanalybeal essay instod of mticmng A u 
It IS the most beautiful thing of 1 “““ ‘ j ,,lh the 

notary proof of your „ a mie synthesis, not 

heights from which jou descended ft,ir oooonents but a 

the nonsensical efforts {confined to and where jou 

true scientific one in which one can a (-oUcction of nerses, 

transform bach again into a analvlic hnife his turned 

tendons and blood vessels into which has. 

the body Could we only magnify P ^ ^ye to grasp 

slcetched with your fine brush we should perhaps 

*'Nof ev™^hng you deal ""«■ some p»p"« »?• 

color, only hard outlines 

ao ToEnouinoWmss AP"'’^.„,ercslcd me very 

“What you relate about 1 ““ ^ p„,„t of wcw is not 

much, but also made me a little aaefty 

that of atroganf tejeebon a chamis pigeo® 

men I watch a con,mods P"“J h, docs it But d 
of a hat I am quite ““Ble t ^ sopemalmal poam 

doesn't perturb me, beam' ‘""’'T'!!n’s 

connected with .1 Now I « f„ peatly the obs^ 

rn the darlr. m r^"^''™ „ desen-e any more 

capacity for Nor do they turn out mi, 

bemg placed m Uiem ^ the, am detected as ctob 

Oiing useful, and over .(is tni^ pr^J^ 

In all probability jmut pjj occult P'’'o“'"“'J, o Ibe 

to bdieve that behind^ of thought fnnsferenoM' 

new and very .mF-""' “ 
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transfemng of psychical processes through space to other people I 
know of proofs of this from observations made m daylight and am 
thinking of expressing my opinion publicly about it Naturally it 
would be unfavorable for the part you play as the pioneer of psycho¬ 
analysis in Italy were you to prodaim yourself at the same time a 
partisan of occultism ” 

21 To Marie Bonaparte. April 30,1932 
**Meine liebe Mane 

The questions in your letter provide the analyst with a very in 
terestmg theorefacal problem Has psychoanalysis any reason for dis¬ 
countenancing incestuous relabons between mother and son? And 
if so, what are they? They evidently cannot be the usual ones of 
simple taboo 

It IS very cunous—^but perhaps easdy to be understood—that just 
the most powerful prohibibons of mankind are those that are hardest 
to jusbfy That is because the jushficabons are prehistoric, taking 
their root m man’s past 

The situabon with incest is just the same as with cannibalism 
ere are of course real grounds m modem life against slaying a man 
in order to devour him, but no grounds whatever against eahng 
human flesh instead of animal flesh Still most of us would find it 
quite impossible 

Incest IS not so remote, and indeed happens often enough 
e (an readily see that if generally practiced it would be just as 
rra ul socially today as m anaent bmes This social harm is the 
undergone an apotheosis after being adorned by 
3 In individual excepbonal cases incest would even today be 
rni as, although, it is true, it would still be unsocial as ahrogabng 
one o those sexual restncbons necessary to the maintenance of av 
nizabon 

Vm* ^ parbcular case there is also the following considerahon to 
me in mind It might he possible for someone who has escaped 
will!" the phylogenebc repressions to allow himself incest 

harm, but one could never be sure of that These in 
often stronger than we are prone to esbmat^ then 
quite feelings of guilt against which one is 

22.ToEdoaei)o\Veiss May 8,1932 

mer remove a misundentanding A psychoanalyst’s refrain 

ng part publicly m occult studies is a purely pracbcal 
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measure, and only a temporary on^ not at all an 
pnncple Contemptuous ie,ectron of these 
penence of thorn would really he to .m.tate the 
L opponents In th.s matter I thmlc ,uH the same «J ^rntte 
more let to tahe a.ght, m a eowardly fashron f 
of dasdam, from the allegedly "l!lanr 

dence in the trustworthmess of our y chapter ^Tlie 

-The medium husmess, however, is a '=7; ,,, 

unqueshonable deceptions ’’rflmnces the difficulties of 

minded and tncky nature of obtainmE, the obvious im 

testing them in the pecidiar the utmost 

possibility of many of their claims, what is real in 

caution There must surely be reminiscent of the 

theoccult The techniques used up tiUnm 

traveling and currency reslncUons which do not wor 

33 To A A Robacx. June ai, ' 9 P P 3 „d u consult 

(In reference to e statement 0/ Adlers (M hreu 

hrmabootliispatients) The account Adlet 

"Thank you for the “P'sf’btms 1 > anjone who 

gave you is a distorted aspcnion, ^ „estn of his 

Slew him It can only f“‘?”J“nd whose hjsteiiKpncpbc 
whom he hrought to me for . ^vhen I pve up *”“5 

attacks only increased ^ the case with him That is 

her rt was only natural that I *r“;lamLhcd me even then by 
what he calls ‘appealing to him succcssMf 

his opinion that the treatment had been scry 

ToR.ans.u,Fr.™uS'P>”‘““-‘«”‘ 

"DearDr Flatter . ^„e,our translatrons of the Sonnets 

"Thank you for sending > translated m such » 

fess my amaacment a s«mg A„d I know bow diffi 

Some of them read as ^ adequately , 

cult rt rs .0 render such of__ 

"What you say b, which I mean that II 

Sonnets seems to ,„g ihar senous nature and ft 

longer be any uU be accounted for b) I ^ 

as selfreontesions publnh 

■•niis and the N" < 

IheSftntcspe-’reSne" 
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that the) were published witLout the author^s cooperation and 
passed on after his death to a public for whom they had not been 
intended 

*TTie contents have been used to ascertam the poet’s identity, 
whidi IS still doubtful Tbere hes m front of me a booh by Gerald H 
Rendall Shakespeare's Sonnets and Edward de Vcre, 1930 It puts 
forward the thesis that those poems were addressed to the Earl of 
Southampton and written by the Earl of Oxford I am mde^ al 
most convinced that none other than this aristocrat was our Shahe 
speare. In the light of that concepbon the Sonnets become mudi 
more undentandable 


‘Toms very smcerel), 
“Freud” 

^5 To Eixi^iidoWeiss September22,19^2 
“Lieber Herr Doktor 

Tou are quite right again I greatly regret the way I heep getting 
talcn m by these reporters One feels oneself obliged to male a few 
polite remarks, and ought to reckon every time with their bemg 
misused I can at least assure you that each of them takes me in 
only once” 


To^WBo^A^>AKIE. Febraa.yio,ig^ 

MeineliebeMane 

wann thanks for repeabng your invitabon It is naturally 
^ ^ to know that a bcauhfu! spot exists where one would be 
^ home could be found But it is assuredly under 
T if r hurry to lea\e the old hom^ espeaally 

mi. % ' ^ bodO) troubles that w ould make so much harder 

c\-ciyihing turns on whether we fed 
be ^ Vienna It is hard to judge that, no one can 

seemt f future is unpredictable Only one thing 

DroSnM ° decision is not urgent, we shall have weeks, 

probably mraths, to think it orcr 

Germmf here and make one statdess, as they ba\c m 

to i,'" ^ shall haie to lea\e I am rather indined 

which tliat shall get a fasasm of an Austrian bnd, 

that nnr would be much easier to endure, so 

and \farV ^ ^ the^ is a nsk of personal danger, as Ruth 

p-e^tv utII tdlmg me, I can hardly bdicte. I am 

am in If * Austria, the best informed onh know that 

' ® of pT<n-oic a grot ,..r abroad ” 
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27 To James S H Beansom Match 25,1934- 
"Dear Mr Bransom 

"I have been eagerly studying your study of Lear and have come 
to the following conclusions You arc tight, the last smair section of 
the hook discloses the secret meanmg of the tagrfy, the 
incestuous claims on the daughter's love In the , 

human famUy, we assume, all females belong^ to 
daughters were hn seaual oh.eets uo less 
of lhat attitude has been relamed m actual life of ^ 
xn the unconscious these ancient wishes remain m a 
A poet may dimly perceive them more ^ 

and try to Cud eapressiou for them ShaV«P^ 

Hamlet how sensihve he was to another of these rep 

the Oedipus complex as well as lhat 

"Your supposition fllurmnales the nd c fateful love for 

of Lear The elder snters have already 

the father and become hostile “ ^Coidelia stffl 

are resentful at the disappointment 1 

dings to him, her love for Mm « ^ dumb I 

levil It pubhdy she has to refuse defiantly and rem 


publicly i 

toe fte 1,.^ of 

the identity of Shakapeare m contributa anjihing to 


have seen ,ust Bjat hehavioj rn^y M.rf „ 


th Edward dc vcio, a..- — - 

Earl of Oxford Let us sec if tte STri U™“P 

the understanding of the including the only son) 

daughters (other chfidreu had died yo & ^ ^ 

Elmabeth, horn 1575, So'^S" ^toLeaic made m his matenal In 
attention to a sliiking change are unmamed at tlic 


all the i 


ntion to a striking cuangc ^ ^ unmamed ai i 

the accounts of the sources the g Shilespo" the 

lime of the love test and P" ‘"’"'Jcoiert already pregnant), and 
two dder are mamed M a composihon of Lear—su^ J 

Corddiasal single. Wco-*'o';;'“„n.a^ 

With nght-m the ,505. Bndgct *named U"* 

ment Elizabeth ,&Jand Susan, our 

Noms m r ;99 sS'uos single .hrongl.oo^“ 

mamed Lord Po-^f^'^Tcolui <o MU it that tor«« com 
father’s lifetime ' before 1604 * , ,1 was. 


'Tlie oUier, dieted Lear as insane. 

as IS well ''’’'uU to support from the soutecs 

ofhisowninitiati'e" 
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perhaps understand that if T^e insider the analog) of the *absurd 
in dreams This signifies a forceful rejection of the content of the 
dream, as much as to say *it would be nonsensical to beheve such 
a thing’ Shalespeare could ha\c done the same if his sexual desires 
for the daughters came too near to his consciousness meaning ‘only 
a madman would have such desires’ Lear had to be mad just be 
cause the Trae Chronicle History had stressed his excessive love for 
his daughters Is it not cunous, by the way, that in the play that 
deals with the father's relations to his three daughters there is no 
mention whatever of the mother, and after all there must have been 
one This is one of the traits that gives the tragedy a rather harsh 
note of inhumanity If Shakespeare was Lord Oxford the figure of 
the father who gave all he had to his children must have had for 
him a special compensatory attrachon, since Edward de Vere was the 
exact opposite, an inadequate father who never did his duty by his 
children A squanderer of his inhentance and a miserable manager of 
his affairs, oppressed by debts, he could not mamtam bis family, did 
not live with them, and left the educabon and care of his three 
daughters to their grandfather, Lord Burleigh His mamage with 
Ann Cecil turned out very unhappOy If be was Shakespeare he 
had himself cxpenenced Othello’s torments 
’’When one compares the date of Oxford’s death (1604) with the 
dates of publicaUon and the state of the text one surmises that the 
poet did not finish one play after another but for a long period 
worked at several together, so that several of them were not finished 
when he died They were then somehow completed by his biends 
and colleagues and arranged for performance and publicabon (Lord 
Derby, his first son in law—to be equated with Albany in Lear and 
Horabo in Hamlet—is the name of a favorite cousm of Oxfords, 
Horabo de Vere) 

"In an early essay The Theme of the Three Caskets' (1913) I 
gave another interpretation of the Lear story, which only appears to 
contradict yours \Vhat I tned to establish there was the my^ological 
content of the matcrul, to which the conneebon between father 
and daughter was ongmaHy alien With the mserbon of this feature 
e gains a psychological interest which puts the earlier one m 
c ckground, I hope to show that in Shakespeare’s Lear the old 
meaning shinnncrs at bmes throu^ the new one, 

"Mit ergebenen Crussen 

*"IhT Freud" 
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28 ToAiOTOtDZwrio Mayii.>934 „ ^ „n Nk 

{Commenting on Arnold Zwag’s fta of imimg 0 book on Nie 

'“uselTttIt «= touch h=« on the problem of 
versus histoncal reality I hnow that m that ™ 

servative Where there is an unbndgeable gap m 

a wnter may step in and try to gu«s o imagma 

habited country he may well f„ ,OTOved and 

bon Even if the happenings are 

alien to common hnowledge he ^ , ,000 Macbeth was 

valid cnbcism of Shahespeare tha a 1^^ 

a ,ust and benevolent King of become com 

should respect reality where it n , at a stony 

mon property Bernard Shaw, w o ma 

Sphn^ as If he were a i, a dm™ be is who 

Cleopatra when he sa3s from ' tiKioncal Caesar got her to 
puts jesting above everything se letnaincd 

=:.r.i:»3“.rsrj 

not for the belter when they f ,.me with sneb > 

"Now when it is a question of “ ^ ^ ,„,e of bis bemg 

living influence as has Tncdnch ^ portiait. le, hen 

and his destiny should base the sa the 

ever the conception be daborn^ ^ ™ ^ „„c has 

resemblance And since «>= “b 'rt a „,3, ,eina,n « 

Bist to collect so mod. Othenwse .1 at 

to complete .1 ,he^devolcd sen and fte 

happens is the satn ctmiU sou hai'C changed 

paScr -Poor Father bow p„ed„cb N,c«^ 

tlnnl, I'bal ate we to 00 ^ portrait jot an 

mether there ensts jani 

blow Podach’s booh something that goca b^ 

nut with rncdnd, Nic^- Uiat .1 harder .0 ea^ns« 

nhat IS usual Tbcic a „o doubt psjvln P , g 

and leconstioct, tb^ " aJnnja psjxhica. ™b'« J 

,n a certain sequent tq.ng o un« 

II,cm, and one much mtcml m the details 

Anjhow a non-exper 
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“I cannot say whether these are my true reasons against your 
plan Perhaps they have something to do with the way m which you 
compare me to him In my youth he signified a nobility to which 
I could not attain A fnend of mine, Dr Paneth, had got to know 
him in the Engadin^ and he used to wnte to me a lot about 
him Later on also my atfatude toward him was about the same as 
you described in 'Die Bilanz * To turn to this book I have read it 
and find it very painful I hope that writing it did you good as a 
safety valve to discharge your fedmgs, for I am almost choking with 
pent up rancor and fury* I naturally do not believe half of what 
you wnte about me But, all the same, my friend Yvette has a 
song in her repertoire ‘Qa jait toufours platsir ’ ” 


29 To Baron Karl Ferdinand Tinty (Chicago), July 10,1934 
' SeliT geehrter Herr Baron 

"I was glad to learn from your letter that your interesting plan 
of making Schcllaburg into an international intellectual center has 
come so near completion 

' When some years ago you offered me your castle to make it into 
the headquarters of the psychoanalybeal movement I had to decline, 
on the one hand because of our lack of means, and on the other 
hand because the demands both of therapy and of training tie us to 
a large city A quite different possibility would be the employment 
of psychoanalysis in the framework of your institution Perhaps that 
could be arranged, and it would be advantageous for us But I am 
no longer the person to decide such matters My age and impaired 
background The persons to whom you 
should apply when your plan has got far enough are Dr A A 
w ’ \ NY, President of the Amencan Psychoan 

apical Assoaation, and Dr Ernest Jones, 81, Harley Street, Lon 
don President of the whole International Psycho Analytical Associa 
olh close fnends of mine I hope to hear from both of them 
about the further developments 

“Mif den besten Wunschen 
“1/ir ergebener 

‘Treud” 


' Pfobabl) m 1885 

'O! course, tn-cr II,c Nazi icgimc 
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30 To Lou AuDiffiAS-SALOMi May 16,1935 

^•Whtroue lives long enougli {such as 79) one at 8=** j' 
letter and even a picture from you, uhat^er the -"J “ 
like I enclose one of myself lor you an 

naturedness and humor is needed to ^dure the 
growing old The garden outside and t ' “ mockery* 1 am 
beauhful, but the spnng is, as we say in Vienn , 
finally learning how to freeze My ^ one fed 

drink against my subnormal temperature 

miserable . , f I don’t inow if 

‘ Don’t expect to hear anything sensible 

I can still wnte anything “^ve I r y g sibyllmc books 

I in looking after my health This B evi ^ become 

the less that remains of them, ^'s are of me. 

Naturally I am mote and more d^dent on Anna 
rust as Mephistopheles once rOTatked 
■At the end we depend on the I uish sery 

‘■At all events it was very mse >0 h 
much I could tell you personally how near to my n 

being IS „ 

‘Freud 


31 To A A Roeack October 19. * 93 ^ 

"GccJirter Herr Dofefor which is assured of my interest 

“I got today jour booh on Perse^ for the neivs m 

and for which I thank you plan for celebrating rnj 

your letter a few dajs carher con^ S J 
aghheth birthday I ponder that yo & ^ been the 

rhefore sendrng “nted to gne rn to )"« 

proper and usnalthrng to do, unless yo 

negative impulses ,„„tcd to «P'® , 

\ou grve a list of the P^'> Among these are a feu ««> 
selves on the subiecl of ps) (3) ''s'C 

have a nght .0 t=''“f,„ I,„de.s«nd nothing of it, 
ncction rvitli analysis, ( ^ ^ ,3^ enemies to it j 

»= ;rcnms«- »"-■> •” 

emerge m these cu 
‘ Foppcrei 
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disagreeable I myself naturally am not thinking of participating in 
any way in the symposium I can only hope that you yourself \vill 
be obliged to drop the matter by most of those invited refusing I 
know definitely of one who will not answer that is Sante de Sanctis, 
who died m February 

“Nor can your phantasy that I should preside over a Congress to 
celebrate the jubflee of psychoanalysis be fulfilled Above all because 
there is no prospect of such a celebrabon Psychoanalysis was bom in 
1895 or 1900 or in between When it is fifty years old I shall not 
be here any more I do not know what ignorant journalist has been 
imagining this fairy tale 

“With an expression of my r^et that such an accomplished man 
should be wflling to let himself into such an undignified undertaking 
1 greet you as 

“Ihr ergebener 
“Freud” 


32 ToTiiomasMann November 29,1936 
“Vcrchrfcr F reund 

“The beneficent personal impressions of your last visit to Vienna 
keep recurring in my memory Not long ago I finished reading 
your new \olume of the Joseph story' with the sad thought that 
this great cxpcncnce is now over, and that I shall probably not be 
able to read the continuation 

*The impressions of this story, combined with the thoughts about 
the gclebte "Vita you expressed in your lecture and the mylhological 
prototy'pe, ha\c led me to do'clop a set of ideas which give me an 
occasion for conversing with you, as if you were sitting m my room 
opposite me, without my expecting cither a polite response or any 
detailed considcntion of what I have to say I myself do not take 
1 1C idea very scnously, but I find it has a certain charm, rather like 
what the crack of the whip had for the old postilions 

1 $ there an histoncal person for whom the life of Joseph was 
a mvihical pattern, so that the phantasy of Joseph may be divined 
as the secret dynamic motor through his whole life’ I think Napo¬ 
leon was sucli a person 

(a) He was a Corsican, the second son in a crowd of brothers and 
suten His eldest biothcr was called Joseph, and this orcumstance— 
in 11C way the accidental and the inevitable get combined in hfe-“ 
^*3S ate ul for lam In a Corsican family tlic privilege of the eldest 
• Part o! th- tetralogy Jo eph und teme BrUder 
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is surrounded wrlh a qu.lc I 

phonse Daudet once dep.Ced flu^ a novd In « ^ - 1 
mistato? Perhaps in some other booh, or ms ) 

Uus Corsican cnston. a normal human re al, n „ 

aled The eldest hrolher is the natnml ™ , 
ishes toward tim an elemental «n -Jemus intention, would 

in later years the expressions me Josepl. 

apply To push Joseph aside^ to strongest emotion It 

himself, must have been the httle ^ excessive mfan 

IS ennous, and one often ohseives T^e hated 

tile impulses tend to change round uito tM PP 
nval hecomes a loved being So tat we hear 

he must have at 6rst hated Josep wi Ly^gn beings and could 

that later on he loved him above ah J “U P 

hardly tahe amiss anything Iron. " ^pensat^^ but 
son The oxigmal hatred, “rmsferred to other eh- 

the early aggression only '‘‘y” * ^ had to pay the 
jects Hundreds of thousands of smnge 

of this htUe fiend having ^ „„g Napoleon’s tmder 

"(b) In another layer of hu "’“j h® ,,s concerned to 

feelmgs were bound up with his sisteB 

replace his dead father in can g jccommended that he m i^ 

As soon as he became ^ had charm and mfliienee 

a young widow, older than '■■“f/’ j;;, p.„bably 
A good deal could be said J”'^led Josephine Thanlsto 

esfve for him was the fact ,he tender emotions jm 

this name he could transfer to her so ^ ba^ 

felt for the eldmt brother Sh^d.^ o*env.se 

betrayed him, hut h^“^„,„„3,ely and forgave her ever) 
toward women, du g account 

he eould not he angry wrfh her Th iSph 

"(cl The love for Josephine B ^„,. 6 cat.on with 

of the name, hut -.ura% -y- h.s famous ^edm n » 

This came to the .f one is I“f “t,” more 

Wliere else should oneJo to 

e ai.. A-niini! 
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his later jears in Europe. He took care of his brothers by making 
them Pnnces and Kings. The useless Jerome was perhaps his Ben¬ 
jamin. And then he became disloyal to his mjth; he allo^ved rcal- 
isb'c considerations to make him decide to put aside the beloved 
Josephine. With that b^n his descent; from then onward the great 
destroyer worked toward his own destruction. The hazardous and not 
well prepared campaign against Russia brought about his downfall. 
It w'as like a self-punishment for his disloyalty to Josephine, for the 
regression from his love to his original enmity toward Joseph. Never¬ 
theless, e\’en here, against Napoleon's intention, fate repeated an¬ 
other part of the Joseph story'. It was Joseph’s dream, that sun, moon 
and stars should bow down before him, that led him on till he was 
cast into a pit. 

'‘HerzJich 

•‘Ihr 

"Freud" 


33. To Mawe Bonaparte. May 27,1957, 

"Mcinc Uebe Marie: 

I wall try to answer your question [about aggression]. The whole 
t^ic has^ not yet been treated carefully, and what I had to say 
a ut it in earlier wntings was so premature and casual as hardly 
to deserve consideration. 

Art ^ ^ concept that contains a judgment of value. 

rra y it signifies the application to another field in which socially 
rnorc valuable achievements arc possible. One must then admit that 
sim ar cviations from the goal of destruction and exploitation to 
CT ac iicvcments are demonstrable on an extensive scale for the 
instinct of destruction. All aclmlics that rearrange or effect changes 
tr.»» extent destructive and thus redirect a portion of the 

a« Jr i ongirul destructive goal. Even tlic sexual instinct, 

fntr »i°**'* svithout some measure of aggression. There- 

stiM wnibmation of the two instincts tliere is a partial 

sublimation of the destructive mstmet. 

segard finall) curiosity, tlic impulse to investigate, as a 
rJhri- ^ of the aggressive or destructive instinct. Alto- 

canrr Jr«i ® intellect the instinct attains a high signifi- 
•rp. nio.or of all discrimination, denial and condemnation, 
ctr^ntfinward of the aggressive impulse u naturally the 
from turning outw:ard of tlic libido when it passes over 

e^o 0 objects. One could imagine a pretty schematic idea 
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of all hbido being at the beginning of life irected 

all aggression outward, and that flns gradually changes in the conise 

of life But perhaps that is not correct 

-me reprLion of aggression n the hardest 
As IS well mown, it is easy to establnh the presence 
Sion, but whether it is then latent ftrongh 
other avay is not clear What nsnally happens is 
IS latent or repressed through some 
through an erotic eathems And with tot one approaches 
of amhivalency, which is sbll very puzzhng 

“Forgive me for the lecture ‘Cordially 

‘jours 


34 ToMAnmBoNAPAnTC June 17 ,1937 ^,,1, ,voot the dcstnic 
Please do not ovetestimale 

tive inshnct They were only oss -uyidy Also there is so 
thought over If yon propose to use them pnhl.ciy 

little new m them ’ 


33 ToMamoBonafahte August 13, i 937 

MeinelieheManc „ UJ,, since I hue httle to do 

•■I can ansiver you iiathont ony dda). 

Moses 11 was Snishcd yestenb, ^ ,^“'5 

hies best in the “tlv mcanstTwriter the being W ^ 

■■ Immortality ' 7 /T“ „ol mourn jnur doth, 

many imbnown people , j ^ „„ „411 soon console jum 

tor /on wnl l-dLS m 1- fncndly rccol.cc 

self over my death ,. ,mnjorlahty I rccogmre .,, ..g 

hon^lhe only bud thcTeme or «luc of M one 

“The moment one mq existence In 5 

IS sicl, since suiplus of unsalirlicd 

so one IS only adm S ^ ^ fermenting, 

something else mus j^bnatiom of mine are ^ „ 

pief and depression 

on a grand sofe P advertisement which 

going tluough m^«“ I Inow of W-f 

etandmosl™ ^„,,„doIlart 7 ” 

J-OU can he pO”'’ 
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36 ToKaiilWeissmann March 21,1938 
*‘SehT geehrter Herr 

“Good news is always welcome and m times like these specially 
cheenng I have heard with the greatest interest of your activities 
on behalf of psychoanalysis in conjunction with Dr Pereira da Sflva, 
and with great regret of the untimely death of Professor Porto- 
Canero 

“I can read Spanish easily, but the resemblance between it and 
your language only confuses me I have often tned without success 
to read something in Portuguese nor did I manage any better with 
your book. 

“I hope fliat your study of psychoanalysis will give you ever in 
creasing satisfaction as you deepen your knowledge And I send you 
my warmest wishes for your success ” 

“Jhr sehr ergebener 
“Freud” 

37 To Marie Bovaparte August 21,1938 
"Mctne Itebe Mane 

I have just read the manuscript of your paper on Time* and am 
having it copied From the part on the unconscious onward it gets 
better, more important and full of content We have already talked 
about our agreement over the final conclusions The work does you 
honor 

My first impression is that a second section might follow, taking 
up the theme with analytic meUiods I will make a modest suggestion 
in this direction There is an area whose frontiers belong both to 
the outer world and to the ego our perceptual superficies So it 
might be that the idea of fame is connected with the work of the 
would then be m the right if we replace his 
o ^ loned a pnon by our more modem mtrospecfaon of the 

psyc ica apparatus It should be the same with spac^ causality, 
etc ■ r ”7 

December 13,1938 
^ (Dn hearing of <r severe motor accident ) 

"Lieber Meisfer Arnold 

, me a fadl account, but it is a very different 

^ g seeing your own handwriting The good news on which I had 
^ Perceptual consciousness 

tn picture the development of the sense of tjm® 

m terms of Planck's quantum theory 
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counted becomes the eas.er to hehese TI-'”om®= 
ahleness of fate. Why need one be 

hfe when one is anyhow ' j „^ws Adam, 

about your son, who was ^ was'glad to hear that 

since I had not heard anything abou dninhen officer when 

he was blameless May the dcvfl not foiget that dmn en o 

he >s choosing from the English ,. nght were 

"Them IS no news fmm heie ^nng for a sec 

It not for this and that and t’other > le 

ond sequestrum which should come ^ ^ 

■ Please thank your dear wife or w ^ iKovery 
“And now specially warm mshes for y P , 

‘Treud 
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IN THE SIXTEEN YEARS DITRINC WJlICn PROFESSOR PICHLER ATTENDED 

Freud he keot r^lar notes of the case, cveij visit being recorded 
and the details entered \vith an admirable exactitude For months at 
a time there would be daily interviews, so hard was it to relieve the 
discomfort in the wound The notes were made in a vanation of the 
Gabelsberger system of stenography invented by Pichlei's father and 
so were unintelligible to other people After his death there w'as only 
one person who could decipher them, his old secretary The inde 
fabgable Max Schur, to whom Pichler had left his notes on his death, 
sought her out and persuaded her to undertake the labonous task of 
transcribing them this in spite of the difficulty that all the medical 
expressions were indicated only by abbreviations Even so the notes 
three foolscap sheets of dose tjpe They give an unfor 
e picture of the long drawn out distress, or even agony, through 
which Freud passed m those years 
Dr Ijjos Levy has been good enough to translate these notes into 
Schur has checked the translation from his personal 
Dvv e ge of the details I have made a small selection of them, 
mam 7 or t eir medical interest and append them here But they 
n give It e idea of the day to^y struggle, by the countless manip- 
ons an applications, to procure some rehef for the conbnual 
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Extract of Case History 

9/26/23 Consi.lbt.on pSml “t* 

pap,lbop.ol.fcnnglenkoplata^n8Wj^>^ 

last spnng, «cn.on far of operaUon s.te, at 

noma ) Now lecmrence at antenor eg 

postenor end of supenor protessiB a ’ merotanc 

form nice, eatendrng over o 

and snrall part of tongue „( „tn,andibolar 

llien undertool, on speoal req ertema and, shortly 

and cCTMcal glands and ligalnre o 

afterward, resection of with postenor edge 

ascendent mandibulac ^ Wound m soft bssuc cov 

witlnnarcaot scat m palatmal arch 

ered w.U. Th.ersch^raft 

Tlnerscli graft c„„t,ed Xtay irradcbons danag 

"“d 

finally provided noth spnngs 

11/19/25 Operation of impact p„fessorSchroeder 

1929 Patient had new P'"*®'* till in use now 

in Berlin, with dnft for upp ijlia m operation area, 

10/10/30 Haeision of small papillaO-lcuhoplaUa 

Tliierseh graft ly diathermy 

2/7/31 Removal of ne^v warty p 

V23/31 Another excision constnicled by Dr 

Sept, 1931 Neiv ‘subsequently seieral mote prost « 

Kazanijan from , of the same kind 7/29, / j 

3/7/32 Other °|“d‘9/S/33 excisions and magnlabon 

10/6 12/8/32, jqW negative) 
small papillon’3 ( ^ departure 

• Summary report sent t 
London 
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1/12/34 Cauterization with caustic potash 

3/23-7/11/34 165 radium mgh Contact inadiations at distance of 
ca ^-8 mm and 1 mm brass 6 Uer Has to be abandoned since 
pahent felt that irradiations caused migraine and se\ere disturb¬ 
ances of general condition 

9/24-12/6/34 125 mgh radium Had to be abandoned again 

3/23/35 Destruction of small papillomata by diathermy 

4/30/35 Destruction of small papdlomata by diathermy 

8/19/ and 10/11/35 Destnichon of brown dry keratosis by dia 
thermy 

3/10/36 Destruction of papilloma by diathermy 

Excision of more elevate nodule by diathermy (histolog 
findings cancer) therefore 

7/18/36 deepening of wound, resection of some bone substance and 
thorough coagulation 

12/12/36 Coagulation of very suspect ulcer 

4/22/37 Biopsy exasion of warty prohferabon at site of former 
operabon at inner wall of ramus ascendens mandibulae, evipan 
narcosis (Histolog negative) 

1/22/38 Excision of ulcerous and simultaneously raised place and 
thorough coagulation of focus (Histolog findings posibve ) 

2/19/38 Excision of suspect wart at site of last operabon (His¬ 
tolog negative ) 

6/2/38 I^t exammabon In one place keratosis m form of recur 
rent rown crust In several places slight papillary formabons, 
non-suspicious according to previous expenence 


Pichler Notes 


nsultation with Dr Hajek In spnng he performed 
n acision at the right antenor arch of the palate because of a 
^ i erab\e papillary leukoplakia It had been planned as an 
exp ora ve measure, but was extended far bejond the diseased 
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parts Tl,ah,s.olog.cal Snirngswcrepos-Uve Berthe ^ 
no complaints Now, m the W « > F p„ienoi 

loclcpw Tlicrc IS a cratershaped W 

part of the Tuh ” J „„cd„s membrane and 

glossal fold “"‘‘"“"S *"’!J^pdate.tself o reduced m 
over the margin of the mandible P 

sne by the previous “P™'"" “ pmtnisinns Only one 

hard palate at its postenor part ™‘™ /,,^,i3tely behind 
snhmaidllaiy lymphihc glan condition that he 

the extenor maxillary artery , (ee 

should not be attended as a hloAanaes 

Proiect parual mandible (Resectio an 

thesia and removal of a splint . „5nalcs that it « po' 

gull intern.) Expenment on ^ ^ py mulupio 

r.‘t7t^e"SSJthe upper ,aiv hone he re 
moved 

9/27 Cleaning of teeth EaplomUoo of teeth 

10/4 Operation at the Se«‘»nu.n AuertF'S ^ ^ sola 

' Steiner Pantopon o 03 S^ . 3 ^^^^Hoia 

non to start and ““'e„es. angnlar incision Tff «l 

novocain into Cerv ligature of the = 

clearance of the s artery thyieoidea sup 

carotis ext pcnpheial y enlarged and at c 

lar and some submaxilh-y ^b”d „„ g,s,ological exam 

tion a htfle suspicious (no malign 

ination) Assistants Dr 

10/11 Operation at a-' ^“'Tcc 
'“'nofer'andDr a'trrf U^rnaesthena 
non, excellent f'“‘n, Payi s method, 
oblique path, J Cut through the mi cut 

palate and hp nse till half height M ppos- 

“■rS-’ 
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10/11 / 23 —confinucd 

enable it to be turned down later, to cover with it the gap at the 
mandible and to stitch it up to the margin of the cut palate 
Then opened the jaws by Hcistcr, detaching the Slnc^v of the m 
temporalis from the Proc coron, extraction of Upper Right 7 
and from the alveola of Lower Left 7 to tlie Incis setting some 
boreholes obliquely from upper outside to lower inside at the 
mandible, linking them partly by sawing with Sudeck fraise and 
partly chiseled through Then chiseled off the ensta zjgomatica 
high above, cutting around tumor from Upper Right 3 which 
has been extracted too, through the soft palate, the superior 
parts of the tonsils and the lingual mucous membrane of the 
mandible, chiseling through the fossa canina, the proc pter at 
its root and at the hard palate, and finally pulling forward the 
tumor and severing the nervus pterygoidcus intemus At this 
point, the whole piece broke up into 3 fragments Proc cor, 
upper jaw and the tumor At the wound side of the latter no 
macroscopically observable diseased tissue No strong bleeding 
Suturing the mucous membrane of the palate below to the Mas- 
seter muscle, further below to a 2 cm broad flap which has been 
isolated from the buccal mucous membrane (below up to the 
gum), disregarding the papilla Slenoni to create at least one un 
strained bndge of mucous membrane from the palate arch over 
to t e angulus mt Inserbon of the prosthesis, the wound margin 
of the soft palate being drawn sidewise with two sutures below 
e prosthesis Maxillary sinuses polypous but otherwise normal, 
mucous membrane only partly removed Tamponed [Packed], 
a ove t e tampon the deep gap between the upper and lower 
jaw, w 1C partly goes into the soft palate below the mucous 
mem rane, filled up by a Stents-clod of which anterior margin 
IK under the wound-surface of the cheek fiap Thiersch-graft of 
IS ents^ od from the left upper arm Skin suture The pros 
Kis m a ition to the clasps fastened also to Upper Left 14 
en s e^s during the greater part of the operation Nervus 
V in an hngualis may not have been injured Perhaps the 
Affp e not to have removed more of the M pter mt 
64 Caffeine, calcium, digitalis-mjecbon 

^ reacbon Condition good, slept well Pat cannot 

speak Thint DnjHmema 
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10/13 After feeding by nasal lube, patient, who ” 

proved very much Evening sudden use of t™P™ ‘ 3’ 
La a"), svL sensaUon of wtubuess Camphora, 
i or 3 hours deerease of temperature to nornial Ob,ectiveIy 

everything all nght 

11/7 Since day before .uLar^cer” uLible 

from region of Proc pt where at this 

after sloughing off No sequestrum to be 

rore^rortSaXrO-SLeufo’rvu— 

11/9 UL.hitesheavflyonPioeaWChnW 

removd of prosthesis fLh nech of teedi 

upper prosthesis >’aolu«'d polishing of both 3 

If fed on above, bile ^^ 
nght side and remoral of UR 5 4 P „,„,ll,esis at the 
11/10 Again mereased pain ^stcnls-casl mdi 

point of the 'T'lhS 

upper prosthesis to supply i m 

11/12 Received Sloei^’s , ^e operated on the same 

formed him, induced him to decide too p 

day . .i-nK Or Hoferand 

PJU Operahon in Sanatorium o, Hod anaesthesia 

Dr HertzU After pan><J™'»P*re iLsion at ch«!.smr 
Fayr and 3rd branch into , for access Cut lhiou„ 

to^rd fissnra 00 s ond rpocute";^” Uimo 

soft palate ca iM cm f ”''“,'^Thnel.nB off 
up to palate bone mfttesue^onneetions Prcl^W 

the latter by rercmig' ' Ncedin„ bn 

section of nervus an inspection of specimen, 

from nia,or ^ lemoval of O'*'’'''””’X““sertion of 

of which 0PP“'^‘Lor biopsy rollomng Ihft m^erh 

to prosthesis Pr”"’',’ opposite diagonal 

niu'cens membrane along ^ 

11/14 Suture ‘’""^ii'^mg Sft 

dod i probable damage to Tliiersch gra 

and icmo^cdw»t«P 
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11/19 Calls on patient on 15th, 16th, 17th On 19th violent pain, 
no fever On ryth patient underwent a Steinach-operation'’ for 
rquvenation,” hoping for possible effect on cancer predisposi 
ion Investigation of specimens by Sternberg show only granu 
ation bssuc on two particles of the specimen, carcinoma on one 
side of third particle 


T (t- prosthesis adjusted with black guttapercha on lower 
e o pain, bite still somewhat high Cannot understand why 
1 e too high after having taken impressions twice Any\vay, 
clasp LL 4 not far enough lingually 

/28 Bite still somewhat high but not troublesome can remain 
ovver prosthesis with clasp supplement taken for vulcanizabon 
as 0 upper clod with wax extension, should be vulcanized and 
extended upward and to postenor pharyngeal 

wuh added to top of upper plate and inserted 

with packing for enlargement of antrum 

!ir ""'y ‘0 UL a with some support 

shnwc sensitive through overstrain UL 1 

dron toward lingual side since prosthesis tends to 

lower n«t,r to counteract this by occlusion on 

ne!Ld h? ’ hove to be con 

guttanerrh ^ support Some additional 

fn mm All T u '“P 

“ e aT, „ L %'*■ ‘f -““-cted to lower bite Other 
wise all nght Swallowing and speech very good 

Pros^thau'trealJ^CTr '‘'"’v* Poifectly. no sagging backward 
manapM ^ considered completed Patient 

Decision for u ^^ove and reinsert all parts of prosthesis 
k-necht whn * ray therapy Consultation with Holz 

bent consulting room to examine the pa 

SIS and begins without prosthe 

first session immediately to-day 

book-closuTJ nir**"”*' 8“”^‘yalasp for front teeth and 
No 1, weighs ters'r ^ P"“*““ 

sertion easfer than wia^No'T"'^ Removal and in 

‘Ligation of the spermatic duet 
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2/n Inserfon cf proslhes. . of h.^ 

and closing hooUct icmovcd bacbrari Pahent p 
on left upper part, speech uoise 

lower left , p 

2/26 Altered prosthesis I^ttapereha to 

sidcrahle improvement after fnttnet a 

had of clod ^ „„thavinB dieted 

2/28 Tins time clod fitted badly on ’completely and pal 

„to groove on haete Has “ " fdann/msertion Fits 
ate-plate pressed upnaid and 

well after insertion but speech q „,cssuic 

3/6 Pam left on upper and '°*“„^p„o,?chrfy fo"" P’’ 
points Otherwise, PJ'" f “fca , mm m front o he 
ate which IS lammed at * „f pCate plate and to 

uvula between poslenot palate “ 

quasi obturating bad !“« ”E Ae I=H Roandiag off 

PeCma^n 

b’sss-s-"--" 

l3y " „rh worse Cannot find 

3/12 All hinds of ^pby to’soft palate, espeeral'/ on 

the reason Have given more play 

nasal Side t,« finds hardly any sign o 

3 /M Consu,.ationW..bOoe»tS-;_^oSf„, 

ihmolaly Cotz'nam^^ ^ Substantial ^S,5d,„g 

whether nose oc chiseling Som ^^^,0 

4/10 Prosthesis by now, ta “ ^ •'“* “ 

•A speech speev'n' 
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5/27 Speech \\orse, obviously nasal, all the more so since last mod 
ificalion Supply of guttapercha at the point of uvula-channel 
seems to improve it Lockjaw much improve Also s^\allowlng 
of fluids, which has been much more troublesome seems im 
proved 

7/1 Closure when drinking cold water worse again, therefore at 
tempt to supply more guttapercha Closure improved But great 
est discomfort from pressure and strain on nght side for which 
cause cannot be found Perhaps due to sinus trouble which is 
treated by Neumann Advice to remove prosthesis more fre¬ 
quently to improve condihon if possible 

9/30 New prosthesis a excellent for three daj's Since then worse, 
coinciding with heavy cold, possibly some general swelling, no 
other findings Inside prosthesis no flmds, hardly any unclean 
ness 


10/6 Tension enbrely gone but the disagreeable fact remains that 
prosthesis drops on both sides, on the left some more than on 
e creating discomfort Only remedy would be spnngs 
w ich I should like to avoid as long as possible Instead attempt 
to correct hold of hmge-sphnt by supplying Kerr at front 


am improved but maslicabon and dnnkmg worse, fluids 
^urgitabng through nose since plate fits more loosely agam 
aslCTuig of screw by iki turns seems insuffiaent Unless pa 
^ remedy to increase supply of gutta 

a on top of plate again so as to produce better adhesion 
y try to fit some sort of padded bands or ndeis to prevent 
s ippmg 0 hmge-clasp toward necks of teeth Treatment with 
ver nitrate of upper and lower necks of teeth repeated 


nf improved Some discomfort due to wobbling 

rf tightening of screws helps only temporarily 

tn Cf ^ conbnues to mount toward neck of teeth, plan 
t ° a plabnum hand IS affixed to UR 2 with small 

^ screwed gold p^ to UL 4 , with corresponding 
_ /Tj, hinge<lasp If necessary, perhaps teeth UR 

«m,. ^ ^ altered simflaily Prosthesis 2 to receive the 

same new hinge-clasp 


3/10 UL 2 3 pulps ejtacted and roots fined 
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3/12 UL 3 scim cemented in Fits seqi nell now ini 

pleVnasal TTieiefare piosthesn inserted nifli gutlap^cha 
m. and perhaps UL a to be deviUlned and then prosthesn 
finall) ad|usled to palate 

4/24 Prosthesis 3 very good for “hafe'”cotl 

to •hanging down of “fo nghf 1 . 

about through hvisling of foe 

lemedied by tightening * aold-eallery fits into place 

with cement Prosthesis a with neiv go | 
after some difBcnll.es, hut interferes with We 
has to be ad|USled further 

7/5 Several good days, ‘>'=Y‘Y “Sty'to roan^ySirrig Has 
depressing hopelessness abou , ejeent sight ginginhs, 
slept eleven hours “’’1“ j „ pap,11a behsecn UR a 1 , 

especially at lingual side “‘VR. P^P n, „at 

where gum is extraordina y yP p^rt free 

ter IS naamly "““orthofo™ and later massage 

gingivamargin by elect 

9/9 At the incision margin of fo p„tubcrance 

the hole leading to the -emtnane m the vicinity pet 

has appeared, svith the appears somewhat sas- 

haps more papillary *an ^ Til iS catarrh of n^ 

pect, might mean operation pabent snBerf 

mucons membrane Even before h P jj,,.„rfal 

once or twice yearly from P''"''Xbed by these other 

and efomordal sinuses, wars not much 0 

vose. , ,, since last 

operation “"a'OidaHc o 7 htodiscop and ft 

Operation mm) « ^ndibular and buccal 

times a ec 4% . t adheres strongly .0 bone a^tri 

gum distally at 1-^3 Moderate quantity of pus mac™ 
by ‘"““"’“Soma of modente size with 
Curetting of gra"“ „rtar rnrtlier czposure of 
of li 5 Bnally easy eatraction w itli demto 

chiseling away o' 
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11/19/25 —continued 

tooth fairly loose Root found to be short, enormously thickened 
by cement-deposits Cj'stsac and granuloma extirpated fully 
Packing 

1926 11/10 Fitfang of new prosthesis 4 Impossible to insert as a 
whole Fits quite well when inserted but speech gets indistinct 
Bite in Oral cavity rather difficult Discussed trouble caused by 
unending tiresome sinus catanhs with secretion which Laufer 
used to treat successfully by imgation 

1927—6/9 Since last bme pahent saw Dr Wolf twice because of 
paradental abscess of UL 4 Great improvement after curettage 
Since apex can be reached with scaler, and since pabent is on 
point of leaving Vienna, tooth is extracted with fingers, while 
guttapercha subsbtuted for it on duphcate prosthesis Right 
above further reducbon of pressure point, removal of old gulta 
percha 

6/27 Bad state after two dajs' relief with use of prosthesis 3 Again, 
one ««IlCTt day Upper part a bit loose Guttapercha bolster 
renewe At point outside, where lacuna of mucous membrane 
was sitMted, blunt excision of piece (preserved), mucous mem 
rane ere at least 5 mm thick, covered toward lumen with re 
^lers h (perhaps epithelium extending over from 

^ before only one tolerable day after using 
pros esis for 1 2 daj's with manifold discomfort Pabent 
^^es removal of extension which protrudes into antrum 
er c^hng for eventual restoiabon of status quo extension 
removed ^ 

^ supplied with guttapercha and vulcanized, fitted 
ee -spnng holders with ncochet-channel above and below 

naiif^*^^ several alterations of spnngs m interval, to-da) severe 

Discomfort, pressure as if spnngs were too sbong 
part r fan now to keep postenor 

■h-iir, f place, being either too weak altogether or 

working point loo far frc^tal 

P^^^^besis 4 lengthened again and soldered at one 
tned fo ° 1 ^ ^ prosthesis 3 corrected further; should be 
r a onger penod, may adjust itself through shnnkage of 
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bed New lower prosthesis is made 

well Prosthesis 4 coobnues to produee swe lings snnnis 

heanng Perhaps owing to oMonihon of tube 

192fr-3/6 Right “ JllSertri My a-l 

pieee provided with verhca sp „(„j„„leiocope 

3/8 Prosthesis 5 tned with veibcal “P” 5' * „„ be shifted 

tubes Impossible to insert owing to locl.|a 
more Imgually („ih 

4/2 Tubed spring ^^’’“o,e'lin^’a«y. fom" IP' 

partly removed, partly shift i,„„,ally Neiv goltapeieta 

Ini resorted to again b-" ^n ' TC«b bo 
supplied with resultant great nnp 

used for several hours scnsihvcnes 

4/16 Everything bad P'” "h,” gol 

and redness is found at pos P jj, further 

guttapercha bac^^ ^ ,p„„g 

right spnng eichanged f uf clod 

4/24 Prosthesis ; ‘y didlarstfll too loigo Fnssuio point 
removed and replaced by sheiia 

on prosthesis 4 reduced ,„,o 

- ferLd^r^ 

wnthont springs u^u attend h® 

1929-11/23 robcnt o'"'”™ ^'““'“^mpad 

now, cleans P“ ‘b«“- are |Otncd to ,„Jc 

Schiocdet in ®“'‘"„aKn5a"<’b'“l““n" l!’“ cleaves left 

hedge, soldered „ aPpped ^ i., of oh 

range on Jta oneovered. closes rt,„cni.oni 

postenor half of g piostlion scon* o ^ (^,nnmc 

UstmpheWOnWb'S" 
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11/23/29 —continued 

apparenUy also Schroedav regard one spot as suspiaous This 
IS an area which was marked down for some reason several years 
ago where mucous membrane of nose encroaches downward on 
palate. Nothing pathological Perhaps swelling due to present 
bad cor}’ 2 a 


930—10/3 Small leukoplakia behind prosthesis at palate and one 
place at Thiersch-graft near arch of palate where decubitus oc 
cun«J, here a papillary change of surface in area of ca i cm 
which IS suspect of precancerous prohferabon of epithelium Ad 
vice excision and Thiersch on prosthesis Since prosthesis not 
fully adjacent here, prehminaiy supplement of Kerr or gutta 
perc a One weeks observabon m case of spontaneous recedmg 

10/14 Oprabon application of cedenta on prosthesis couespond 
ingto c anged area Excision Subjacent tissue soft and perfectly 
urpnsingly httle scar tissue After excision more ce 
^ completely and prosthesis pasted with 
lersch Baps Diathermj-destrucbon of leukoplakia at 
^gc of soft and hard palate left, near middle end of small wart 
close!) behind postenor margin of prosthesis left 
^ foramen palabnum (Assistant Berg^ and 


^ ^ ^ patient had seieie pain and bad night, took two 
j” Pantopon, stomach upset, vomited, looks badly 
nnti Ha\e resisted his wish to remove prosthesis till 

flani! much that I drcidcd m favor of it Thiersch 

latetl together with prosthesis Hope that wound mocu- 

thesis reins^ed^ Cedenta mass reduced and pros- 


lopicalJv odings small tissue piece covered over histo* 

prohfennff^i shghtlj comified in places which is 

epithelium v° ^ depth m area described Papillae of 

from the subS^hl^ ^ demarcated sharply everywhere 

connecbve b ^rs consists on the surface of rather loose 

mStration certain parts wath chronic inflammatory 

undcTcoma ^)crs consist of tauter connecbvc tissue 

infiltrations Ko 1"^ d^encrabon, here without inflammatory 
«p ,, . ign of malignancy Excrescence in area of for 

^‘dcT'spmate assistant 
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t^nspl^ntabon ^ due ^ 
ep,thdmm Also hplme degeneu.hon of sutauc 
been subsidiary cause (Report seul lo Dr Schur, 

10/23 Patient has had small opcuiug mouth 

hut weahened by it and tSte!«“m°ved Wound 

which improved to-day SoPP'? P quI) oithofonn 

looks all nght No obvious epithelium 
piesaibed jnean 

1931—2/3 Dr Weuimann gone abroad for o —jiIihis fane- 
time patient wants to know from ® and 

tionsLbadly (tongh, d.t6cult ^e«h h- ^ ^ S „ 

a) what wart like protuberance atop^tio 

J guttapercha ™P'"f rbe” moved by eleCrocoa^ 

auce IS doubtless a POP®^"’by kmfc ^ 

lation Some doubts “'?“,„or to postenor might h' 

preferable since a J” „cKted ivilh masseter or p 
Lubhshed Papdloma 

pterygoideus Lifts when coutniclrt p, 

2/7 Operabon g^mund with 

Weinmann present Cuteng (,„giilalion of base 

eurreut intensity, «■«> ,^"„gb connecting tissue « 

,.rrmg„,entirelyhard^W.J_^ eojlsbo^o 

that again thorough . and in$cttJon op 

margins Spraying w -,s intolerable. Ha^T: 

2/13 Pam ivith nev'^rthclcss since remova uo 

patient to 1*"*“ finally 
increase later troubles Agrees 

4/14 Area of ootrespn"®"^’ WjJj' „I 

proving into mouft J™”;’“llcty, Jas 
Sred, no long«^a^ljang base Supposed^ 
and can be s i lockpw, ca >5 tlirougliou' 

and much Consid reported to , _aft Gutta 

of dialhemiy op^ excision and “ ^ scm^IJ 

these h'-o months, Patient to c^cb ^cnjcnL 

pcrelia snpphodJ" Would ® tumor 

fifth birthday soo^” ,^g p„,tp<.nOTWt_ ^•d 
1 adnsc apmst s“ jg 3 ,„st waiting { 

still ptccancetous 
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1^131—continued 

which I have not pointed out to patient) Asked whether tumor 
could be left alone and malignancy risked, I advised against it 
Asked whether radium or x ray could be tried, I advise consul 
tabon with Holzknecht The latter m sanalonum at present 
after operabon on hand. Discussion with Dr Schur over the 
telephone 

4/17 Dr Schur expresses wish to call for consultabon Dr Rigaud, 
famous radiologist, director of Cune Insbtute; Pans Of course, 
agree readfly, decision to await amval No change Since hollow 
prosthesis is tapped and difficult to close, fluids enter and m 
crease weight unnecessarfly Propose to prepare duplicate which 
could serve eventually also for inserbon of radium 

4/20 From Pans adv^ce against radium so long as malignancy of 
tumor uncertain 'Iherefore this plan abandoned and another 
consultabon with Holzknecht arranged H insists on exasion 
including surrounding, slighUy modifled Thiersch-surface 

4/23 Operabon at Sanatonum Aueisperg Assistants Berg, Wem 
maun, present Dr Schur and Dr Ruth MackBranswick. cc 
^etomn, eucodal^copolamme and locaHy i% Excision of 
etsch area in wide circumference of place with altered ap¬ 
pearance including place where last papiDae were excised, al 
mwt to bone of mandible but without removing penosteum 
vm^-ard excision of greater part of scar-cord Prosthesis m 
^f, under considerable pressure Thiersch-graft 

® 15 p from upper arm Fairly severe bleeding from artery 

Effect of scopolamine good. Everything toler 
ince piabent moves mandible restlessly after operabon, 
rapi^mm bead bandage applied Pneumovit injecbon Advised 
r c ur to try hormone trcatmeDt m view of favorable effect 
vaso igature after finl operabon Evening Some drowsiness 
operabon Temporary confusion Pulse good Fluids 
can be dmnk v^ithout difficulty 

^Pafacnt had z severe attacks of pain, otherwise feels much 
Capistnim unchanged Histolc^cal report Erd 
hcim (Nomalignancy) 6 

unng August, treated 1^ Professor Kazanijan from Boston, 
y m my consulbng room Prof Kazanijan reduced and nar 
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imved existing prosthesis p^rl”softt“ 

prostheses One of hard rubber, o cannot 

ber These have doubtless the gi^t a ^ 
lever at font teeth Patent spea ro 

prosthesis hut cannot smoVe mth --OTeieti toM sensi 

At nght margin on ton^e whi eased m sire since 

tivity yet a suspect ulcer „ ncBion abandoned 

this prosthesis has been used less, therefore esen 

1932-1/9 This time not belter phees vhere 

uncomfortable but no pressure g papillary hjper 

piessnre worst ivith prosthesis 3 Tnj^" ^ 

Lphies at fold which protrude right dow^^^ 

1/27 Again swollen and vrarse piosthcsis cannot 

apin after temporary ^ lednction of 

he tolerated for more than ten ro 

soft rubber not feasible Alter 

3/7 Operatron W ce modiscop vuihle m mirror 

loeTl inatration, ™f.”„d,S.on nhere to cut 

only, IS easily discernible; ^OTbrane' deep mW 

cut around modified area df wedge oi ca 

healthy part with tesolung ^ar by s“»" “T 

Ihiehness F"'*"'“^'jyool^ontahy A>‘“P‘ 
clfpmnt a suture Successful otiiy j movability 30“ 

SneVwow and ^ :a.b 

io.possihfl.ty of “"‘i'f:”“® pmsthesn fitted 

wirl packed rvith t*"’™ 
tally, insertion easy, removed aga, 

6/23 Increasing tucol edge of ’"„od, 

for sensitive places ^ , b„rdeis, appa" ' dose under 

where epithelium ,p Separated from Ibn, dm 

Bed and perhaps mo W ^ eldutcd I»p3^ 

Uie edge touch Attem^ no 

of mfllct-sce^ causes immediate severe pa 

^'“"'t . 

teruedspotsaton 
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7/18/32 —continued 

hind slope of exishng \eluni stiU highly sensibve even though 
someuhat decreased Some additional cauterization with Kerk 
hoff paste Immediate se\ere pain Orthoform ointment. 

7/29 Cauterized area and margin between soft palate Thiersch 
graft and nasal mucous membrane looks normal now But there 
IS a white place wth the appearance of an hyperkeratous wart 
at the outer edge of the antrum within area of the antral mucous 
membrane^ appr size of hemp seed, sensibve to pressure After 
psicoaine surface-anaesthesia and mjecbon, painless destrucbon 
with diathermy (grade 4 ) In case procedure has to be repeated, 
still weaker current would be indicated 

8/10 In area where soft palate adjoins defect, a new granulating 
protuberance of pepper-com size is to be seen Discomfort, es¬ 
pecially when speakmg This small area cauterized with Kerk 
hoff—otherwise with camOIosan 

8/16 Another warty thickened overhanging edge at outer edge of 
antrum Desbojed with diathermy (grade 5 ), coagulated piece 
sales off easily from hard base Further, some superficial dia 
thermj at nasal palatal border 

10/4 Now some^vhat larger area of i 5 1 cm is sensib\e with dis- 
tmct papniary structure, the whole situated at outer and abo\c 
1 postenor area of residual antrum Removal seems absolutely 
necessary 

10/6 After 1 allonal and 1 btran and after infilbabon in palalr^ at 
tempt at subbasal anaesthesia of ramus III Cxcision of 2 cush 
i^, at first under and inside residual antrum (piece No 1 ) and 
en dircclls at infcnor posterior edge including small piece of 
nasal muams membrane This includes remoral of whole thick 
nc 3 s of old scar In second place some bone exposed with inten 
on to remosc clip Base of processor ptcryoideus Intention not 
earned out since bone without doubt healthy After this both 
P CCS slightly diathcrmizcd and bndge between them cut with 
mar 5 mm broad diathermy cut to prernde for scar from nght 
0 c L Third remaining red cushion at outer edge thoroughly 
«tro*cd witli diathermy only Some iodoform-gauze on bone 
in upper "oundholc, otherwise only orthoform and prosthesis 
I/IO Ilutoogial report Erdham Specially nobccable this bmc 
n wi esprad infiammabon whidi emen the whole of the 
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cous membrane and is the Ent and 

There is evety evidence that Ih^ ^ ruither, both 

that the typical leuhoplahia slioOT inlcmiEcd 

pieces contain places wl"®' ^ piccancctous stage, both 

prahferation o! the epithelium, P globules begin to 
pieces contain also places |e depth the tin 

Lelop But there is no end enough has been 

derlying “^,^1 ol the local prohteiaUon 

removed to ensure the radical rein 
of epithelium 

11/18 Patient has had mipns'ns'y P""’®, ?! 

dcjtra with paracenlKis, „ There is one slightly 

thermy wounds healed ”, ontnim mlh 

sensitive place at outer edg^f teloiv on 

SrHfa-JSt--" 

counteract tendency to ^ picjnirc 

1935-2/15 Again “'^P'“”“cir»m“’‘>S”' ‘'if (^'proslhesn 

when inserting pm * be seen p,rtl) en 

catarrh icsponsib y dncd nasal 

being coated «»■''After swabbing f^oni 

tcetli painted waft ,„,o,teren« 

•Tbere has nea« r^rtT^t sonie inOimma, on^cj 


tcctn p3““ pressure, «n>c“ , 

„leet area. cort®F“ 


ulcer area, 
them. 
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Patient complains of severe pain since yesterday Place lingual 
right below appears swollen and irritated Reduction of pros¬ 
thesis there OAer place not sensitive but coagulated with dia 
thermy after novocain injecbon Orthoform, oxygen treatment 
of upper gum 

9/5 Diathermy of a stnp where epithelium is thickened and very 
sensitive to pressure, from lingual surface across former scar-cord 
into overlaying groove Further punctunng of single sensitive 
and thickly palpable point at outer edge of antmm Orlhoform 

9/15 Patient felt very ill subsequent to small operation, angina p«: 
tons with coronary infarct* Subsequent to this pneumonia of 
right lower lohe All right again now 

Pam, if anything, worse No visible evidence except for 
greater tendency to bleed m sensibve place, probably once more 
beginning of papillary modificabon of surface epithelium Since 
pabent u not supposed to go out, attempt at superficial cauten 
zabon with Kerkhoff (onginal), causes violent pain, preliminary 
surface anaesthesia therefore preferable next bme 

pressure; insufficient relief with orthofomi At 
tte point of last cauterization a wound with moderate sensitmty 
f 1,4 painful spot further below on posterior declmt) of 
^Id which adjoins prosthesis outside Small thickened place vis- 
^ palpable there since no compression at edge of proslhe 
appears slightly papdlary but same color as Tbieisch 
painted with contralgm, prosthesis reduced there 
an ower part of modified surface cauterized with Kerklioff, 

IS time little pain Probably again exactly same papilloma 
ormation as on former occasion 

/ C^nsulUlion with Eisicr' and Schur Increasing pain Both 
cautcr^d areas already much smaller, but sbll eroded and al 
^ttened Small wart on upper lip near comer of mouth, 
wy lar and pointed, appearance of epithelioma incipicns, to 
- irra lat Painful area to be irradicated with small doses in 
patient s home 

irradiated by Eislcr, feels no relief from pain 
as re uction of prosthesis, perhaps also retaining at night 
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has improved pressure and lodpw Further reduchon at highest 
convcxi^ty In fold quite neat lower edge of prosthesis new sma 
area with papillary increase 

3/6 Pam sa,d not to be belter Several sennhve ^ 

above, area of nonnal mucons memtene “ ^e 

scraps of mucus and orthoform which ate jovenag 

The previously caiitcnaed areas show meg 
m parts lenhopl while, only tatally 
prostiiesis imlalcs scar-cord distinct W'" , 

Suggests radium not r ray tor treatment of wart on lip 

3/19 Consultabon with Fnhs,. Eirler. Schor m me 

duplicate piosUicsis J“, 1 jkis made, icdnced m 

papillaor proliferation Cast of old prosthesis 

3/33“ mg md.nmiosettedfor.hour All metal parts coated with 

lacquer and wax. 

4/23 Insertion of 50 mg radiom for 1 hoot la mm 

6/21 Checkup m"'^^rily mesial Opening of 
marked Edge thickened papillary, pam 

mouth improved, perhaps prosthesis fitted 

not better Prosthesis reduced further 
6/27 Insertion of 50 mg radiom By agieemenl with 

Condition to^ay rartier ^.^om ties at intervals of 

Professor Fobs 10 be repeated three tor 

several days nugnune 

7/6 Patient had eprslainsnght^e and^wen 

preceded by scotoma, osedb^ to J 

since bleeding ’"wihen inteivals pom 7 ^ ^ 

out the four irradrations to ' j^cided on, to drstobnm 

hut not too much. If f f '^Ts oser five mstead 
the 100 mg planned for ® [„piraid byi"“eas'”S 
might profitably he shiftedJ” diiecb 

place for rt rn prosthesis ea 4 ^ and 

7/30 Pahent reacts each ‘,0 pnstpoae aaotbet w 

anginal attacks Therefore deersron 

•Radium specialist 
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5/16 Patient complains of severe pam since yesterday Place lingual 
right below appears swollen and imtalcd Reduction of pros¬ 
thesis there Other place not sensitive but coagulated with dia 
thermy after nosocain injection Orthoform, oxygen treatment 
of upper gum 

9/5 Diathermy of a stop where epithelium is thickened and very 
sensihve to pressure, from lingual surface across former scar-cord 
into overlaying groove Further punctunng of single sensitive 
and thickly palpable point at outer edge of antrum Orthoform 

9/15 Patient felt very ill subsequent to small operation, angina pec 
tons w^th coronary infarct* Subsequent to this pneumonia of 
Tight lower lobe All nght a^m now 

1954—1/12 Pain, if anything, worse No visible evidence except for 
greater tendency to bleed m sensibve place; probably once more 
beginning of papillary modification of surface epithelium Since 
patient is not supposed to go oul^ attempt at superficial cauten 
aation with Kerkhoff (onginal), causes violent pain, preliminary 
surface anaesthesia therefore preferable next time 

1/16 Worse; pain, pressure; insuffiaent relief with orthoform At 
the point of last cautenaation a wound with moderate sensitivity 
The most painful spot further below on postenor declivity of 
fold which adjoins prosthesis outside Small thickened place vis¬ 
ible and palpable there since no compression at edge of prosthe 
SIS Surface appears slightly papillary but same color as 'ITiiersch 
graft Area painted with (Xintialgin, prosthesis reduced there 
and lower part of modified surface cautenzed with KerkhoS, 
this time little pain Probably again exactly same papilloma 
formation as on former occasion 

1/25 Consultation with Exsler* and Schur Increasing pain Both 
cautenzed areas already much smaller, but still eroded and al 
ready flattened Small wart on upper hp near comer of mouth, 
very hard and pointed, appearance of epithelioma mcipiens, to 
be irradiated Painful area to be irradicated with small doses m 
patient’s home 

2/24 Patient has been irradiated by Eisler, feels no relief from pain 
But last reduction of prosthesis, perhaps also retaining at night 

* Actually ‘ coronary insufficiency ” 

* Radiologist 
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has improved pressure and loApw Further reduction at lugtet 
conveioty In fold quite near lower edge of prosthesis neiv sm 
area with papillary increase 

3/6 Pam said not to be better Seven.~^^^^^ 
above, area of normal muftis ,emovT 

scraps of mucus and ™ jarface covenng. 

The previoiisly cauterized arms slio s 

parts lenlopl ivlnt^ only a Ller 

prostbmis -“'tfrtLSforwart on Up 

suggests radium not x ray 

3/19 Consultation 

duplicate ■" 

papillaiy proliferation Cast or 

tor 1 hour All metal parts coated ivith 
3/23 50 mg radium insetted to 
lacquer and wax 

4/23 Insertion of 50 * l^^^niraty bgger and mote 

6/21 Checlup especially mesial Opcniogof 

maid Edge Suchon of pmsteis Pam 

mouth tmpmved, P«''^’^^‘’,frthet Radium prosthesn fitted 

“'TCTmtmfor.hour^ 

Professor Fuhs to be repeateo 

several days „d violent altac* of migraine 

7/6 patient had epis-..«^'r„dium Pmha% 

preceded by scotoma^ "“"'“Ik ^0.^ slightly 

^.nce bleeding lengthen ^ datrtbute 

out the four neatment Holder 

hnt not too much. ' ^„„as o'm fi 

SaC h m mmd direction 

7 / 30 ^---^ 

anginal attacas 

. Radium speciaha* 
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8/9 Had another very had day migraine, heart trouhlc, bad speech 
and severe local discomfort Objectively whole former swelling 
subsided and smooth One spot» 54 mm in diameter, discolored 
brown, probably consisting of papillae, distinctly sensitive to 
pressure, raised somewhat abore surroundings Perhaps residue 
of former, perhaps neiv papillary swelling Otherwise whole mu 
cous membrane much improva3, smooth and clean Prosthesis 
reduced slightly at this place Wait and seel 

8/30 Yesterday exceedingly bad day To-day better Place marhed 
exactly on radium prosthesis Brown spot gone completely Some 
reduction at edge 

9/24 Failure when trying to insert radium prosthesis plus blach 
guttapercha after generous reduction of clod Prosthesis together 
with lower one is too big for mouth Horizontal groove for 
holder IS replaced by \ertical one which, therefore, extends fur 
thcr upward and downward This achieves additional distance 
of % cm and enlargement of field 1 mm brass, all metal coated 
with w’ax Recently very slight bleedings from mouth and nose 
Wart on lower hp dropped off spontaneously Dr Schloss's** ac 
tion based on conviction that radium with its minimal dosage of 
secondary importance, construction of new prosthesis of first im 
portance 50 mg radium for twenty four minutes 

10/16 Papilloma vaguely visible but distinctly sensitive Condition 
vaned but loctjaw troublesome and pam and pressure persist 
There seems no possibility for patient to come to my consulting 
room again Another old prosthesis tned with guttapercha, still 
much too large, interferes with bile even without lower prosthe¬ 
sis which cannot be inserted InsistoJ on further radium treat 
ment against opposition 

11/16 50 mg radium insetted This time much further backward 
than before since several distinct warty nodules have developed 
there whereas manifestations in old area have diminished further 
still Radium should be applied soon again still further back 
ward 

11/22 Checkup Reaction said to be stronger than before On day 
following treatment santillatmg migraine as before and swell 
mgs Old area locks all nght but the two w'aity nodules pxomi 

‘ Radmm speciahjt 
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ncnt as bcfoie Discuss,on snth Dr Schnr to try nta fet 

set mUi orrareness tirat dalhermy svonid be 

place Adsace to bcgm hormone treatment mth androstm 

1935-3/20 General condition good ^“and therl 

palion shows sensihvity cspemlly at e S ^ j 

Lstly on area frontally onUid. " ;prr, 

1 on circumference, composed of S f 

groupings, this spot “ ^ ^ o„ tase of scar 

slightly resisUnt and of mu ^ „„ 

tissue Conspicuous 9“''*/ “ ^ tdl now were com 

,n diameter whfle all “ “ f (e equal sue This area 
posed always of very small toihermy unless it 

hut slightly hard .„uea,ne without admislore 

aftcrrcductionoflat ) , i,des probabi) including 

4/30 Electr««f f ™ :ll’S^'>> scratched out with sharp 
and sunoundings 

spoon and preserved (,„j proslhcsn, 

with dry hro^vn slo “6 „nth hvdfOS®” 

thesis in the 

5 / 6 . Patient f ■"'“““’iSTvS -P'"’ 

fitting resection P 

iSesenty ninth biithdal' 
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5/6/35 —continued 

causes violent pain Attempt to achieve insertion by reassurance, 
etc fails Decision to construct new prosthesis Ken-cast for new 
nder 

7/9 Two very bad days, then better after giving up ointment 
Naturally, this has increased again the adherent slough Cannot 
be removed fully with hjdrogenhyperoxyd, probably has hyper 
keratosis as base 

8/19 Eschar not removable, sharply bordered, slightly larger, more 
elevated, pressure on it probably responsible for discomfort 
Keratosis almost certain Tiny spot further backward, pm point 
in Size, shows similar condition Formerly slough could be re 
moved with care and patience now tiny wart remains Decision 
to cIcctro<oagulatc wart In presence of Dr Popper^ injection 
4 % novocame into base ca i cm* into three puncture points 
Cut around with diathermy n^le Puncture close to tumor 
Lifted out with sharp spoon, proliferation of tumor into ca 
2 3 mm depth revealed Circumference ca S-io mm Base co¬ 
agulated, covered with phcnol-camphora gauze, powdered with 
orthoform, prosthesis inserted (i cm* novocame without adren 
aim) 

8/26 Report Erdheim ‘ “No cancer present but papillomata of this 
kind are precunors of cancer unless removed ” 

10/11 Excision of oviform papilloma, dark brown as before, with 
diathermy needle, cxcochlcatcd, base coagulated 4 % novocame 
without admixture 

1936—1/16 Operation local iniection of novocame without adren 
aim Anacsthcsis good except for one place backward abov^ 
tlicn cnarclmg by senes of closely spaced diathermic needle 
punctures, then cxcochlcation and thorough fulguration of base 

2/11 Dr Schur and Miss Anna complain of crusts, almost impos¬ 
sible to remove In fact, rather small and not loo many If really 
not removable, cautcnzalion with tnchloracetic aad or super 
fioal coagulation would be indicated Scarlet red ointment to 
be tned to relieve discomfort At alveolar crest near UR 5 new 
white wart) t)'pical leukoplakia 

* Sabstilutmg for Df Schur, who was vacationine 

• Pathologist ^ 
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2/18 Crusts not worse thanVs io plenty of same 

wholly removable Probably tnchlotacebc 

as before last operation Rf"™',' ,™kta rania of UR 5 to 

aeid XraypicturetobeUtao WopIJa-^^ 

keep bone “"'1“ omtment mth admcvtuie 

2/20 Two places mth ’’™™ “'^tonSie" ad” rtout visible 
hon defect cautenzed with , leukoplakia at 

white decoloration “^rJUtbesu Placed 

inner edge of antrum f^thesis to ease .user 
exactly where 6'“''='|“^l,eremoved sometime 

lion Nothappyaboul.t.sho _ .,aces Besides, 

growing from depth But node, 

hardly raised mbed area at edge of alveolar 

2/H Submucous mSUf-td" 
aest backivards ^ 

without adrenal E ^ j,n.pat ■ j^yy'^roirespond 

needlepunctures, ^„ound ro y 

7/16 Teleph*^ Erdbei®) .1 TTicy show 

7,17 Examined slides «f ^,.„«dy by “^"lamus winch 

’^‘Unoma ahaT i;^;^p,E=a h». ,rp.h and hm 

si=<E5=-ri----c 
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Vjni'iS—continued 

Therefore decision to coagulate base only Tor this purpose m 
Sanatonum Auersperg provision for nitrous oxide narcosis m 
case conduction anaesthesia not successful 
7/18 Pantocaine after preceding thorough mouth cleaning and 
removal of brown crusts which come off easfly now Attempt at 
conduction anaesthesia at foramen ptcrygoideum from outside 
Not very successful Isolation of formerly fulgurated soft tissue 
until bone exposed, then coagulation of base, with many inter 
ruptions because of pam Then nitrous oxide narcosis, at first 
very successful, so that bone can be removed with Luer from 
edge of palate and also from medial wall of antrum Further, 
very thorough fulguration of surroundings causing state of ex 
Citation and complaints of very violent pain Aftens’ard insertion 
of prosthesis and slight stuflang with lodofoim gauze between 
prosthesis and operation area Aftenvard coramme 

12/7 Daughter notices b\o small pits in lowest part of cheek which 
retain food remnants and are scnsibve Probably merely effect 
of shanking Above them hard nodule corered by mucous mem 
brane Higher above frontally small strongly protruding wart 
and frontall} next to this fiatter wart. 

12/U To-day small pit has unmistakable cancer appearance, walled 
margin Diameter of infiltrabon hardly more than 6 mm To 
be coagulated tomonow Strange that place which appeared 
unsuspicious on 127 leaves hardly any doubt of the clinical 
diagnosis to-day 

12/12 Coagulation of ulcer Novocaine injeebon with good effect 
in postenor part where tissue has loose appearance, less good 
frontally Infiltrabon impossible above where bone lies immedi 
atdy under mucous membrane, but unnecessary since anaesthe 
sia has set in Fust outer walls encircled with line of electric 
needle pneks, then piece of center excochleated seems of non 
suspicious consistency, finally base coagulated Pabent has no 
pain to start with, says towards end that he cannot stand any 
more, though I cannot think why [!] 

12/18 Lockjaw very disagreeable and apparently difficulty with 
swallowing only fluids can be taken and cleaning is hardly 
^sible Short wave beabnent, earned out as before m pabent's 
home gives some relief of pain and discomfort 
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12/28 Some very bad dap Ate mt Dr Berg orthoto rods mih 
eSect™ a hsevrog Mde opemng of nsoulb so ftat p^lhrs. 

fr^ed O%bonareal>orderedbclo.b>^ 
niargm Some hard UiatosB which have caused pa.n 

1937-4/19 Dr Schur has nohccd fa 

dunculate movable wart grown ,j,^rance because o( 

operation Macroscopic coming from deplh after 

dentnhc structure cramiLion. because of 

4/22 Tnal excision m fmn base paid) 

grasped with hooUct and s^mW con 

It resists to&« '^ITcS 

sists of hard connecUve j toe decticKoaguUled 

enter as anticipated Suno»ndinp ptotliesu 

and insufBated with « ^g up Specimen 

inserted, patient to insert lower 

to Chian' Susnioous pl’”' 

some more dap ^^^^c dilScnlli's a 

ton Sanatonom Aoeisp«S long 

1/22 Operation ^^tj^jrappaiatns has ^ „ o( tumor 

handle for the |-„p 3 „ Ena g 

to reach tumor ,0 sccu nutnimert 

with diathei™/” ^ ,,ahcrc5 bgl' ) torses. 

since tissue hard at base, squeenug coagulatwn 

present for (i"lCluan)’“ ^^„,,,,y, bn-small 

After cxcmonjft ^„^6cda^^^y 

of this place and a ^ pc «s'^“'^cn athe-oma in M‘ 

ncssofbumerwhmh ^ toh soiiois waih 

where Dott ^ enSded and «' ,,ptmc 

rubmandibular ,cte mW'^ ,i,ch b-oVe sho-dr 

-r-rmoSrti^apio.-. 

»Pathologist 
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1 /22/38—contmiicd 

before operafaon, repaired meanwhile, inserted Lower prosthe¬ 
sis reduced slightly to ease removal and insertion 

2/19 Excision of suspect wart in area of last operation (Histo 
logically n^ative) 

6/2 Last examination before departure to England Keratosis in one 
place, in form of recunent brown crust Several places not quite 
all nght but not suspicious according to previous expenence 

9/7 Examination in London Dr Exner had been ready to remove 
quick^owing cancer antenorly to last operation site, in area of 
protrudmg shin fold which had developed into unmistakable 
tumor, when he and Dr Scbur nobced second very suspicious 
place behind and over last operabon site, near to passage into 
maxilla This place definitely sensibve to pressure and immovable 
towards ramus ascendens as ascertained in exammabon im 
mediately after journey to London Therefore decision to operate 
toraonow and, if necessary, to exarticulate upper part of ramus 
ascendens, so as to remove suspicious bone and danger of increas¬ 
ing lockjaw 

9/8 Operabon by Prof Picblcr, at London Climc Narcosis first 
evipan, continued with mbogcnoxjdul via nasal tube Lip di 
vided and cot conbnued along nose to enable good access for 
once Then excision of check tumor with diathermy needle and, 
finally, of wholly modified bssue backward above over antenor 
edge of ramus ascendens Excision ol large pieces ol very hard 
tough bssue Macroscopically no appearance of cancer but of 
callous scar Removed unUl n^dle meets soft healthy muscle, 
though perhaps not cierywhere reliably m modified tissue 
Finally, fixed antenor edge of ramus ascendens is exposed and 
coagulated to extent of cm When impression gained that 
everything removed, prosthesis inserted, wound cavity msuf- 
Sated With orthoform, and tamponed with 5 % iodoform-gauze 

9/17 Report on excision from chMk no definite cancer, microscop¬ 
ically precanccrous stage Posterior pieces so far not exammed 
owing to some error 

1939—2/11 Dr Schur reports that end of December a fairly large 
sequestrum sras discharged followed bj temporary improvement 
Then again pain and a node and ulcer sshich Schur considers 
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carcinomatous Since patient cannot le sub,ectrf to amte 
operation, radium seems indicated Asb for report on previous 
dosage 

2/15 Advice to coagulate addihonal to radium Report on doses 
applied earlier 

2/20 Dr Schur reports on impending visits by Dis Trat 

' Lacassagne, thelatter •oe"'=‘''%"“‘r™rsbd“’s^t 
whether I would come to Fans, if ^ coagulation 

and ready to come but do not thinh necessaiy since coagu 

can be done in Pans 

2/28 Letter Dr Schur ’ f™” 

examination by Drs Tro er Lacassagne wants anolber 

Trotter wants to waitfuifterneeb Dr Umssagn 

surgicl opinion in mseofanotherbiops^^^ ^ 

5/15 Exner '““'""“I"®’’J^l^'LTpbcdbyn'njofpmstln® 

dicated any more Radium J headaches, addihonal to 

for two hours .cceded but octastaies 

this deep % ray ma'i"** „ small 

5/29/« Letter Dr Exner S , my inaJnihoiis Me^ 

''Toses, two hours -iaf-^^“„'^e-soelet.Dmdion,/a,/39 
lascs and extension of ,^(„„r horns 

after hemg unconscious foe to'"') 
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